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ELSIE OF HADDON. 


—_——_>— 
CHAPTER IV. 
Their earliest steps have wandered from the green and fertile 


na, 
Down soere the clear. blue ocean rolled, to pace the rugged 
strand; 
They proudly flung the proffered bribe and gilded toy away, 
To gather up the salt sea-weed, or dabble in the spray; 
They shouted to the distant crew, or launched their mimic 


bark, 
They met the morning freshness there, and lingered till the 
i 


ark; 

Ani still their souls are as they were, and as they e’er will be, 

Loving and wild as what they love, the curbless, mighty sea. 
Eliza Vook, 

Miss Joserpnine Cotrer was; to use her own ex- 
pression, growing older and older every day of her 
life. Shp did not know, she said, which was most 
likely to topple down first, she or her old house. This 
being the casé, the good woman, who was completely 
covsistent in her provident thrift, began to think of 
making some provision for her soul’s eternal future. 

Under the accumulating weight of years and infirmi- 
ties, and troubles that increased in an inverse ratio 
with her ability to bear up against them, the excellent 
old lady was beginning to lose something of that éx- 
traordinary industry, energy, and enterprise that had 
distinguished. her; though she declared that she never 
experienced the slightest consciousness of fatigue or 
weariness, until she sat down. A severe attack of 
Theumatism in her limbs had seemed to be the climax 
of the poor old lady’s misfortunes.. It was now that 
she avowed herself ‘ready to sit down and give right 
up, and let everything go straight to the dogs; ” it was 
now that the bread she had cast upon the waters, re- 
turned to: her hands fraught with blessing. 

She was desolate in all the desolation conveyed by 
the words, old, poor, and alone; alone, but’ for society 
of the children she had succoured years. sgo—these 
children, the thought of whose possible want and suf- 
ferings, burdened her heart far more than any personal 
fear for herself. . Care, tenderness for the young, was 
one of the strongest instincts in that rugged nature. 











All her toiling, saving, managing, indeed, had always. | 








been for some nephew, or grandnephew, or little cousin 
—never for herself. All her late efforts had been made 
in behalf of Hugh and Garnet—to make something, to 
save something for them. 

“Don’t cry any more, granny. I and Nettie can 
work the farm!” said Hugh, in a cheerful, confident 
tone. 

“You and Nettie work the farm!” replied Miss 
Josephine, looking up with pity in the expression of 
her countenance, and in the tone of her voice. To her, 
@ woman past sixty, the boy of twelve and the girl of 
nine, seemed yet infants. 

And the old lady covered her head with her apron, 
and began rocking to and fro, and groaning~ bit- 
terly— 

“Tf it weren’t for this rheumatiz, I could do every- 
thing myself; I know I could! But here it is; if I go 
out in the wind or wet,I am laid up with racking 
pains. Oh, dear! if only one of the plagues was 
taken away, I could bear all the rest cheerfully. If 
the rheumatiz was taken away, I could get along 
with poverty. Or, if poverty was taken away, along 
of the need of exposing myself to the wind and rain 
and svow, I could get along very comfortable with the 
rheumatiz.” 

“ Oh, granny, never you fear; a living can be made 
off of this little farm yet,” said Hugh. “If I were a | 
man, you may depend I would do everything that | 
needed to ‘be done; and now I am but’ a boy, why | 
not do everything I can do?” 

Like all the sons of his hardy race, Hugh Haddon 
was a model of Herculean strength and beauty. It is 
true, that up to this time, this iron force had been em- 
ployed, ay, and augmented, by the wild sports of the 
sea-coast. 

Nettie !—Child of the lonely cottage, beautiful and 
glorious as the whole divine panorama of nature around 
her. Full of harmony, and beauty, and softness, and 
fire, was that rich nature. Full of electricity as a tor- 
pedo was that intense and concentrated life. A whole 
creation of nature was crowded into it. Brilliant as a 
fire-fly, talkative as a magpie, joyous as a lark, proud 
as an eagle, loving as a turtle-dove; was Nettie. But 
the great, distinguishing trait in her singular character, 








was her’ confiding trust in all-things and all persons. 








AL GARNETS FATAL TERROR AT THE APPEARANCE OF HiS WIFE. | 


She was without fear and without doubt. She poddessed 
a nature that received only all the surrounding good 
and repulsed all the evil. She recognised and elicited 
all the goodness and beauty that was in the persons and 
things about her, and ignored all the illness and defor- 
mity. She seemed blind to evil. Highly imaginative 
as she was, her fagey escaped from the hard and bitter 
realities of her actual life, and revelled amid images 
of love, beauty, freedom, glory. 

It was in the wood that girdled the foot of Mount 
Calm, when the ground was white with snow, and the 
trees covered with ice, and sparkling and coruscating 
in the rays of the sun, Nettie would shout with delight 
as her blazing eyes would flash around upon the flashing 
scene : 

“This isan enchanted scene. Oh, itis! The trees 
are all of gold, with emerald leaves, and ruby fruit, and 
sapphire flowers. Oh, don’t you see it is? See, how 
the emeralds sparkle, and the rubies burn, and the 
sapphires blaze. And all the ground is covered over 
with fine pearls and diamonds. See, how they glisten. 
Oh, this is a great enchanted wood, and here lives some 
powerful fairy or potent magician, who will one day 
make me a great Princess!’ And then I know who 
shall be Prince when I am Princess.” 

And then all the energy of exuberant life and joy 
that was in the child would break out into the wildest 
extravagancies. And it would be impossible to guess 
how much or how little she might believe of her own 
fairy tale. And. so her, wild, elfish imagination would 
light up and people with its fancies every scene in 
which she might be called to figure. It seemed impos- 
sible for Nettie to feel cold. The more piercing the 
cold, the brighter blazed her crimson cheeks and lips, 
the fiercer flashed her eyes, the more joyous were her 
screams and laughter, the wilder were her fancies. 

“See the jewels in my hair, Hugh! See the pearls 
and diamonds in my hair. The powerful and munifi- 
cent fairy Frostina, who dwells in this enchanted forest, 
has touched the little Islander with her wand, and lo! 
her hair is sparkling with priceless gems!” she would 
ery, holding up the long, long tresses of her rich dark 

air. 

Nettie became the shadow of Hugh, or rather the 
ray, the sunbeam, the fire-glow that followed him 
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whithersoever Bp- 4 
ter what the 


home, Nettie would acco “ him. 

When night came, the children would sit upon the 
hearth reading one of the two books that ‘dbinyosed 
their whole library—“ Tooke’s Pantheon, or Heathen 
Mytholory,” antthe “Pairy Book.” -Both these beeks 
were worlds of delight to Nettie. She received, without 
a doubt, every word of both. She believed every syl- 
lable o. the Pantheon most devoutly. 

To her, Pan and the wood-nymphs still roamed:j.gai 
through the forest; Neptune, Amphytrite and the 
Nereides still lived in the deep, deep sea. And if any 





one had pretended disbelief in the existence of these |” 


beings, Nettie’s wild laugh of surprise and incredulity 
would have put sucha one toshame. She knew that 
the gods did live. True—she had neyerseen Pan and 
the wood-nymphs distinctly, face toifste—though she 
had been on the look-out for them*é¥er so:long; but 
she had often, very often in the twilight caug ht glimpses 
of them as they flitted through the forest trees, and 
vanished out of her sight. 

It was useless for Hugh to combat her fancies, to 
persevere in telling her that no such beings as the daily 
companions of her thoughts ever existed. 

It was late in the afternoon ofa stermy. day, mear 
the end of December, that the two childrén, Hugh 


Haddon and Garnet Seabright, might-have been seen 
wandering on the cold, bare;snow-clad, north-west 
beach of Haddon. 


Hugh was at this time a fine, handsome, athletic 
youth: tall, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, strong- 
limbed, with the high Roman features, dark complexion, 
and commanding countenance of all hisace; a noble 
boy, undisguised even by the old, worn, faded, and 
patched suit of homespun cloth in whieh he was 
clad. 









Garnet Seabright was now a beautiful, brilliant, sun- | 


burned brunette, whom the sea air and sun-rays had 
made as hard, bright, dark, and resplendent, as the 
burning, crimson, sea-coast gem, whese name she bore. 
Child he. Apollo and Amphytrite she was. Her eyes 


were large, dark, and burning bright ; her rich and | something—but I didn’t—I never—well, dear me. 


glossy hair seemed jet black in the shade, but emitted 
leams of red light wherever the sun shone upon it; 


} 
} 


| 
| 








tely, pressing herarms a 
i ead between her! ands, ani aecream 
idg with delight. 

“And is it possible that you recollect me, little 
Nettieg asked Genera] Gathet (for, it--washe), in a 
tone of voice almost sad. 

“ Recollect -you, godfather, yes-Ldo!. Though you. 
have been away so long,” exclaimed Nettie, laughing 
with joy. 

“Tt seems-to me that. you love me. a-litile, Nettie,’ 

in. the » sad tone, 
me Walk mg friend, how does fate use you now-a- 
SP iatbrined asked of the old lady... 

Th, sir, very well, ingted, Ithank you,” answered 
proud Miss Josephine. 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” commented her visitor, 
with one. arm ‘still Nettie, while he glanced 
sircastically around the 

“ We have heard of libavg bereavement in the 
sudden death of your wifé, General Garnet, and we are 
very much grieved. But you know, sir, death is the 
common lot of all. It's just as natural as.being born. 


And so, sir, I hope you will be able to bear up under |» © 


your fatedike a plillonophiie: 2 


4 
oak — so, I trust; so,” replied General Garnet, 


quickly; then he added, “It augments my 


penn owever, to remember that it was.the miscon- | 


duct of the daughter that precipitated the fate of the 
mother.” 


“Good Heaven! you dén’t say so, sir!” 
“Yes;. you as well oe the truth, my 
good old friend. me lsie threw hersélf entirely wast 


eloped and wentoff with that worthless be Hard- 
castle,” said he, looking around to see the effect of his 
words. 

Hugh’s head sprang up with an expression of in- 
dignant astonishment, denial and defiance On his fine 
countenance. 

Nettie gazed at him—appalled. 


Miss Josephine stared, with mouth and eyes all open 


with wonder, exclaiming, 

“Good gracious, sir, you don’t tell meso. I heard 
Was 
it really that way ?.™ 

“ Yes; and now my friend, my excellent friend, let 


her complains was rich and glowing ; she worea dress | us change the subject; it is too painful; much too 


f scarlet tartan, with eoarse shoes»and stockings, and | painful: 


a coarse straw hat ;—and altogether, her brightpresénce | husband’s feelings + Taust be upon 
warmed and illumined the cold, bleak desolation of the | Let us leave the’ 


ast, like some cheerful fire. 


The brightness of Garnet's brilliant face was over- | 
cast and clouded, and the glad song that was ever on | childon his knee with his soft, bright smile—a smile 


even you can judge what a father’s and a 
h an occasion. 

topic “hever-revert to it 
again. Let us turn t0 a more agreeable subject. My 
dear little god-daughter here,” said he, bending overthe 


her jocund lip was silenced. as-charming as full, beautifully curved lips, pearly | w 
Her long fit of taciturnity at length aroused Hugh | teeth, and a dark moust and the spirit of Belial 
from his cheerful reverie, and, drawing her closer to | could make it; “my dear little godchild here—she is a 
him, he asked— | very fine little girl, and will one day, no doubt, make a 
“What ye the matter, Nettie? I never saw you so | very accomplished woman. You have taken good care 
seric us and sile nt. 


of her; it iseasy to see that, ‘What rosy cheeks she 


“ Oh, Hugh, how I want to be rich! Oh, Hugh, dear as! ” 


Hugh, 


where 


hayen’t I got any very wealthy relatives any- 
away off in the Indies, who might hear of =) 
and give me a great fortune?” 

“No, indeed, Nettie ; ; you have no near relations at 
all, and your distant ones are all very poor. 


| 


“T have taken as good care of her. as. I could, sir,— 
which being an) old woman—too old to follow after 
children—wasn’t much,” 
“T am under great obligations to you, Miss Jose- 
phine, and must find)some way in which to repay you 


The fire- lig rht gle amed redly through the cott: age | for the years of trouble and expense you have been 
vindows on the snow, as the boy and girl approached | put to on account of my little ward.” 


and opened the door. 

The night was closing in very dark. The slight 
moisture in the air was conge aling, and settling in the 
form of heavy vapour, and enveloping everything i in | 
a shroud-like mist. 


“ Hush !” said the old woman ; 
man’s step crunching 
‘A man’s step!” 
arty: 
A man’s step!” re-echoed Nettie, her eyes wide 
open. W cy astonishment. 
A hes avy step crunching 


through the snow. 
“echoed Hugh with a look of sur- 


through the snow. 


| 


| 
| 


“Not at all,.sir; you owe me nothing,” said the 
proud old woman. “I have always been a toiling, 
striving, saving soul; but I never saved anything as I 
thought any one near me, ’specially a little child, was a 
suffering for. No, General Garnet, if Iam to be paid 


“i thought I heard a | | at. this hour of the day, I had rather,the Lord pay 


me.” 

General Garnet, turning to; little Nettie, again took 
| her hand, looked at the beautifully moulded but sun- 
brow, ned thing, and said, softly and smilingly : 

“You have a very pretty-shaped hand, my dear little 
| girl. You ought to.take care of it, You ought to wear 


“ ¥ have none, godfather.” 
“But you should get them or have them got for you 
—why don't you?” * 
“ Couldn’t break brush with gloves on, godfather,” 
said Nettie. 
“ Why, you don’t do these shocking things ? ” 
“ Yes, indeed! and I'm going hunting with Hugh, 


There, listen! there it is ; igi ain. It seems to be coming gloves.” 
towards the house—listen.! 

They all listened. 

Crunch, cruyeh, came the regular, monotonous | 
tramp. 

And it is impossible to convey the effect of that 
regular, heavy sound breaking upon the profound still- 
ness and solitude of. night. 

‘In the name of Heaven who can it be?” exclaimed | next week.” 

Miss Josephine, as nearly frightened as ever she was in | 
her life. 


Crunch, crunch, came the step nearer the door. 

“Tam going to see,” exclaimed Hugh, and making | 
for the door. 

Miss Josephine could scarcely repress a scream. 


Nettie stood like a young panther at bay. Clinging | 
to Miss Josephine im, terror, yet looking towards the | 


door with her eyes ablaze in defiance. 

Just as a loud rap startled them afresh, Hugh swung 
the door open, aud a tall, majestic- ooking man, 
wrap ped in a large cloak, strode into the room. 

‘That's godfather! ” exclaimed Nettie, making one 
bound from the place where she stood te a chair, and 
springing thence to the bosom of the new comer. wh¢re 








“ Next week you will be in a very different-looking 
place from this,” said he, pushing the lurid black ring- 
lets back gently behind her ears, and noticing for the 
first time that sure index of “ gentle blood” in human 
kind or horses—the small and elegantly formed ear. 

“ Where shall I be, godfather ? ” 

“Never mind where! They have not bored your 
ears, Nettie! ” 

“Nox I haven’t had my ears bored, but I saw a pic- 
ture of an Indian with his nose bored.” 

“Yes, after all, one is about as barbarous as -the 
other, little Nettie. Nettie, my little girl, would you 
like to go home and live with me?” 

“IT had rather you'd come and live with me,” 

“Why?” 





nd lis if “I mas ie to ‘a loath 
-y tit wig vere to ag us, too?” 
# em Pon —don. ioe es along 


too ? ” asked the child, with the By os air of one making 
a shrewd bargain. 

“ No,” very decidedly answered General Garnet, add- 
| ing, ine lower. tone, (no more.childish-friendships 
ripening into mature love.” 

“ Very well, then, godinther, | if you love mé, ya 
have-to come and live with us. te 

“ Why, pray?” 

“Why, es how could Hugh live here by 
himself?” iy 


eee 










n for cone hy 


on 
er, Hugh came up, cap in 
| Garnet. 


bu have: any notion of taking 
ee & chee 


) ; o a and never 
i . 1 : seo" darlin’, 
never stop for mie; Fx 

And now, General; as 

must tell you t don't 








—— Carte the oy wit or of 
Nes 
ON caw Gabe tlie tolerant, indulgent 
bat was on her—and, wv a Sod el 
wa: nie good uty of a 
rind pe — to his neck, 
on careatane Ria} en 
rm poutnry, fa Ww yas, aro ou godfather? I 


love you dearly, I 

“No, darling little Netti Tam nites all angry with 
you.” a, 5! 

I have often thought at the spell ‘of power that 
= held o ver that man’ jern, reserved nature 


histhe® blending of fondness, with 
perfect freedom, tran ae 5 Ei fesrlossnces in her feel- 
ings and her manners towards him. 

General Garnet then turned, and addressing himself 
seriously to the old lady, informed her that he thought 
the timd had’come for him to discharge the great obli- 
gation under which he lay to his worthy deceased friend, 
the late gallant Corporal Seabright, and redeem the pro- 
mise made,to his widow when dying—by taking care of 
the rearing, education, and future fortunes of their 
orphan girl. That it was now expedient his dear little 
god-daughter and ward should be brought into proper 
restraint and training, and live under. his; immediate 
protection and supervision. But being most unhappily 
a widower, and having no lady at the head of his esta- 
blishment to look after his household, and do thé 
honours, he should be under the necessity of engaging 
the services of some highly respectable matron as house+ 
keeper. He thought no more competent person for the 
duties of the position could be found in the world than 
Miss Josephine Cotter—and, under all the circumstances 
no one, could be found to fill, the situation with such 
perfect propriety. If she chose to exchange hecootinge 
for the housekeeper’s rooms at Mount Calm, she might 
name her own salary, and he would come up to it or 
exceed it. 

Miss Josephine’s eyes twinkled under her iron-bound 
spectacles, but she hesitated to answer. ‘ » 

General Garnet gave her full time’ to digest’ his pro- 
position, while he toyed with the child upon: his knee 
—telling her of her new home and new prospects, as 
far as he thought: she:could: comprehend them—pro- 
mising her new dresses, books, and’ a pony... Finally, 
he raised his head, and tarned to Ag Tp pares ot 


ing— 

“ Well, madam, have you reflected upon my propos 
sition? and what do you think of i 

Miss Josephine hemmed, < hy tier throat, wiped 
the tears from her eyes, rubbed her specs and » ee 
them, and then said, 

“‘ She didn’t know. ‘She was used to staying where 
she was. She had lived there many years, and did not 
feel to like leaving it at her time of life... Besides, she 
must see what could be done for Hugh. She must take’ 
time to consider. Shejcouldn’t give an answer no way 
till to-morrow.” 

General Garnet seceded to the short delay, and smil- 
ing to himself, arose to take leave; kissed and fondly 
embraced little Nettie; nodded toHugh Haddon ; shook 
hands with Miss Josephine and withdrew. 
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; CHAPTER V, 
$hé shall dwell in lordly houses, with gardens all abo 
a worveiite to attend her wher she po in and sere 
She'll have musie for the hearing, and pictures for the eye, 
And exquisite and costly things each sense to gratify. 
‘owitt. 


Very eatly on the morning of: the second of January, 
while yet the level rays of the newly-risen sun were | 
projecting golden lines of light aslant the snow-covered | 
earth, the travelling carriage of General Garnet passed 
through Haddon on «its: way to the beach, to take in 
Miss Josephiné‘and: little Nettie, who were that day to 
leave their cottage home. 

At the same hour, Miss Josephine was bustling over 
her last preparations. The simple furniture was to be 
safely stowed: away, and left in the house; the most 
valuable portion of their personal effects was to be 
transported t0 Mount Calm’ at more leisure; her own 
and Dettie's clothing .was packed into a chest ready to 
be taken away. |. 

Hugh’s bundle was made upand slung at the end of 
a stick across his shoulder. The boy certainly looked 
the most hopeful and happy of the three. 

“ Dear Hugh, you do just ‘mind me of Jack in the 
fairy tale, going to seek his fortune,” said Nettie, 
gazing at him with admiration. 

Nettie herself was wild with joy and expectation. 
Scarcely had she-slept or.ate since the noted visit of 
her godfather. ‘How could she ?—all the fairy tales | 
she had:.ever read: in her life, were about to be 
realised in her own person; she was Cinderella, going 
in splendid style to the royal palace, to be married to 
the king’s son; she was. Beauty, who had just dis- 
covered the Beast to be a handsome, powerful prince, 
who was going to make a princess of her; or, if not 
literally so, her dreams were equally fanciful and ex- 
travagant. 

The carriage of ‘(General Garnet was in waiting. 

Miss Josephine and Nettie were handed in by Hugh, 
and then the boy put in his:hand to bid them good- 


osephine burst into tears, sobbed aloud, told 





Hugh if he should not find his place as shop-boy at 
Mr. Fig’s grocery pleasant, to let her know, and ‘she 
would go right back to.the cottage, and they two would 
work together, and see better times when the warm 
weather should come. 

Nettie, for her part, much as she loved Hugh, could 
not cry. She felt perfectly assured that by some de- 
nouement at Mount Calm, every wish of her heart 
must be accomplished, most éspecially the dearest wish 





of all,'that of having her playmate always with her. 
So ‘they took leave. © Hugh struck into a bye-path, 
and walked off briskly towards the shop of Mr.’ Fig. ' 
And the carriage rolled-on up through the main street 
of the village, and out over the country road that led 
over the snow-covered hills and through the hollow to 
Mount Calm. 

Arrived at’ Mount Calm, they were met by General 
Garnet, who, receiving little Nettie in his arms, pressed 
her fondly and carried her into the house, followed by 
Miss Josephine, Here, in the hall, he delivered the 
little girl to the charge of'a neatly dressed maid, telling | 
her to take Miss Seabright to the chamber lately occu- 
pied by Miss Garnet. 

‘« And what’syour nante? ” asked Nettie, looking up 
with curiosity at the woman. 

“Nettie, my darling, she is Jessie, your maid,” said | 
General Garnet. 

Jessie took the hand of the child, and was about to 
lead her up the great staircase, when Nettie, suddenly | 
broke from ‘hér, ‘and”' exclaiming, ‘interrogatively, | 
“ This’ way ?’” sprahg up'the stairs like a squirrel. 

Jessie tripped ‘after her, overtook her on the landing, 
and gently'took het hand, saying : 

“ Miss Seabright; young ladies should not romp 
through a quiet house, and race upstairs.” 

“T know young ladies oughtn’t to.” 

“You are a little lady, and should act like one. But 
here is your chamber, Miss Seabright,” said Jessie, 
opening the door of Elsie’s beautiful room. 

“ Oh, how—how grand!” exclaimed Nettie, breaking 
from her maid, springing into the midst of the apart- 
ment, and standing gazing, speechless with admiration, 
upon the spléndours—for such they were to her—of 
the furniture. : 

“ Come, now, I must make you smart. You are to 
breakfast with the General.” 

As Nettie sprang into the presence of her guardian, 
he arose and walked towards her, took her hand gently, 
and told her that little girls must walk, and not jump 
and skip through the rooms of a house. 

* * * * * . 

When night came, a little tired with her incessant 
running, and a little frétted and’ dispirited with the 
ceaseless “actompahiment of her maid’s. tuitions and 
fault-dindihg. ‘Nettie went into the library, where her 
guardian ‘sat luxuriating in his easy-chair at a table 
covered ‘With books and papers. 

The library door opened; a servant entered, and an- 


| us till we saw the glory of her vanishing wing!’ 


‘such a dreadful dream! 





nounced— 
“ Dr. Hardcastle!” 


“Show Dr. Hardcastle in,” said General Garnet, 
gathering Nettie closely to his bosom with one arm, 
resting the other hand upon the table, and elevating 
his head and Roniay nose to the loftiest angle of scorn. 
A minute passed, and then the door opened again, and 
Magnus Hardcastle, still clothed in his rough emigrant 
suit, entered the library, walked down its length, and 
stood face to face with General Garnet. 

Thus they stood: 

General ‘Garnet had arisen, and put Nettie from his 


‘bosom ;bnt she stood upon the chair he had just va- 


cated, with her arms around his neck, gazing at the 
new-comer. 

_Dr. Hardcastle stood, cap in hand, immediately before 
1im. 

They looked at each other. 
General Garnet was calm and impassible; he could 
afford to be calm; he had his revenge in his hands. 
The countenance of Magnus was frank, open, eager as 
ever, yet tempered with a certain gravity and earnest- 
ness of expression. 

But a single instant they thus regarded each other, 
and then— 

“ Well, sir? ” said General Garnet. 

Magnus held forth his hand, saying;, seriously— 

“ General Garnet, I have come a day’s journey back 
from my road, to offer you my hand in amity, to say to 
you how kindly I feel, and must ever feel, towards 
the father of my beloved wife—to say how much I 
desire your friendship; how much we all desire a recon- 
ciliation. Will you take my hand?” 


General Garnet drew himself up and remained silent. | 


Nettie, with her arms around his neck, gazed with 
interest at their visitor. Magnus dropped his hand, 
but continued— 

“ Sir, I can understand the resentment of disap- 
pointed ambition. But I do not, and will not, believe 
such anger to be implacable; not now—not under the 
afilicting dispensation of your recent deplorable be> 
reavement. General Garnet, I had proceeded a day 
and night upon my journey, before I received a letter 
from Mrs. Wilson, announcing the sudden death of Mrs. 
Garnet. My dear wife was overwhelmed with sorrow, 
® sorrow which I also deeply felt. She reproached 
herself bitterly with a thousand fancied sins against 
her lost mother, vowing ‘in her remorse and despair 
what she would give, or do, could the grave but give 
up its dead. ‘The grave is inexorable!’. General 
Garnet,-to some extent I have judged your heart by hers. 
The husband and the daughter have a common sorrow, 
The husband must have suffered as much as the 
daughter. General Garnet, can I venture to speak 
candidly to you? Can I venture to say that little as 
your Alice may have been loved or valued while she 
was still by your side, in your daily path, yet now that 
she has vanished from your sight, you miss her in a 
thousand endearing attentions—in a thousand gentle 
ministrations every moment of your life. You miss her 
in countless comforts, aud nameless refinements of com- 
fort, of which she, ti/l lost, was the quiet, unsuspecting 
origin. And now you find out the cause by missing 
the effect ! ” 

“* How blessings brighten as they take their flight!’” 
said General Garnet, in a low, ironical tone, filling up 
the pause made by Magnus.. But without observ- 
ing the sneer, Dr. Hardcastle replied, gravely and 
sweetly— 

“ Yes!**We knew not that an angel had been with 
In 
your deep heart was it not thus with you, General Gar- 
net? Is it not so in a modified way with many of us? 
Oh, the loved and lost! we may have misapprehended, 
undervalued, misused them in life; but let the inexora- 
ble hand of Death be laid upon them, and how changed 
are all our feelings towards them! How remorsefully 
‘we appreciate their worth; how. despairingly we love 
them! What would we not sacrifice to restore motion, 
warmth, consciousness to that still, cold heart, so we 
might press it beating to our. bosom; to restore light 
to those folded eyes, so we might gaze into them all the 
remorse, all the love we feel, but cannot speak; to re- 
store life to the dead, that we might see them again at 
our fireside or table in the old, familiar dress, with the 
old, familiar look; that we might serve them soul and 
body, day and night; that we might bea saint ora 
slave to them thenceforth for ever! Take a closer 
case; take that of your Alice. Could now the door of 
that vault where you laid her fly open and yield up its 
beautiful dead!” 

But the stern, immovable countenance of. the latter 
betrayed no emotion. It positively gave no clue to his 
thoughts.or feelings. 

“But to leave improbable things also. Could you 
wake up in the morning and find that you had only 
dreamed her death, and see her by your side—living, 
beautiful, loying—would you not clasp. her to, your 
heart in joy, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, dearest wife, I-have had 
It seemed, too, so very real. 


I dreamed that you were dead, Alice. Thank it 


was nothing but a dream! Now, ask,me what you will,. 


Alice, for I am so happy to know I haye you yet—to 
know that you have not gone from. my side, but aré 


The countenance of | 


here—here /—that I can refuse you nothing.’ Would 
these not be your words and feclings? ‘And what 
would Alice say—what would Alice ask? What was 
nearest her heart when she fell asleep? What would 
she say could she now be restored, and should you ask 
her what would make her happy, but, ‘ Father be re- 
conciled to your daughter!’ General Garnet, the same 
letter that announced our sudden and mutual bereave- 
ment, the letter of that Christian minister, expressed a 
hope that the hand of Death, which had led our friend 
away from our midst, leaving us all in a common sor- 
row, might reunite our hands in amity. General Gar- 
net, that hope is my prayer. I entreat you, take my 
hand!” 

F Seog Garnet recoiled a step, and answered scorn- 
ully—- 

“ Sir, I know you for an orator of old. But if you 
hope to work upon my feelings through the sorrow of 
my recent and very sudden loss, yon deceive yourself. 
And now, hear me! Could—as you have put the ques- 
| tion—could the doors of my wife’s tomb fly open, and 

could she be restored to me living, loving, in all the 
| beauty and goodness of her being—could such impos- 
| sibilities occur—and should the first boon she craved to 
| bless her renewed life, be the reconciliation you desire, 
that boon would be refused, though that refusal should 
send her back into the grave! Now I hope you un- 
derstand me thoroughly.” 

Dr. Hardcastle nodded his head several times, keep- 
ing time to his thought, as he said, in his heart— 

“ And little do you surmise, poor man, that your 
refusal will send her back to the grave—/for you. That 
she will be indeed dead—to you !” 

General Garnet, taking this nod for one of assent, 
added— 

“ And now, I hope, sir, that no more false hopes may 
be raised upon me. In my heart, the place of the late 
Miss Garnet is filled. This little girl, sir, is my daugh- 
terand heiress. I have regularly and legally adopted 
her. The late Miss Garnet had, but for your reminder, 
passed from my memory: Mrs. Hardcastle is an alien 
and a stranger, and I desire that.she remain such. 
beg you also to remember, sir, that though I have a 
slight acquaintance with Doctor Hardcastle, such as 
every prominent politician may have with persons, not 
to be recognised under any other circumstances, I do 
not wish even that acquaintance to continue. Have 
you anything more to advance, Dr. Hardcastle? ” 

* Yes, sir!” said Magnus, drawing himself up, and 
as his fine chest expanged, looking at his adversary, 
with a glance that made him quail and drop his 
eyes. “You have dared to misrepresent my pur- 
pose in coming to you, or else you have naturally mis- 
taken my motives —naturally, for it may not be in 
your nature to understand them. Yet no, it is not so. 
You do not mistake me. And do not dare to affect it 
again. You know that your fortune is nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing to me, and never was. So little do rank 
and fortune weigh with me against hearts and souls, 
that had I been a millionaire, and had Elsie been the 
child of a beggar instead of the daughter cf General 
Garnet, and the heiress of Mount Calm, I would have 
taken her to my bosom in the face of all the world. 
And more—had Elsie possessed, in her own unalienable 
right, millions, and I possessed no more than the clothes 

wore, I would have married her, and not thanked her 
for the millions she brought me, but simply loved her 
for the beauty, the goodness, the love, the dear woman- 
hood she gave me. So little do I value money where 
nature and affection are concerned. As it is, we are 
both poor, both will have to work hard. Elsie has 
chosen her lot in life, and shall abide by if. Eyen you, 
her father, shall not rescue her from it with your 
wealth. You cannot change her destiny. Your for 
tune could not do it. I am resolved to make, to com- 
mand whatever success may be in life for us. Yet,” ho 
added, with a.softening brow and tone, “ yet, father of 
my dear’ wife—for her sake—for your own—for mine, 
I would be reconciled with you. Spite of all the bitter 
things written upon your forehead, and spoken by your 
lips, and which I do not think your heart endorses, [ 
would be at peace with you; bitter talk is but hasty 
breath. Let us forget it. Let us be friends. Now, 
then, for the last time, I offer you my hand. For the 
last time, I beseech you to take it.” 

General Garnet frowned darkly, and averted lis 
head. 

Dr, Hardcastle returned to Haddon, and to tho 
tavern where he was to lodge that night. He intended 
to retire early, preparatory to a very early start tho 
next morning. But first it was necessary to go to Mr. 
Fig’s, for the purpose of making a few purchases of 
articles that had been forgotten in his first packing 





up. 
FWhen he entered the grocery, he sav, to his sur- 
pees Hugh Haddon behind the counter, ready to serve 
im, 
“Well, my boy,” said he, extending his hand, “I am 
surprised aad happy to see you again.” 
“Oh, doctor! have you really turned back? Iam 
so very glad!” exclaimed: Hugh, his countenance ac- 
tually illuminated with joy. 
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“Yes, my boy. We had proceeded but a day's 
journey, when we heard of Mrs. Garnet’s death, and 
came back.” 

“ Where is Mrs. Hardcastle? Is she at the inn?” 

“No, my boy; finding that we came too late for the 
funeral, I took Mrs. Hardcastle immediately back to 
Deep Dell, where she now sojourns, waiting forme. I 
found it necessary to come back a second time, I have 
travelled the road between Haddon and Deep Dell 
forth and back twice within a week, Hugh; and, to- 
morrow morning, at five o'clock, I make the third 
start.” 

“The old folks say that there is great luck in the 
third attempt,” said Hugh. 

“ T should think there was in my instance, if I could 
take you back with rue, my boy.” 

“Oh, sir, Dr. Hardcastle, you can if you will,” ex- 
claimed Hugh, in a tone of anxious, eager solicitude. 

“T assuredly will, if Ican. And no obstacle exists 
with me. But your little sister, my boy ?” 

“ Oh, sir, my little sister is better provided for than I 
could hope to provide for her for many years to come. 
She is the ward of General Garnet, and he has just this 
morning taken her home to live with him, and to be 
educated.” 

“How? What? Is it possible? The little, fond, 
wild, beautiful creature I saw at Mount Calm, to- 
night?” 

“ Yes, sir, that was she, Garnet Seabright.” 

“ What kin is she to you, boy ?—not your sister ?” 

“No kin at all, sir; but dear to me as if she were my 
twin sister.” 

“A beautiful child! A sweet, wild, haunting 
thing ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; and so true and good—so trusting !” 

“ A little eyrie, sprite-like thing! 
said Dr. Hardcastle, communing with himself: then, 
raising his voice, he said—“ Well, you desire to 
accompany me, my boy ?—but how long have you 
been with Mr. Fig, and what are your obligations to 
him?” 

“ No obligations at all, sir. The truth is, seeing that 
from having been a help to aunty and Nettie in the 
time of their need, I had got to be a hindrance in the 
way of their doing better than I could do for them, I 
went to Mr. Fig, and told him I would stand behind 
the counter, and help about the shop, for no more than 
my mere board—not even asking clothing—on con- 
ditions, it should be understood, I was to do better the 
very first chance that came. Well, Mr. Fig knew me, 
and how much I could do, and agreed to my plan; and 
so I came this morning, and have done a very hard 


day’s work, too,—hauling several cartloads of freight | 


and stowing them in, and waiting behind the counter 
the rest of the time. So, you see, sir, I owe Mr. Fig 
nothing but good-will; and I am ready to set out with 
you to-morrow.” 

“ Be it so, then, my boy. And I am rejoiced to know 
that in thus following the bent of your inclinations, 
you abandon no duty. Will you join me to-night, or 
early to-morrow morning ?” 

“ Early to-morrow morning, Doctor Hardcastle. You 
may pick me up at the south gate of the falling-field, 
behind Mount Calm—that will be directly in your road, 
I must go up to Mount Calm, to-night, to bid good-bye 
to Aunt Josephine and Nettie.” 

“Very well, my boy. Be punctual,” 

And having obtained the articles for which he came, 
Dr. Hardcastle left the shop. 

That night Hugh Haddon went up to Mount Calm, 
He succeeded in obtaining entrance to his aunt Jose- 
phine’s rooms, but found, to his regret, that Nettie had 
some time before retired to bed, and was now fast 
asleep. He spent the night on a pallet, and in the 
morning made up his bundle to start. Miss Josephine 
objected, cried, bemoaned her ‘fate and Hugh's, but 
finally consented to his departure; for Miss Jose- 
phine believed in Hugh, and had faith in Dr, Hard- 
castle. 

So Miss Josephine gave him her blessing, and 
went to wake up Nettie, to bid him farewell, prophesy- 


ing all the while that Nettie would “take on dread- | 


fully.” 

But Nettie did not “take on” at all; she threw her- 
self joyously around Hugh’s neck, gave him a hearty 
kiss, and declared, that with his bundle across his 
shoulder, he was Jack the Giant-Killer, going to seek 
his fortune; and that he must let her know about every 
giant he killed, and every enchanted lady he freed, and 
every magician’s castle he took, and every beautiful 
princess that loved him. And then she pulled the 
scarlet worsted scarf from her neck, and wound it 
around Hugh’s throat, tucking the ends into his coat 
breast, and bade him good-bye. 

Hugh went to the door, turned to take a last look, 
impulsively darted back, clasped his old aunty, and 
then Nettie, in a last embrace, sprang from the room, 
and was gone. A rapid walk brought him to the spot, 
where he found Dr. Hardcastle, just arrived in his 
chaise, waiting for lrim, and exclaiming— 

“Just in time, my boy—and very welcome. Jump 
in! All right!” 


What a pity!” | 


CHAPTER VL 
It was a lodge of ample size, 
But strange of structure and device, 
Of such materials as around 
The workman's hand had readiest found. 


Tue place selected by Magnus Hardcastle as the field 
of his life labour, was a wildly beautiful spot in. the 
midst of .a , narrow valley, lying between two 
ridges of the Cheviot Hills, and watered by.a branch 
of the Tweed. Although nus Hardcastle’s first 
idea of a home presen’ nothing but a cottage, and 
although his young and lovely bride was quite ready 
to dare and share the unmitigated rudeness and priva- 
tions of such a home and life, yet Providence,. who 


ameliorated the hardships of the condition for the deli- 
cately nurtured girl, who, however willing, was, not- 
withstanding all her health and strength, scarcely able 
to bear the shock of such a sharp and sudden change. 

It was near the close of a fine winter day, that Alice 


tage. This apartment was large, and supplied with 
needful furniture. There was no carpet on the, floor; 
but the broad hearth was a notable specimen of the 
fine arts, by Hugh Haddon, who declared in his pride, 
that it was an interesting, instructive, and endless 
study, to any one fond of tracing the individuality, and 
infinite variety of naturalform and colour. The hearth 
was, in fact, a fine mosaic of fragments of rocks, of 
divers forms, sizes, and colours, perfectly filled in, 
levelled, and cemented with a hard, white composition, 
that formed an irregular. boundary line. between the 
pieces. Each side the ample fire-place were dressers, 
constructed of strong planks, and at once laden.and 
ornamented with crockery ware. From the lowest and 
and broadest shelves hung dark print curtains, reach- 
ing to the floor, and concealing “the humble little 
household gods,” as Elsie called them. There were 
chairs and tables made more for strength than beauty, 
ranged along the walls. The windows were curtained 
with dark print. There was no article of luxury, no 
superfluity in the room; but everything was con- 
venient, orderly, and spotlessly clean. 

A fine fire blazed in the broad chimney, and though 
the hour was growing dark, it illuminated the room, 
so as to render a lighted candle unnecessary. 

Elsie stood at a table, busy, healthful, and happy as 





ever. 

A little to the left of the blazing, too-hot fire, sat 
Alice, in a rocking-chair, and—a reverie. There was 
but one change in Alice since we saw her last. The 
sunny ringlets of her unfaded hair (be it remembered 
that she was but thirty-five), the sunny ringlets of her 
hair were turned around her cheek, and their ends 
twisted around with her black braid. _A little lace cap, 
which she wore because she said a cap was proper for 
her at her time of life, and in her relations, sat grace- 


to the outline of her delicate and spiritual face, making 
her seem even more youthful and beautiful than before. 
The tiny foot, in the delicate slipper, was not idle—it 
turned upon the rockers of ac 
pillows and soft, white drapery, reposed a lovely babe 
about two months old. Altogether this beautiful and 
graceful group was a little out of keeping with the 
cottage, to which it nevertheless lent a charm. But 


was an ingrain “lady,” while she herself, for her own 
rt, was “only a woman,” 

Elsie looked up at her mother’s pensive face, and 
said, sympathetically — 

“Dear mother, it seems to me you are not happy, 
though you would have us believe it is so?” 

“ Elsie, no one is perfectly happy; that is a saying as 
old as the ps of the forbidden fruit, that first 
brought suffering into the world, and yet we never 
believe it. We are ever striving for that perfect hap- 
piness which is impossible.” 

“T do not believe it to be impossible, dear mother. 
I am a firm believer in perfect earthly happiness—I am 
so near it myself. Why, even now, I should be per- 
fectly happy but for the shadow on your brow, mother.” 

“* But,’ there is ever a but. It is the order of life, 
and I am content with it. Be at ease, dear; I, too; 
should be perfectly happy, but——” 

“ What, dearest mother ? ” 

“T am a living falsehood, Elsie.” 

“ Mother!” 

“ Child, I did not mean to speak so strongly; but I 
have a secret to keep that pains me always—a sinful 
secret, inasmuch as I am conscious that the keeping of 
it may cause sin in others.” 

“ Sin, mother ? ” 

“Yes, Elsie; your father is in the prime of life; he 
believes himself to be a widower. What if he were to 
marry again?” 

“Ha! I never thought of that. It seems so strange 
to me that people should ever marry again.” 
| “T know it does, my happy Elsie; but, nevertheless, 
| they do, you know. Elsie, I have refrained from 
| speaking of my thoughts, because I did not wish to 





“tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb,” mercifully 


and Elsie were together in the family-room of the cot- | 


fully upon her still beautiful head, and gave a softness | 


e, where, amid downy | 


then, Elsie had always laughingly said that her mother | 


distress you or have an argument with husband; 
but, my love, I feel that, I ought to write to General 
Garnet, and after that, as you and yours are doing sc 
very well, and as you are all so comfortable and f 
and as I'should not be missed among you, I think, if 
General Garnet wishes it, I ought to go home.” 

“He will not wish it, mother; you know he has a 
gentlemanly horror ofa nine days’ wonder. » Sweet 
mother, you must. remain with us. Not miss you! 
Whom should we have to wait'upon and adore, if you 
were gone? And as to writing, mother, talk to Magnus 
about that! Here he comes now, and Hugh with him, 
as usual, and—a stranger with him, as unusual. Who 
can it be?” said Elsie. 

The door opened, and Magnus Hardcastle entered, 
accompanied by a gentleman, and followed by Hugh 
| Haddon. The stranger was clothed in a suit of rusty 
_ black ; his tall, slim figure was slightly bowed, and his 
| black hair was thickly mixed with grey. 
| “Come in, sir—come in, sirs Hugh, my student, 
_ there, will care for your horses Come in, sir; it is 
needless to say that.you are most gladly welcome. “A 
guest is a God-send to us. Come to the fire, sir,” said 
Dr, Hardcastle, leading the way. , 

“Mrs. Garnet, let me present to you the Rev. Mr. 
Sinclair, late missionary to India, who will do us the 
honour of resting with us, for.a few days, on his tour. 
| Mr. Sinclair, Mrs. Garnet, of Mount Calm.” 

“Is it possible! Alice!” ejaculated the stranger, 
dropping hat, gloves, and whip, and reeling on: his 
| feet. 

A slight paleness overspread the face ofthe lady, but 








rising with perfect ease, she offered her hand, saying: 
L 


“ Mr. Sinclair, it is many years since we last met. 
am very glad to see you.” 

He drew back, then took the hand she offered, and 
looked wonderingly, searchingly, into her face, as if to 
read her soul. Her face was impassible to him. Turt- 
ing to Dr. Hardcastle, she said, 

“ My dear Magnus, this is a very old acquaintance 
you have brought me, an acquaintance of my girlhood. 
Elsie, my dear.” 

Elsie came forward. 

“Mr. Sinclair,” she continued,. still retaining his 
hand, “let me introduce you to my daughter, Mrs. 
Hardcastle. Elsie, my love, Mr. Sinclair is a very old 
friend of mine.” 

“Tam very glad to see you, sir. I should be glad 
even if you were a perfect.stranger, but I am very glad 
to see an old friend of my mother’s, Do take this chair 
between mother and the chimney-corner, sir; and talk 
over old times with mother—old times, I said, She 
does not look as if she had seen any old times, 
does she, sir?” said Elsie, gaily talking on, while she 
shook the hand of the guest, and installed him in his 
seat. 

“And is this the residence of the wealthy and dis- 
tinguished General Garnet’s widow and daaghter?” 
said Sinclair, in a deep, stern tone, looking around upon 
the rough walls. 

“Itis the home of General Garnet’s daughter, cer- 
tainly, and the temporary home of his wife.” 

“ Ah! I beg your pardon, earnestly —yet—the mis- 
take was very natural,” said the minister. 

Supper was speedily placed upon the table—tea, fresh 


, butter, and eggs, venison, and the nice biscuits. The 





they arose from the table, Mr. Sinclair pleaded fatigue, 
| and requested to be shown to/his room. 
| Dr. Hardcastle attended him to his chamber, 
When Magnus returned to the family room he found 
| the tea service had been already-put away, and the two 
ladies with their needlework, and Hugh with his. books, 
| gathered around the table, He drew a chair up with 
| the others, and putting his hand in his pocket, said, 
| “J have gota letter from Haddon.” 
“ A letter from Haddon! ” exclaimed all three, eage 
looking up. 
“Yes, from Mr. Wallace.” 
“What's the news? How is father ?” asked Elsie. 
+ “Does he speak of the General? How is he?” in- 
quired Alice, anxiously. 

“ How areaill the folks? How is Aunt Josephine and 
Nettie?” asked Hugh Haddon. All were speaking to- 
gether, and all eagerly awaiting an answer. 

“Ladies and gentleman, I cannot answer all at 
once,” said Magnus, smiling, yet with something con- 
strained in his manner. “1 will read the letter; it is, 
very short; a mere note—a mere matter of business.” 

“Well ?” said Alice, seeing him pause. 

“A mere announcement, in truth—a—but I will read 
it. Hugh, you're discreet 2?” 

* Yes, sir.” . 

* Elsie, my dear,” I have been anxious to submit.this 
letter to your mother and yourself all the evening.” 

“ Well, well, Magnus. My mother is on thorns, and 
Iam scarcely more at ease.. Has anything happened ? 
You look ‘perplexed, yet not in despair’—not like the 

Feel ient of very ill news,” ‘ 

“ 





plexing news. You know before I came away 
Haddon the last time, I requested thé Rev. Mr. Wal- 


minister asked a. blessing, but ate little. And. soon. after- 5 


y no, not of ill news, yet strange news; anil 
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“Jace to inform me immediately by letter of anything 





“ That scarce a judge could be found to give a verdict 


| « Here, godfather, come in here to the library; here 


important that might occur at Mount Calm, and con- against your legal daughter—a Chester—and in favour is a good fire, and your dressing-gown and slippers, 


-cern us.” 


‘Yes, yes. Well?” 
‘He has done so. Here is his letter—listen.” 


“ Haddon, Jan. 18—. 
* Dear Dr. Hardcastle—At our last interview, you 
. desired mé, in the event of General Garnet’s contem- 
plating any second matrimonial engagement, to inform 
_you, by letter, without delay, saying that it virtually 
‘concerned the welfare of all parties that this should 
instantly be done. Without having the most remote 
idea of the cause of your very emphatic instructions, I 
hasten to obey them, by advising you that General 
Garnet and Miss Wylie, of Tilburnie, are to be married 
on Tuesday next. Nothing is talked of but the match 
and the great preparations making for the wedding and 
the reception of the bride at Mount Calm. The family 
of the lady seem very well pleased with the match. 
Ulysses ‘Roebuck the jilted lover, has gone—sailed for 
Paris, with the purpose of making the grand tour. 
“There, you have the facts that most interest you. 
There is nothing else stirring ; all the same dull, dead 
level; a birth, death, or marriage, would be an histori- 
cal event in this village. 
“With respects to your lady, I remain, 
“ Your sincere friend, 
“FE. WALLACE.” 


‘Good Heaven! There, what did I tell you, Elsie!” 
exclaimed Alice, clasping her hands. 

“‘ My dear mother! my darling mother! never mind. 
There is one love on earth that shall never fail you. 
can have no second mother,” said Elsie, rising and 
throwing her arms around the lady’s neck. 

“* Magnus, you see that I must go. I must write to- 
night, to prepare him for my arrival, and to-morrow I 
aust set out myself.” 

“ Oh, no, mother; don’t go! It will be worse than 
ever now in your old home. Oh, mamma, don’t go! 
Write—only write. Or if it be indispensable that some 
one go, Magnus will. Will you not, Magnus? ” 

“ ] will do whatever your mother wishes.” 

“ Then, dearest Magnus, post my letter to-night, even 
late.as it is, and prepare to set out with me to-morrow. 
Yet, no; you must not leave Elsie. Prepare me a way 
to go alone.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Garnet, dear friend, I implore you not to 
think of going. I will go myself.” 

“Magnus, dear, you know that upon some points I 
can be stubborn. J must go directly to Mount Calm,” 
said Alice. 

And despite all arguments and entreaties, she per- 
sisted in her resolution. 

“ Then, since you will go, I shall attend you to the 
end of your journey, and—bring you back—perhaps.” 

“Go with mother, if you love me, Magnus. See her 
safe to her journey’s end, and, if it be possible, bring 
her safe back to me again.” 

That, same night Alice’s letter was written and 
posted, 

The next morning at an early hour, Alice Garnet set 
out, under the. protection of Dr. Hardcastle. 

An hour later, when the Reverend Mr. Sinclair arose 
and came down to breakfast, Mrs. Hardcastle tenderéd 
him the compliments and excuses of his host, inform- 
ing him that a domestic affair of vital moment called 
Mrs. Garnet suddenly to Mount Calm; whither Doctor 
Hardcastle was instantly obliged to attend her. 

After breakfast the minister, leaving his respects and 


adieus for the absentees, took leave and proceeded on 


his journey. 


of your——,I beg your pardon—adopted daughter—a 
| stranger and an alien.” 

| “ir, you know nothing of the law. I shall seek 

| better legal advice,” exclaimed General Garnet, bring- 
ing down his glass upon the table with a force that 
shivered it, and rising in an excited manner. 

“You may seek other, and find more palatable 
advice, sir. Our consultation ends here. I wish you 
good evening, sir,” said the lawyer, rising, and going 
to the door. 

“ Stay ! ” said General Garnet, going after him. 

But the attorney bowed deeply, and retired. 

General Garnet continued to pace up and down the 
floor, with a strange, excited manner, totally at variance 
with his usual serene self-possession. Frequently, 
also, he stopped—poured out, and quaffed a glass of 
wine. At last, pausing, he struck his forehead, em- 
phatically exclaiming— 

; “I have itnow!-~adeed! To-morrow morning, the 
first thing I do, will be to have drawn up, sign, seal, 
and record a deed of conveyance, giving the whole of 
this estate to Garnet Seabright, and retaining only a 

| life interest in it myself. Yes! adeed! There will be 

| no contesting or setting aside that, I fancy. And 
whether I die next year, or a hundred years hence, 
Nettie, if she lives, becomes possessed. of all this pro- 
perty. Yes! yes! I must revenge myself upon Hard- 
castle. I must punish that-ungrateful daughter—true 
scion of the stubborn Chesters. And by all means, by 
any means—I ‘must—will/—elevate and aggrandise 
Nettie—my darling, my darling, the only thing on 
earth that loves me. Yes! elevate and aggrandise her 
until I force the world to recognise her. Nettie, my 
heart’s core—whose thought has power to banish even 
the image of my young bride from ‘my. mind!—to 
banish it, because fair and lovely and loving as she is— 
her fantastic passion, flattering as it is—is a more self- 
ish thing than your sweet, frank affection, my darling 
child. Yet she is beautiful, this fervid Ambrosia! And 

‘once this business settled—this deed that secures 
wealth and rank to my Nettie, executed and recorded, 
T shall be free to yield up soul and senses to this dream 
of passion. How my thoughts wander! Iam giddy. 
I am not well. Whenever did I talk to myself before ? 
I must stop this. T will consult a physician to-morrow,” 
said General Garnet, sitting down, and drinking great 
draughts of wine. 

The next day, true-to his purpose, he rode to Had- 
don, and had the deed of conveyance drawn up, signed, 
and witnessed with all legal formula, giving all the 
great Mount Calm property to Garnet Seabright, and 
reserving only a life-interest in it himself. In the 
course of the day the slight indications of approaching 
illness that had visited him the night before, returned, 
and now with more marked emphasis. Sudden ver- 
tigo, with failure of sight and confusion of thought, 
would seize him an instant, pass away—return again, 
and again He drew up his horse at last before a 
doctor's, entered, sat down, and apologising for troubling 
the physician with such a trifling indisposition, by 
saying jestingly, that he wished to bein per/ect health 
upon his wedding-day—he related his symptoms. 

“ It is nothing, sir,” said the physician, after he had 
felt his pulse. “It is nothing. Do not be alarmed, I 
beseech you! Keep a calm mind; it is of vital im- 
portance. that. you keep a calm mind. I would advise 
you to defer your marriage for a few weeks.” 

| . “Do you think, sir, that I am threatened, with ——” 

“No, sir! Oh, no, there is not the least occasion for 


| and hot coffee.” 
Divesting himself of his wet overcoat, cap, and 
' gloves, he walked into the library, where he ivund 
—- presiding over the comforts she had prepared for 
im. 


“My dear little brownie! Why are you ur so late?” 

“The rain waked me up, godfathei, and then I 
couldn't sleep any more for thinking you were out in 
it. 80 I got up to make things comfortable for you.” 

“My own Nettie. J have been making things com- 
fortable for you, also! But where is your granny ?” 

“Gone to bed these two hours.” 

“ And now you must go, my dear little one. 
and kiss me, and then, good-night.” 

The little supper standing before him did not tempt 
his appetite. With another retrospective glance of 
contempt at the physician's advice, he turned to the 
table and poured out and swallowed glass after glass 
of wine. Then, without heeding the mail-bag that 
hung upon the chair, or ringing for a servant to clear 
| away the service, or even closing up the house, as was 
| his invariable custom, he arose and retired to his 

chamber. 

At this same hour, on the turnpike road, about six 
miles distant from Mount Calm, plunged on through 
darkness, mire, and driving rain, a one-horse chaise, 
| occupied by two travellers—Dr. Hardcastle and Mrs. 
| Garnef. They travelled on in perfect silence for two 
| Bours) before reaching the grounds of Mount Calm. 
| But, upon passing the outer gate and entering upon the 
premises, Alice became nervous and uneasy, and at 
length she asked— 

“Magnus, do you feel positively assured that he has 
received my letter, that he is prepared and expecting to 
| see me?” 


Come 








“Without a doubt, dear Mrs. Garnet, he got your 
| letter to-day at noon; assuredly, late as it is, he must 
be now expecting us.” 

“JT wonder if he really does. I wonder if he has 
spread the news among the people. It is really neces- 
sary to know, dear Magnus. Else my sudden and un- 
expected apparition among them will cause a general 
alarm, and rouse the neighbourhood.” 

“ Very true.” 

“But would not your presence by my side re-assure 
them?” 

‘No, my dear friend, you must veil yourself closely, 
and after I have got you into the house, pass quietly 
up to General Garnet’s chamber, and reveal yourself to 
| him. Here we are at last,” said Dr. Hardcastle, pulling 

up before the front door of the mansion. 

All was dark except a fitful light that gleamed and 

sank, and gleamed and sank, from the upper windows 
| of General Garnet’s chamber—as of a candle expiring 
| there in the socket. 
“Tt must be near two o’clock—yet he is still sitting 
| up for me—see there,” whispered Alice, pointing to the 
| flashing and darkening light. 

“ He must be alone, and have dropped asleep by that 
| expiring light,” murmured Maguus, as he led her up 

the stairs to the front door. ‘ Now, courage, my dear 
| friend. Remember that in me you have a protector 
near you,” whispered Dr. Hardcastle, as he felt about 
| in the dark for the knocker. In doing so the door 
| swung silently open—it had evidently been left ajar. 
They entered noiselessly. The hall was perfectly dark 
and silent; no sound was heard but the moan of the 
; wind and the heavy fall of the ain without. “Now, 
| déarest Alice, he has evidently kit the door ajar that 











| alarm ; these symptoms must yield to a very little judi- | you might enter without rousing the servants, and 
| cious treatment. Abstain from the use of wine and make your way at once to his chawber, where he awaits 
stimulating food, and above all things, avoid all agita- | you. Go on—yet, stay! I don.t like the looks of 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, | tion and excitement, keep from all places and persons that | this thing either. No one knows that you were ex- 
Propinquity and property of blood, | have the least effect upon your nerves. A day or so will sted here; he awaits you aloue in the solitude, 
And as a stranger to my hearth and me | set you upagain. Stay, I will write you a little pre- | silence, and darkness of deep night. No, Alice! I can- 
Hold her from this for ever! Shakspeare. | scription. _ Here, sir, take this—it is simply a eooling | not let you go alone to his baleful presence—I must 

Ip was two days before the appointed wedding-day,  draught—follow my directions, and all will be right.” | attend you.” 
and General Garnet sat in his library, over his wine, in| General Garnet took the scrap of paper, bowed, and “Not for the world, Magnus. What monstrous 
deep consultation with his lawyer. | withdrew, with a contemptuous smile upon his lips, | thought isin your mind? Does midnight storm and 
“And, you say, sir, that my will might. be success- | muttering to himself: solitude raise. such phantoms of fear in your strong 

Jully contested?” he asked, setting down his empty “Fool that I am, to seek medical advice of a fellow | mind?” 

glass, and looking anxiously; half-angrily, at the | whose interest it is to keep me ill for a month or so!| “Alice! bethink you! he is a man of fearful pas- 
attorney. Shall I take this prescription; now? No, I feel better | sions, yet of profound subtlety and secretiveness. 
“T give it, sir, as, my best. digested legal opinion, | already. The fresh air has revived me. I will go to| He believed you dead, and was about to be married. 
that in the event of your death, should the will by | Tilburnie and spend the evening with Ambrosia ; her | He finds that he has been deceived in your death, and 
which you bequeath all this vast property to your | sweet smile and gentle touch will charm this fitful ill-| that his own marriage is about to be ridiculously broken 
adopted daughter, be contested, it would probably be | ness.” | off. He has imaginary injuries to revenge, and en- 





CHAPTER VIL 





set aside in favour of Alice Chester Hardcastle, the | 
only living representative of the old Chester. family, 
who have held the land upwards of two hundred years. | 


And General Garnet took the voad to Judge Wylie’s. | dangered joys to secure—both ends to be reached by 
The sky wasclouding up, but heedless of the threatened | one means. And more than all he has the fearful temp- 
rain, he rode on rapidly to Tilburnie. Hespenta long, | tation of fancied impunity. Alice, take care! this open 


You know, sir,.that the decision of the case would | delightful evening with Miss Wylie, and left, at a late 
rest finally with the judge, and such are the pre-}| hour, more intoxicated than ever with the alluring 





— in favour of wealth, rank, hereditary descent, | 
an Sa) ! ; 

“Well! speak out—justice, you would add, J sup- 
pose,” said General Garnet, filling his glass, and pass- 
ing the bottle. : 

The lawyer bowed. 





beauty of. his promised bride, and repeating, in an im- 
jioned tone, many times, the words of his parting 
* To-morrow ! oh, to-morrow, Ambrosia.” 
He faced a cold and driving rain all the way home, 
and arrived at his own gate, dripping wet. 
Throwing the reins of his horse to an attendant, he 


door—this silent house—this lonely watcher in the 
solitary chamber—this deep night hour—and the 
expected lonely visitor. Alice, take care!” whispered 
Mangus. 

“Horrible! most horrible... You make my blood 
curdle. Not with fear, but with horror, at the monster 
in your imagination: You must not enter withme. [ 
will go in alone. Follow, if you please to do™so, at a 


“Well, sir! what of these prejudices ?—finish your,} hastened into the house. The voice of Nettie greeted | short-distance. J have no such dreadful>fear or doubt. 


Sentence.” him. 
' 


_ I tremble, it is true ; but I should also tremble if, in broad 
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daylight, a score of people witnessed our meeting. 
Come on, and remain upon the landing while I go in.” 

They passed silently up the-stairs, and Alice, more 
dead than alive—really almost pale and cold as a 
corpse—reached the door of General Garnet's chamber. 

On entering his chamber, General Garnet suddenly 
bethought himself of something—he could not exactly 
think what—forgotten. A strange absence of mind, 
temporary loss of memory, transient’ confusion of 
thought, had fitfully afflicted him all day long. He put 
his hand to his forehead, and walked up and down in 
doubt and perplexity, then, suddenly recollecting what 
he wanted, he rang the bell, and when a servant, half- 
dressed, appeared, demanded, impatiently — 

“ Anything from the post-office, to-day ? ” 

The man held the mail-bag, which he placed in the 
hands of his master, who immediately opened, and 
turned out its contents. 

“Only one letter! And that from ” exclaimed 
General Garnet, recognising the handwriting of 
Magnus Hardcastle in the superscription of Alice’s 
letter. “Here, you sir! Come here!” added he, 
hastily blotting out the superscription, and re-directing 
it. “Come here! take this letter! By the earliest 
dawn to-morrow, take it back to the post-office, 
that it may be in time for the mail, to go back where 
it came from.” He tossed the letter towards the feet 
of the servant, who tremblingly approached, picked 
it up, and retired from the chamber. | 

Left alone, he paced up and down the floor in| 
troubled thought. All about the house was profoundly 
still; no sound was heard but the mournful murmur 
of the wind, and the dreary beating of the rain. The 
clock struck twelve, and the strokes fell through the 
awful stillness of the night with preternatural so- 
lemnity. } 

“So late and I not yet—calm enough to. sleep— | 
fearing to sleep, almost, lest I should never wake | 
‘again. What is this? Why now, does the solitude | 
and silence of my chamber so affect—so appal me? | 
me? The truth is, I am i// /—must be, or I should not 
be so weak. I did not kill her—no, I did not kill her! 
I did not take any means to recover her for hours? Well, | 
what if I did not? That was not murder! J let her | 
die in her fit for want of assistance? She might have | 
died anyhow. Why does her image haunt my bed, | 
driving sleep thence? Oh, miserable weakness! oh, 
cowardice! It is this that is my illness. Oh, doctor! 
can your drugs banish her thought? Pshaw! They 
say that nothing evil can come into the neighbourhood 

Nettie—my Nettie—is near me! in the 
Surely my reason wanders! What evil 
She was not ‘ evil’ on earth— 
she is not ‘evil’ in Heafen. She would not avenge} 
herself, if she could. Oh, wretched drivelling! What 
am I talking of? I am ill—I must be. It is illness 
that raises these phantoms of dread. And solitude and 
uncommunicated thouglits and sorrows have caused 
this illness. Courage! Thisis my last lonely night. 
‘To-morrow, and ever after to-morrow, the cheerful face 
of that fair girl shall banish all such sickly fancies. 
To-morrow, and ever after to-morrow. But, to-night, 
I cannot rest at all. I—I will go and look at Nettie, 
sleeping, the innocence of slumbering childhood shall 
disperse the cloud of devils lowering over me. Nettie! | 
‘The sins of the father shall be visited upon the chil- 
I dare not. No! Idare not now. No! I 








of innocence. 
next room ! 
could come nigh me? 


dren——.’ 
dare not.” 

He dropped upon achair—struck both hands to his fore- 
head. He sat there, heedless, while the wind moaned 
around the house, andthe rain beat drearily against the | 
windows. He sat there, motionless, until theclock struck 
one, and the stroke fell like a kmell. He started then, | 
but relapsed, immediately, into statue-like stillness. 
The hour passed on, while the rain still beat, and the 
wind stillmoaned. The candle burned low in its socket, | 
but he did not heed it. It flashed—filling the room 
with a strange brilliancy, and sank, leaving it in dark- 
ness—but he did not heed it. It flashed and darkened 
—aund flashed and darkened ever—but he did not heed 
it. 


The door swung open—but he did not know it. | 
Alice—his lost wife, stood within, motionless—pale— 
but he did not see her. She gazed at him—growing 
paler every instant—she glided towards him—shestood 
over him—where he sat, with his face buried in his | 
hands—but he gave no sign of consciousness. Tremb- 
ling, pale, and cold with fear, she laid her icy hand 
upon him, saying, in a voice faint and hollow with ex- 
hausting emotion— 

“ Aaron, I have come.” 

He sprang up, his face ashy pale, his countenance 
aghast, hair bristling, eyes starting with horror, as he | 
exclaimed— 

“Then such things are! 


You have taken form at 


last !—or else—yes !—it must be so—I am mad—mad !” | 
Dashing his hands against his forehead, as though to’ 
shut out a horrible vision, hé sank back into his chiair. 
Astonished, terrified, shuddering, Alice approached | 
again, kneeled. by his side, spoke gently, soothingly, | 
deprecatingly to him. 
But, ere she ceased speaking, his hands dropped from | 


| his forehead, his head sank upon his bosom, his form 


| sigh of resignation, “if I can’t maké my own fortune, 


swwyed to: and fro am iristantj:and then he felbiarward, 
prostrate, at the feet of his wifes! yue) \woo) tv0y dnctiw 
A-sticeéssion of vibleat: sereams) fromA lice, brought 
Dr. Hardcastle rushing in at one doox,:amd ‘Nettie, in 
her nig hitgown, flying.in at the other. - ‘ 
They! gathered around the fallen nian, ‘They raised 
him, ‘set him in his chair. 
General Garnet was.dead / : 
* * * - - * 
After that, the wild shrieks. of a distracted child, 
refusing to be comforted, filled the house of death. 


(To be continued.) 





RESERVE. 


SometntnG should remain unseen, 
All the will should not appeat; 

For light thoughts will intervene 
And light words to danger veer. 


Sometimes on the verge of speech, 
Better not be overbold, 

But little pausing caution teach, 
What to say and what withhold. 


Idle talk is ever free, 
And with riches soon runs o’er ; 
Reason should the treasurer be, 
And still something keep in store. 
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“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue next day, as Hannah was standing at the table, 
busy in arranging small garments, and the baby-boy 
was lying in the cot equally busy in sucking his 
thumb, the door was pushed open, and the Professor of 
Odd Jobs stood in the doorway, with a hand upon either 
post, and sadness on his usually good-humoured and 
festive countenance. 

“ Ah, Jim! is that you? .Come in; your money is 
all ready for you,” said Hannah, on perceiving him. 

It is not the poor who “ grind the faces of the poor.” 
Jim Morris would have scorned to have taken a shilling 
from Hannah Worth at this trying crisis of her life. 

“ Now, Miss Hannah,” he answered, as he came in at 
her bidding, “ please do not say a word to me about the 
filthy lucre, unless you mean to insult me and hurt my | 
feelings. 1 don’t require any money for doing a man’s 
duty to a poor, lone woman. I ain’t a wolf nor a bear. | 
Our Heavenly Maker gives us our lives, and the earth, 
and all that is on it. And what have we to render 
Him in return? Nothing; only love Him and love 
each other like human beings and mortal souls, made 
in his own image, to live for ever. And I consider, 
Miss Hannah a 

And here, in fact, the professor, having secured a 








' patient hearer, launched into an oration, brought his | 


diseourse round in a circle, and ended where he had 
begun. 

“ And so, Miss Hannah, say no more to me’bout the 
money, unless you want to wound my feelings.” 

“Well, I will not; Morris; but I feel so grateful to | 
you that I would like to repay you in something bétter | 
than mere words,” said Hannah. | 

“ And so you shall—so you shall, as soon as ever I | 
have the need and you have the power. But don’t you 
go and fall into the popular error of disparaging words. 
Words! why, words .are the most: powerful-engine of 
good or evil in this world. Words is to ideas what 
human bodiesare to-souls. With words you may save a 
human being from despair, or you may drive him to | 
perdition. With words you may confer happiness or 
misery. With words.a great captain may rally his dis- j 
comfited troops, and lead them on to victory. What | 
are all the grand books in the world filled with? | 
Words! What is the one great book called? The 
Word!” said the professor, spreading out his arms in } 
triumph at this peroration. 

Hannah gazed in very sincere admiration upon this 
orator, and, when he had finished, said— 

“Oh, Morris! what a pity it is you were not brought 
up to a learned profession! ” 

“ Now, ain't it, though; Miss Hannah ?” said Morris, 
with an injured air. 

“* You would have made such a splendid lawyer or 
parson !” continued the simple woman, in ‘all sincerity. 

“ Now wouldn't I, now?” complained the professor. 
“ Now ain’t ita shame I amneither the. one nor the |, 
other? I have so many bright ideas: all of my own, 
I might bave enlightened society‘and’ made my own 
fortune at the same time. Well,” he continued; with a 





I could still enlighten society, if thea’d only let me! 





But people won’t consent to be enlightened by me; as- 
sogn as ever I begin to lecture, in season or out, of sea-~ 
son; they shut .my. mouth. at. once. 
»appreciate genius. Now I must say that you can; and 


The: public can't 


when I am so happy as to meet With a lady who, ¢an 


appreciate me, I am willing to do anything in the wide- 


world for her. 


“T thank you very kindly, Jim Morris ; but of course- 


I would not like to give you so much trouble,” replied 
Hannah, in perfect innocence of sarcasm. 

“La, it wouldn't be no trouble, Miss Hannah! But 
then, ma’am, I didn’t come over here to pass compli- 
ments, nor no such! I come with a message from old 
madam up yonder at Brudnell Hall.” 

“ Ah,” said Hannah, in much surprise and more dis- 
gust, “ what may have been her message to me ?” 

“Well, Miss Hannah, it may have been words of 
comfort, such as would become a Christian lady to send 
to a sorrowing fellow-creature; only it wasn’t,” sighed 
Jim Morris. 


“I want no such hypocritical words from her /” said. 


Hannah, indignantly. 

“ Well, she didn’t send none!” 

“ What did she send? ” 

“Why, she requested me to give you this money, 
which she says she owes you. And also to tell you to 
send by the bearer, which is me, a certain piece of cloth 
which-she says you have done for her. And likewise 
to tell you you needn’t come to Brudnell Hall for more 
work, because there is none to give you.. ‘There, Miss 
Hannah, there’s the message just as she gave it to me, 
and which I hope you will consider ‘in the way of my 
profession, and not intendéd to make you angry with 
me,” said’ the professor, deprecatingly. 

“Of course not, Morris. So far from being’ angry 
with you, I am very thankful to you for coming: You 
have relieved me fromaquantary. I didn't know how 
to return the work or to get the pay. For after what 
has happened, Morris, the cloth might have stayed here 
and the money there for ever, before I would have gone 
near Brudnell Hall.” 

Morris slapped his knee with satisfaction, saying, 

“ Just what I thought, Miss ‘Hannah! which made 
me the more willing to bring the message. So now, if 
you'll just take the money and give me the cloth Til 
be off. Ihave got some clocks and umbrellas to mend. 
to-night. And that reminds nie! if you'll give me that 


broken coffee-mill of yours I'll mend it at the’same- 


time,” said the professor. 

Hannah complied with all his requests, and he took 
his departure. 

He had scarcely got out of sight when ‘Hannali had 


| another visitor, Reuben Grey, who entered the cottage, 


with looks of deprecation and words of apology. 

“Hannah, woman, I couldn’t wait till Sunday! I 
couldn’t rest! Knowing your situation, I felt as if I 
must come to you and say what I had on my mind! 
Do you forgive me?” 

“For what?” asked Hannah in surprise. 

“ For coming afore Sunday.” 

“Sit down, Reuben, and don’t be so silly. As well 
have it over now as any other time.” 

“ Very well, then, Hannah,” said the man, drawing 
a chair to the table at which she sat working, and seat- 
ing himself. 

“New, then, what have you to say, Reuben ?” 

“ Well, Hannah, my dear, you see IT didn’t want to 
make a disturbance while the body’ of that poor girl 
lay unburied in the house ; but now I ask you right up 
and down who is the wretch as wronged Nora?” de- 
manded the man with a look of sternness Hannah had 
never seen on his patient face before. 

“Why do you wish to know, Reuben?” she inquired’ 
in a low voice. 

“To kill him.” 

“Reuben Grey!!!” 

“ Well, what’s the matter; girl?” 

“ Would you do murder?” 

“Sartainly not, Hannah ; but I will kill the villain 
as wronged Nora wherever I find him, as I would a 
mad dog.” 

“Tt would be the same thing! It would be murder! ” 

* No, it wouldn’t, Hannah. -It would be honest 
killing. Por, when a cussed villain hunts down and 
destroys an innocent girl, he ought to be counted an 
outlaw that any man may slay who finds him. ».And 
if so'be he don’t get his death from the first comer, he 
ought to besure of it from the girl’s nearest male rela- 
tion or next friend: And if every such scoundrel knew 
he was sure to die for his crime, and the law would 
hoid his slayer guiltless, there would be a deal less sin 
and misery in this world. As for me, Hannah, I feel it 
to be my solemn duty, to Nora, to womankind, and to 
the world, to seek out the wretch as wronged her and 
kill him where I find him, just as: I would 4 rattle- 
snake as had bit my child.” 

“They would hang you for it, Reuben!” shuddered 
Hannah Lae 


“No, my. dear, I don’t want td ‘be hung for the 
fellow. Indeed, to tell the truth, I shouldn't like it at 
all; I know I shouldn’t beforehand; but ‘at the sate 
time I musn’t shrink from doing my duty first, and 
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: “ Duty, Reuben! do you live in the middle of the 
2 nineteenth century—in a Christian land, and have you 


j salvation. 


4 to me! 


4 to?.: No; we must bow in humble submission to his | 
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suffering for it afterwards, if necessary! So now for 
the rascal’s name, Hannah!” 

“ Reuben Gray, I couldn’t tell you if I would, and I 
wouldn’t tell you if I could! What! do ycu think that 
J—a Christian woman—am going to send ou in your 
blind vengeance to commit the greatest crime you 
possibly could commit ? ” 

“ Crime, Hannah! why it is a holy duty! ’ 


been going to church all your life, and hearing the gos- 
pel of peace preached to this end?” 
" “Yes! For the Lord himself is a God’of Vengeance. 
He destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah by fire, and once 
He destroyed the whole world by water!” 
‘‘The devil can quote ‘seripture for his purpose, 
Reuben! and I think heis prompting you now! What! 
do you, @ mortal, take Ts yourself the Divine right 
i by death ? 


” 


“What! no wrong in all that villany ? ” 

“ There has been no villany, Reuben !” 

“Phen if that wasn’t villatiy, there's none in the 
world! and never was: any in tLe world! that’s all I 
have got to say!” 

“Reuben, Nora was married to the father of her 
child. He loved her dearly, and meant her well. You 
must believe this, for it is as true as Heaven!” said 
Hannah, solemnly. 

Reuben pricked up his ears; perhaps he was not 
sorry to be entirely relieved from the temptation of 
killing and the danger of hanging. 

And Hannah gaye him as satisfactory an explana- 
tion of Nora’s case as she could give, without breaking 
her promise and betraying Herman Brudnell as the 
partner of Nora’s misfortunes. 

At the close of her narrative, Reuben Grey took her 
hand, and holding it, said gravely— 

“ Well, my dear girl, I suppose the affair must rest 





of puni sin Reuben, when from the 


7 dust of the éarth, you can ‘make a man, and breathe 


into his nostrils the bredth of life, then, perhaps you 
may talk of punishing sin with death. You cannot 
even the smallest gnat or worm live! How then 


i could you*dare to stop the sacred breath of life in a 


man ?” said Hannah, solemnly. 

“JT don’t consider the life of a wretch who has de- 
stroyed an innocent girl sacred by any means,” persisted 
Reuben. 

“ The more sinful the man, the more sacred his life!” 

j “ The more sinfulea man, the more sacred his life? 
What will you tell me next, I wonder ?” 

. “ Why, this: that if it is a great crime to kill a good 
man, it is the greatest of all crimes to kill a bad one!” 

To this startling theory, Reuben could not even 
attempt, a reply. He could only stare at her in blank 
astoni mt. His mental calibre could not be com- 
pared with Hannah’s in capacity. 

i “ Have patience, dear Reuben, and I will make it all 
F clear to you! The more sinful the man, the more 

sacred his life should be considered, because in that lies 
the only chance of his repentance, redemption, and 
And it is a greater crime to kill a bad man 
than to kill a good one; because, if you kill a good 


‘: man, you kill his body only ; but if you kill a bad man, 
ES, you kill both his body and his soul ! 


Can’t you under- 
: stand that now, dear Reuben ?” 





like one about to be convinced against his will— 
“Oh, 1 know what you'mean well enough, for that 
matter.” 


wicked are suffered to live so long on this earth! Peo- 
ple often wonder atthe mysterious ways of Providence, 
when they see a good man prematurely cut off and a 
wicked man left alivé! | Why, it isn’t mysterious at all 
The good man was ready to go, and the Lord 
took him; the bad man was left to his chance of re- 
pentance. Reuben, the Lord, who ‘is the most of all 
4 offended by sin, spares the sinner a long time to afford 
him opportunity for repentance! If he wanted to 
punish sin with death in this world, he could strike the 


Reuben rubbed his forehead, and answered, sullenly, | 


“Then you must know, Reuben, why it is that the | 


where it is for the present. But this makes one thing 
incumbent upon us.” And having said this, Reuben 
hesitated so long that Hannah took up the word, and 
asked— 

“This makes what incumbent upon us; lad?” 

“To get married at once!” blurted out the man.” 

_ “Pray, have you comeanto a fortune, Reuben ?” in- 
, quired Hannah, coolly. 

“No, child, but-——” 

“ Neither have J,” interrupted Hannah. 

“T was a going to say,” continued the man,“ that I 
have my hands to work with: = ate 

“ For your large family of sisters and brothers——” 

“And for you and that poor orphan boy as well! 
And I'm willing to do it for you “all? Andowe teally 
must be married, Hannah! I must have a lawful 
right to protect you against the slights as you'll be sure 
to receive after what’s happened, if you don’t have a 
husband to take care of you.” 

He paused and waited for her reply; but as she did 
not speak, he began again— 

“Come, Hannah, my dear, what do you ‘say to’our 
being married on Monday ?” 

She did not answer, and he continued— 

“ And then you know I'll take you and the baby 
home with me, Hannah. And I'll be a loving hus- 
| band to you, my girl; and I'll be a father to the 
little lad with as good a will as ever I was to my own 
orphan brothers and sisters. And I'll break every bone 
in the skin of any man that looks askance at him, too! 
Don’t you fear for yourself or the child, my dear. The 
country side knows me for a peaceably disposed man ; 
but it had rather not provoke me for all that, because it 
knows when I have a just cause of quarrel, I don’t 
leave my work half-done! Come, Hannah, what. do 
you say, my dear? 
answer me? What! crying, my girl? crying! what's 
that for ?” 

The tears were streaming from Hannah's eyes. 
took up her apron and buried her face in its foids. 

“Now what’s all that about ?” continued Reuben, in 
distress ; then suddenly brightening up, he said, “ Oh, 








She 





sinner dead! But he doesn’t do it, and shall we dare 


awful words—! Vengeance is mine!’” 

“ Hannah, you may be right; I dare say you are; | 
yes, I'll speak plain—I know you are! but it’s hard to | 
put up with such: I feel baffled and disappointed, and | 
ready to.cry! 1A man feels ashamed to sit down quiet | 
bs under such mortification !” 
: “ Then I'll. give you a cure for that! It is the re-| 
membranee of the Divine Man and the dignified patience | 
with which He bore the insults of the rabble crowd 
upon His day of trial! You know what those insults 
were, and how He bore them! Bow down before His 
majestic meekness, ond pay Him the homage of obedi- 
ence to His command -of returning good for evil!” 

“You're, right; Hannah,” said Grey, with a great 
struggle, in ‘which be conquered his own spirit. 
“You're ‘altogether right, my girl! So you needn't 
tell .me* the; name of the wrong-doer! And indeed 
you’d better not; for the temptation to’ punish him 
might be too great for my strength, as soon as I am 
a out of your sight and in his!” 

y “Why, Renben, my lad, I could not tell you if I 
Were inclined to. do,so.. I am sworn to'secresy ! ” 

“Sworn,.to secresy! that’s queer too! ‘Who swore 
you?” . 

“Poor Nora, who died forgiving all her enemies and 
at peace with. all the world!” 

“ With him too?” 

“ With him most of ‘all! ...And now, Reuben, I want 
> You. to, listen. to me. | I met your ideas of vengeance 
and argued. them upon ‘your own ground, for the sake 
of convincing! ;you that vengeance is wrong even 
under the greatest, possible provocation, such as you 
believed that we had all had. But, Reuben, you are 
much mistaken! We have had no provocation! ” ‘said 
Hannah gravely: ; 

£ no provocation! not i 
to Nora?” Pp tion! not in all the wroug done 

‘ There 

Nora!” 






I know now! You're a thinking. of. Nancy and 
Peggy! Don’t be afeard, Hannah! They won't do, 
nor say, nor even so much as look anything to hurt 
your feelings! and they had better not, if they know 
which side their bread is buttered! I am the master 
of my own house, poor as itis! And my wife will be 
the mistress; and my sisters must keep their proper 
plices! Come, Hannah! come, my darling, what do 
you say to me?” he whispered, putting his arm over 
her shoulders, while he tried to draw the apron from 
her face. 

She dropped the apron, lifted her face, looked at him 
through her falling tears, and answered: 

“This is what I have to say to you, dear, dearest, 
best-loved Reuben! I feel your goodness in the very 
depths of my heart; I thank you with all my. soul; 
I will love you—you only—in silence and in solitude, 
all my life; I will pray for you daily and nightly ; 
but——” she stopped and sobbed. 

“ But——” said Reuben, breathlessly. 

“T will never carry myself and my dishonour be- 
neath your honest roof.” 

Rueben caught his suspended breath with a sharp 
gasp, and gazed in blank dismay upon, the sobbing 
woman for a few minutes, and then he said— 

“ Hannah—oh my Lord! Hannah, you never mean 
to say you won’t marry me?” ' 

““T mean just that, Reuben.” 

“Oh, Hannah, what have I done to offend you? I 
never’ meant to do it! I don’t even know how I’ve 
done it! I’m such a blundering animal! But tell me 
what it is, and I will beg your pardon!” 

“It is nothing, you good, true heart! nothing. But 
you have two sisters——” 

“ There, I knew it! It’s Nancy and Peggy! They've 
been doing’ something to. hurt your feelings! ;Well, 
Hannah, they shall come here and ask your forgive- 
ness, or élse they shall leave my home and go to earn 
their living!- I’ve been a father to them girls, but I 
won't suffer them to insult my own dear Hannah! ” 





has been no intentional wrong done to 






burst forth Reuben, indignantly. 


* wit it be on Monday? You won't | 





“Dear Reuben, you are totally mistaken! Your 
sisters, no more than yourself, have ever given me the 
least cause of offence. They could not, dear Reuben. 
They must be good girls, being your sisters. 

“ Well, if neither I nor my sisters have hurt your 
feelings, Hannah, what in the name of sense did you 
mean by saying—(I hate even to repeat the words)— 
that you would.not marry me?” 

“Reuben, reproach has fallen upon my name—unde- 
served, indeed, but not the less severe. You have 
young, unmarried sisters, with nothing but their good 
names to take them through the world. For their 
sakes, dear, you must not marry me and my reproach.” 

“Ts that all you mean, Hannah ? ” 

Al” 

“Then I will marry you!” 

“ Reuben, you must give me up.” 

“T won't, I say. So there, now!’ 

“ Dear Reuben, I value your affection more than I 
do anything in this world except duty ; but I cannot 
permit you to sacrifice yourself to me,” said Hannah, 
struggling hard to repress the sobs that were again 
rising in her bosom. 

“Hannah, I begin to think you want to drive me 
crazy or break my heart! What sacrifice would it be 
for me to marry you, and adopt that, poor child? The 
only sacrifice I can think of would be to give you up! 
But I won’t do it. You promised to marry me, Hannah, 
and I won't free your promise; but I will keep you 
fo it, and marry you, if I die for it!” persisted Rev - 
ben Grey. 

And before she could reply, they were interrupted b> 
a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Hannah, expecting to see Mrs. Jones 
or some other humble neighbour. 

The door was pushed gently open, and a woman of 
exceeding beauty stood upon the threshold. 

Her slender but elegant form was clothed in the 
deepest mourning ; her pale, delicate face was shaded 
by the blackest ringlets; her large, dark eyes were 
fixed with the saddest interest upon the face of Han- 
nahi Worth. 

Hannah arose in great surprise to meet her. 

“You are Miss Worth, I suppose?” said the young 
stranger, in a soft voice. 

“Yes, miss; what is your will with me?” 

“T am the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux. Will you 
let me rest here a little while?” she asked, with a 
sweet smile. 

Hannah gazed at the speaker in the utmost astonish- 
ment, forgetting to answer her question, or offer a seat, 
or even to shut the door, through which the wind 
was blowing fiercely. 

What! was this beautiful pale young creature the 


2) 





Countess of Hurst-Monceaux, the rival of Nora, the 
wife of Herman Brudnell, the “ artful woman,” who 
had entrapped the young Oxonian into a discredit- 
able marriage? Impossible! 

While Hannah stood thus dumb-foundered before the 
visitor, Reuben came forward with rude courtesy, closed 
the door, placed a chair before the fire, and invited the 
young lady to be seated. 

The Countess, with a gentle bow of thanks, passed 
on, sank into the chair, and let her sable furs slip from 
her shoulders in a drift around her feet. 

(To be continued) 





Discovery OF Roman Tomps AT CAMBRIDGE. 
The local Chronicle announces the discovery of some 
interesting relics about half a mile from the Via De- 
vana, or Huntingdon-road. Workmen, in digging for 
the black nodules called coprolites, which are converted 
into manure, came upon a stone tomb, with its tenant, 
and the usual accompaniments of vases, glass bottles, 
pottery, and the like. The sarcophagus is made of 
great oolite, seemingly Barnac stone, and contains the 
skeleton of a female. Another stone coffin has since 
been met with, containing a male skeleton, but the 
stone was so rotten that it. has unfortunately been 
almost destroyed by the workmen’s picks, 

Witp Bees 1n Gripes. .Lanv.—Some idea may be 
formed as to the number of swarms of wild bees in 
some of the south-west parts of Gipps Land from the 
circumstance that at one station the owner has twenty- 
seven hives. This stock of bees, he informs us, has 
been accumulated solely. by swarms settling down 
about the establishment, near to which there are no 
other. human dwellings. It is little more ‘than a 
quarter of a century since English bees were first intro- 
duced by some residents around Melbourne, and as 
every bee-keeper occasionally lost swarms, the forests 
on, the Upper Yarra: were soon stocked with them. 
From the localities in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Melbourne, and from the forests on the Yarra and about 
Dandenong, the bees, as they multiplied, seem to have 
spread more towards Gipps Land than north or north- 
east towards the Goulburn River, for about Western 
Port and south-west Gipps Land we learn that in the 
forests, sheltered in hollow trees, they are so numerous 








that large quantities of honey are annually collected. 
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VICKSBURG. 


THE present object of attack by the Federal Govern- 





| expedient of snbmerging a large tract of country 


ment, is a city and port of entry, and the capital of | 


Warren County, in the State of Mississippi—situated 
on the river of that name, about 400 miles above New 
Orleans, and 50 west of Jackson, the capital of Missis- 
sippi, with which it is connected by a railway. The 


situation of Vicksburg is elevated, but undulating; and | 


the town is far from being compactly or handsomely 
built. It, however, contains, besides the county build- 
ings—some of which are in a very creditable style of 
archigecture—six churches, and several educational in- 
stitutions. Being the most commercial city on the 
great river between Natchez and Memphis, it was, pre- 
vious to the war, a principal mart for cotton, of which 
article about 100,000 bales were annually exported by 
steam-boats and rail to New Orleans. The wealth of 
the place is considerable, and the population, according 
to the last census, amounted to 3,678. 

The war of secession has necessitated the construc- 
tion of a formidable array of forts and batteries for the 
defence of the city, both on the land and river faces. 
Seaward, it is chiefly protected by the fortifications of 
Port Hudson, on the left bank of the Mississippi, about 
twenty-five miles above Baton Rouge, and 145 from 
New Orleans. 

The importance of Vicksburg and Port Hudson to 
the command of the Mississippi, may be understood 
from the fact that, in a speech delivered before the 
Legislature at Jackson, on the 27th of December, 1862, 
Mr. Jefferson Davis solemnly declared that “ Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson must be held at all hazards, as their 
possession alone secured the communication with the 
States west of the Mississippi.” Under such cireum- 
stances, it is, therefore, a natural consequence that the 
Federals should attach importance to the position, and 
that their most strenuous efforts should be exerted to 
obtain possession of it. 


For this purpose, a combined expedition was directed | 


against Fort Hudson and Vicksburg, consisting of a 
fleet of ironclads and transports, under Commodore 
Farragut, and a land force, commanded by General 
Grant. In addition to these, a second force was de- 
tailed, under General Banks, to advance upon Vicks- 
burg by the Yazoo Pass, involving a march of some 
500 miles from the starting-point to the defences in the 
rear of the doomed city; but in spite of all difficulties 


in the way, on the 24th of March it was announced | on the part of Admiral Parragr’, +, ran by the batteries, 
that the force of General Banks had penetrated to | and it served their Puree perfectly, for its brilliant 


within five miles of the Confederate works. 
General Grant seems to have advanced more slowly, 


and to have relied more upon engineering operations, , 500n vA the range, and for an hour and a half poured | 
thax »»on an actual attack upon his enemy, and thus, 


| ful struggle has yet developed; and it is not strange 


| the order which will connect his name with such an 


‘ ‘a Most destructive fire into their victim. 
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[ VICKSBURG. | P 
on the 15th of March, he resorted to the extraordinary | as well as she could, but under the circumstances her 


guns could not do much effective service, and when his 
vessel was pretty thoroughly knocked to pieces, and it 
was evident that she could in no contingency be saved, 
Commander Smith, determined that she should not fall 
into the hands of the enemy, gave orders for her de- 
struction. The command had to be repeated three 
can hardly represent the immense damage this attempt . times before the men would leave their guns ; and then 
to change the channel of the Mississippi has caused. | going through the vessel himself, to make sure that no 
Towns and villages—not very populous ones to be | living being remained upon her, Captain Smith ap- 
sure—but the homes of men, nevertheless, have been | plied the torch, and left his noble vessel only when he 
swept away, and plantations, comprising thousands | saw that the flames had gained such headway that they 
of acres of the richest lands west of the Mississippi, | could by no possibility be extinguished. Some of the 
have been submerged beyond the hope or possi- | crew escaped in boats, and others swam ashore. Between 
bility of redemption for many years to come. | thirty and forty of these were taken prisoners by the 
Hundreds of planters who have regarded them- | Confederates, and the rest made their way to the Federal 
selves as wealthy are stripped of every cent of | gunboats, which lay below the batteries. 

property which they possess in the world. In all For several days the position of the Commodore was 
its bearings this has certainly been the most terrible | one suggestive of considerable anxiety, being shut in 
illustration of the devastation of war which this fear- | between the powerful armament of Port Hudson and 
the batteries of Vicksburg, as in a trap, while‘a flotilla 
of Confederate gun-boats were preparing to attack him. 
and in this exigency a naval force, under Admiral 
event. Porter was despatched to extricate the Commodore from 

The naval force under Commodore Farragut arrived the dilemma he had placed himself in. Accordingly, 
off Fort Hudson on 14th March, and on the same night | on the night of the 16th, Admiral Porter succeeded in 
commenced an attack upon the place in his flag-ship | running the Vicksburg batteries, with seven fine gun- 
the Hartford, with the intent of passing up the river to | boats of his squadron, and three transports. 
Vicksburg; but his own vessel and a gun-boat, the Eleven Federal gun-boats, including those with Com- 
Albatross, were the only ones that passed the line | modore Farragut, were then collected below Vicksburg. 
of batteries on that occasion. The Richmond, | By the last reports they had destroyed’ the Confederate 
one of his sloops-of-war, had nearly run the gauntlet, ; batteries at Warrenton, and had anchored off New Car- 
when an unlucky shot. from one of the batteries | thage, where General Grant's headquarters were’ esta- 
knocked off her safety-valve, compelling her to blow | blished, and to which place a portion of General Grant's 
off steam, and to float down the river through the same | army had proceeded overland. 
fire which she had just passed. The Genesse gun-boat It was expected that the Federal gun-boats would 
was under her protection, and, although uninjured, fell | attack Vicksburg from below,.and from the opposite 
back with the Richmond. The Monongahela gun-boat | shore. But it was also probable that the gun-boats 
got near the upper battery, when she wasrendered unable | would operate up the Red River, and in conjunction 
to stem the current through the heating of her crank-pin, | with General Banks endeavour to foree the evacuation 
and was compelled to return. The Kineo, which ac-| of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, ‘by cutting’ off - 
companied her, was also slightly disabled, and was com- | supplies. 4 
pelled to retire. The Mississippi brought up the rear, | . Reports from Vieksbarg state, however, that there 
and just as she was turning the bend in front of Port | are sufficient supplies there'to last the garrison for two 
Hudson ran hard aground. Her commander, Captain | years. The place is fortified by 225 ‘cannon; and, 
Smith, and the crew, behaving with great coolness. although, at present held by not more than 5,006 troops, 

The Confederates had built a huge fire upon the op- | in case of attack, reinforcements could easily be: ob- 
posite side of the river, in anticipation of an attempt | tained. 

The subjoined relates to the reported evacuation’ of 
Vicksburg by the Confederates :—“ Washington, ‘April 
21.—It is stated here that the President has a despatch 
from General Grant, dated the 16th inst., stating that 
several deserters from the Vicksburg rébel army reported 
that the enemy were evacuating that place. 


by cutting the banks of the canal which connects 
the Mississippi river with Lake Providence. 

The despatch announcing the fact states that this 
measure was not resorted to without hesitation, and it | 
is not strange that it should have been so, for figures 


that General Grant should have hesitated before giving 


light threw the un? tunate vessel into bold relief, and 
made it @ Pr’ ninent target. The Confederate gunners 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The, Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 





CHAPTER. CI, 


As Henry Ashton and his uncle approached the rec- 
tory, they encountered Chettleborough the sexton, and 
poor Martin. The countenance of the idiot brightened 
as our hero took him affectionately by the hand, and 
asked him how he felt. In fact, as Joe observed, it 
almost became intelligent. 

“Back! come again!” said the victim of the war- 
rener’s brutality. “One! two! All will return with 
the sweet flowers and birds of spring!” 

“ Who will return, Martin?” 

The poor old man made uo reply to the question, but 
began, counting with his fingers—* One! two!” and re- 
peating the words “back again ” 

“ What can he mean?” said Henry, anxiously. 

Chettleborough was about to reply, but a look from 
Matthew Ashton restrained him. The worthy farmer 
was perfectly aware how necessary it was that the | 
nerves of his nephew should not be unstrung, or his 
feelings agitated, by the perhaps groundless supposition 
that Ellen was at the abbey. He had made up his mind | 
not to tell him till after the operation. 





“ And how has my poor friend been?” demanded 
Henry of the sexton. 

« E’en as you left bim,” said the old man ; “simple as 
a child; his chief amusement to gather daisies in the | 


churchyard—for he generally accompanies me, and! 


watches by my side whilst I work. At night he will | 
listen for hours to my bells. Of late,” he added, “I ' 
have observed a change in him.” | 
“ How a change?” 
“He is more restless than usual, and once or twice 


has wandered from my cottage. The last time he did | 


not return till morning. He had been, I suspect, to the | 
abbey—for he raved respecting his old master, poor Sir | 
William, and Miss Ellen.” 

By this time they had reached the rectory, where Dr. | 
Orme, the Khan, Colonel Butler, Sir Jasper Pepper, 
General Bouchier, and two medical men were already | 
assembled in the library. 


As unresisting as an infant in the arms of its nurse, 
the old man suffered himself to be seated. The only 
sign of fear or dissent which he exhibited was when 
Joe Beans attempted to remove his cap. 

“No, no!” he muttered. : 

“You had better let me untie it,” whispered Chettle- 
borough ; “ he will not mind me.” 

“Come, Martin!” he said, “ it is time for bed.” 

“Bells! bells!” exclaimed the idiot. 

“What does he mean?” whispered Henry Ashton— 
who, as the moment drew near, repeatedly asked him- 
self if he were justified in sanctioning an experiment 
which might possibly terminate fatally. The sexton 
made answer, that he was accustomed to play his 
charge every night to sleep with his hand-bells; and, 
having observed that in the severest paroxysm of his 
suffering they appeared to soothe him, he had sent them 
up to the rectory, by the son of the clerk, at an early 
hour that very morning. 

Martin still muttered something about bells: but it 
was evident that the word had lost much of its force— 
that the idea it had excited became indistinct—for he 
almost immediately afterwards recommenced counting 
his fingers and deliberately: pronouncing—* One !— 
two!” 


The bells, with the frame on which they were sus- 
pended, were brought into the library, and placed at as 
great a distance from the chair as the size of the room 
would permit. The eyes of the sufferer glistened with 
childish pleasure as the sexton began to strike upon 
them. ’ 

“Now, Joe!” said Henry Ashton, as soon as he saw 
that’ the attention of Martin was engaged; “ whatever 
we may feel for tne pangs of our poor old friend, we 
must be firm. You will take his left hand, whilst I 
secure the right.” 

“Oh, Master Harry!” observed the rustic, with a 
sigh; “I would give the best year of my life that it 
wor over!” 


The two young men each secured a hand of the | 
patient, whilst Chettleborough commenced one of his | 


favourite tunes upon the bells. 

The idiot began to ‘move his head from side to side 
as if to: beat time to the measure. The Khan advanced 
from the bay-window to the back of the chair, and 
began gently to turn the screws of the frame. So 
gradual was the operation, that the circle closed round 


“ Stop this!” he said. “I cannot endure the thought 
of what his sufferings must be!” 

The man of science, who held his stop-watch in his 
hand, looked at his professional brother to answer for 
him, and went on with his observation. 

“Do not let the cries of the patient distress you! * 
said Doctor Martineau; “ Dalrymple will tell you, as 
well as I, that he considers it a rather favourable symp- 
tom than otherwise. 

Dalrymple nodded, as if to confirm the words of his 
confreére. 

“Very shocking !” observed Sir Jasper Pepper, who 
was beginning to look very bilious. “Oh, that saw!” 

They could hear it distinctly; for the sounds of the 
bells had. ceased. The sexton’s hand trembled so that 
he could no longer play them: it would not have 
been of much use if he could. 

There was a succession of groans; then a deep- 
drawn sigh, followed by silence, which would have been 
unbroken, but for the hissing of the saw, which grated 
so upon the ears of the listeners. 

Judging from the silence that the operation was con- 
cluded, the two surgeons entered the room. They were 
followed by the magistrates and the worthy rector. 

They found the Khan in the act of replacing the cap 
upon the head of poor old Martin, who was insensible. 

Dalrymple motioned to him to remove the cap. 

“As I anticipated,” he said; “you have succeeded 
perfectly in accomplishing the removal of the fractured 
parts, but the patient is dead from exhaustion!” 

The renegade shook his head mournfully. 

“Dead?” groaned Henry, with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment. “Poor old man! fidelity like thine merited a 
better fate than this!” 

Martineau—who had been feeling the wrist of the 
patient—suddenly asked for ammonia: he had discovered 
the faintest possible indication of a pulse. 

“ Quick!” he said; “he is not gone yet!” 

The stimulant was instantly applied; the Khan at the 
same time taking care to replace the silver plate, to pre- 
vent any injurious effect from the action of the atmo- 
sphere upon the exposed portion of the brain. 

After a few moments of anxious suspense, Martin 
gave a gentle sigh. His head was immediately released 
| from the frame; and Joe Beans, taking the old man up 
in his arms, as tenderly as a mother would her sleeping 
child, carried him into the adjoining room, and laid him 





i 


At the sight of so many strangers Martin drew back, | the old man’s brow almost without his perceiving it, so | upon the bed. It now became the turn of the regular 


with an expression of almost childish terror. It required 
all. the influence of our hero and the sexton to prevent | 
his escaping from the room. | 

Henry shuddered as he noticed the chair with the 
frame affixed to it. His tried friend Joe had already 
explained to him its use. 

“ Who is that man?” whispered Farmer Ashton, fix- | 
ing his eyes upon the renegade—who betrayed, how- 
ever, neither confusion nor the least sign of recognition 
at the marked gaze of the speaker. | 

His nephew explained. i 

Whilst doing so the Khan—whom their arrival had | 
interrupted in a long explanation which he was giving | 
of his invention, and the results he expected from it, to | 
the medical men—renewed his conversation. At the | 
first sound of his voice the farmer started, trembled, and | 
turned very pale. 

“What is the matter? ” demanded our hero. 
you ill?” 

“Nothing—it is nothing, Harry!” answered the old 
man, faintly ; “at least nothing that I can tell you now. | 
Take no heed of me.” | 

With a look of surprise his nephew left him—for at 
this moment Dr. Orme beckoned him to his side. 

“ Do you think,” he said, “ there will be any violence | 
necessary toinduce poor Martin to submit to the opera- 
tion? ,In such case, my worthy friend Dalrymple de- 
clares that he cannot sanction the proceeding. The 
excitement might prove fatal.” 

“The best way to insure its success,” replied our hero, 
“would be for all but Joe, the sexton, and myself to 
withdraw to the adjoining room: the presence of'so 
many persons distracts the poor old man.” 

After a whispered consultation between the surgeons 
and the magistrates, the advice was taken. 

“ Be! firm, Henty!” said the rector, as he wrung the 
hand of his adopted son. “I shall pray for success ! ” 
Turning to the Khan—who mainvtained his usual cold 
and impassible manner—he added: “‘ Whatever may be 
the result, let not the pride of science induce you to 
prolong the sufferings of your patient after the hope of 
achieving a cure has disappeared.” 

“The result is in the hands of God,” said the rene- | 
gade ; “man is but an instrument in His hands!” 

With these words heretired to a deep bay-window at 
the end. of the réom, and began to examine the instru-'| 
ment, which was upon a table under it. | 

No sooner were Joe, Henry, Marti, and the sexton 
alone, than the idiot—upon whose brain impressions 
and recollections were as evanescent as the rainbow— 
began to count upon his fingers: 

“One!—two! back with the flowers and birds! ” 

“ Heis quite calm now,” said the sexton. “Sliall we 
place him'in the chair?” 


“ Are 











+ down his honest face. 


| ery of the patient, he offered up a mental prayer ; as his 


absorbed was he in the musie. 

As soon as the’ head of the old man was secured in 
the necessary position, Henry Ashton looked up in the 
face of the operator. The courage of his sinking heart 
revived, as he gazed upon the calm, self-possessed, dig- 
nified countenance of the Khan. There was neither 
hope nor doubt in his eyé,; but that which at such a 
moment was invaluable—decision. ' 

At the first movement of the circular saw—whose 
action was not only to cut through the injured portion 
of the skull, but at the same time grasp the fragments 
so as to prevent them pressing upon the brain—Martin 
started as if he had received an electric shock, trembled 
violently, uttered a deep groan, and then endeavoured 
to raise his hands. Poor Joe in his agitation nearly 
released the one he held. 

The sexton continued his tune upon the bells. 

The Khan paused. 

* One+two—bells ! “said the old man, faintly. 

The delay was but for an instant, to enable the ope- 
rator to remove a few of the thin grey hairs which im- 

ed the action of the instrument. 

“In the name of humanity,” said our hero, “ do not 
prolong his suffering a single instant after you have 
lost all hope!” 

“In the name of the God of justice and humanity,” 
replied the renegade, in a solemn tone, “I will proceed 
whilst one ray of hope remains ! ” 

And once more he applied the instrument. 

The shrieks and groans of the sufferer soon became 
heart-rending—but above them, loud-and frequent as 
they were, Henry and Joe could distinguish the hissing 
of that terrible saw. ‘They felt it in every nerve! it 
thrilled through their veins like an electric current, 
jarred the very marrow of their bones: the agony they 
endured was second only in its intensity to that of poor 
old Martin. 

In his struggles to release his hands from the firm but 
friendly grasp which retaiued them, the patient dug his 
nails into their palms. Our hero felt sick at- heart: he 
would have given worlds not to have been present, or 
that the operation were over. His companion was pale 
as death; luge drops of cold perspiration ran trickling 


Still the Khan remained unmoved. ..Calm as the iron 
statue of Destiny, he continued to ply the saw, who 
delicate, sharp-cutting teeth were slowly eating throug) 
the shattered fragments of the skull. 

Dr. Orme was a man of the greatest humanity! one 
of those gentle natures which could not endure to wit- 
néss the. sufferings of any living thing, At the first 


practitioners to take him in their charge. 
“Tf we can only succeed in keeping down the fever,” 
observed one. 
“Tn preventing his sinking,” added the other, “ there 
| is a possibility that he may live—at least for some 
time.” 
| “Thank God!” exclaimed our hero, when he heard 
ie opinion ; “it has relieved my heart of a fearful 
oad!” 
“And mine, too;” sobbed Joe, who had been vainly 
trying for some time to suppress a convulsive sort of 
| hiccup. “Hang me, Master Harry! when I looked 
; upon the old man’s face so pale and death-like, and 
| heard the whizz of that infernal saw, I almost felt as if 
I wor helping to commit a murder! ” 
As the Khan who had remained behind in the library, 
| to gather up his instruments, was about to follow, a 
| hand was laid upon his arm: he looked up—the hand 
| was Farmer Ashton’s. 
“ Not now, Matthew!” he said; “not now! I will 
come to the farm to-night—that is, if you promise me 
| to be alone!” 

“I do promise thee!” replied the uncle of our hero, 
in a tone of deep emotion. “ Thee will not fail me? I 
long to learn "4 

“You shall learn everything which I can or dare 
impart,” interrupted the renegade; “ remember, this is 
no place for explanations such as ours ! ” 

So saying, he left the apartment. 

“T am right;” muttered the farmer, as he followed 
‘him. “I knew that I could not be mistaken ; besides, 
the called nie Matthew: how should a stranger know 
pmy name?” 
Although the operation had been so far successfully 
performed, the breath of lite was all but extinct in the 
) aged sufferer. Both the medical men expressed a doubt 
| whether, in the event of his recovering his reason, he 
| would sufficiently rally. to make a deposition, 

Dr. Orme observed that he felt inclined to sleep. 

“You are right,” said the Khan, whose contidence 
had never foran instani deserted him; “he is about to 
sleep!” 

Henry walked up to him, andgratefully pressed his 
hand. - 


” 





“From which sleep,” continued the speaker, ‘he 
will either awake with reason and memory restored, or 
in_a world where suffering and crime are alike un- 
known!” 

“You, at least, will watch by him?” 

“Tt would be useless, young man,” said the rene- 
gade, placing his hand upon the shoulder of the 
speaker, who was no other than our hero, “I can no 





sereams became louder and more vidlent, he grasped 


the arm of Surgeon Dalrymple. | 





further.serve him ; added to which, an imperative duty 
calls me elsewhere. “ Doubt not,” he added, “ whate'er 
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betide, my wish to serve you—for I have not forgotten 
the scene with the warrener, in the grounds of Sir 
Jasper Pepper. “f L live, we shall meet again!.” 

So saying, he quitted the rectory, but not alone: Joe 
Beans accompanied him, with the keys of the beliry-— 
the temporary prison to which Will Sideler had been 
conveyed, to await the result of Martin’s recovery, 





CHAPTER CIL 
O woman. in affection strong, 
Weak only in joy’s sunny hour ; 
More than to man to thee belong, 
Endurance in misfortune’s hour. 
Old Song. 
Ir is not to be supposed that Zara did not mis: the | 
weapon which Ellen had secured on the night when 
the inmates of the abbey were startled by the visit of 
the harmless maniac, who, like a restless spectre, 
haunted the abode of his former master; or that she 
was ata loss to guess the purpose for which her foster- 
child had taken it. Strange to relate, far from being 
alarmed, the ayah felt proud of her charge. She expe- 
rienced emotions similar to those which the spectator 
feels who assists at the representation of some highly- 





wrought tragedy, or listens to the recital of some 
desperate achievement: With all her faults and 
treachery, the Indian could appreciate a great and 
heroic act. 

“It was from this source,” she murmured, “that the } 
daughter of the pale face drew her resolution! She 
has less of her mother’s-blood than mine—I gave her 
the spirit which danger strengthens. Hitherto I have 
considered her only as a child; suffering, I find, has 
changed her into a woman!” 

From that time her manner became so affectionate to 
the prisoner, that had not Ellen deemed it a deep-laid 
scheme to throw her off her guard, she would have 
welcomed it as the first dawning of a repentant spirit. 

“It matters little which!” thought the persecuted 
girl; “I am mistress of my destiny! They may de- 
stroy me—but my enemies shall never make me false 
to the faith I have plighted—to the man who hath won | 
my virgin heart! Better Henry should mourn me 
dead, than despise me living!” 

On the arrival of Meeran Hafaz at Carrow, Lady 
Mowbray, who had neither forgotten nor forgiven the | 
spirited interference of the ayah in behalf of Ellen, 
poured into his ear the poison of her doubts. “She! 
felt assured,” she said,“ that the Indian nurse meditated 
treachery.” 

At first the young man smiled incredulously. 

“ Ste has been bribed! ” urged her ladyship. 

“ Bribed! ” repeated Meeran; “you do not know the 
character of Zara! There is no sacrifice she would 
not make for those whom she loves! When she has 
once given her word, the wealth of Peru would fail to 
move her!” 

“ Bribed through her affections then,” continued the 
artful woman; “but bribed I am sure she has been! 
See her yourself, and judge if she is not changed! Ask 
the Colonel “ 

“T shall do better!” replied the youth, coolly. 

“ Better ? ” 

“ ] shall inquire of herself!” 

So saying, he traced a single word, in the sacred cha- 
racters of the Hindoos, upon a piece of paper, and re- 
quested her ladyship to send one of her servants with | 
it to the ayah—who in a few moments made her ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room. Her foster-son eyed | 
her narrowly. There was something in her manner | 
which instantly struck him: it was warm and affec- | 
tionate, as usual, but a shade of sadness was mingled | 
with it. | 

“ Zara,” he said, “you do not seem rejoiced to see | 
me?” 

“ Not unless I see yon happy!” was the reply; “it 
was an evil hour,” she added, “ which brought us to 
this cold, distant land, where hearts and faces are like | 
painted sepulchres—masked and deceitful! ” 

At the allusion to painted sepulchres, Lady Mowbray 
blushed through her rouge. despite her effort to look as 
if she did not understand the allusion. 

“Tam not alone changed,” continued the speaker; 
“although I have given you proofs of my fidelity— | 
suppressed for your sake, the yearning of my heart for 
the child I nurtured—you have listened to the tale of 
the slanderess, and suspect me! ” 








“Zara!” 
“ Why else,” added the ayah, sternly, and at the same 
time casting a withering look of scorn towards her ac- 


cuser, “is that woman present at our meeting ? Do you 
class me with the vile thing whose service gold can 
purchase ?” 

“No, Zara!” exclaimed the young man, struck by 
her manner; “it is true that I trust but little to hu- 
manity—for the more I mingle with mankind, the more 
experience teaches me tu despise it. I doubt myself, 
and all around me ; but not you—not you!” 

** What a very weak young man!” mentally observed 
her ladyship, who could not comprehend the existence 
of such feelings between the haughty, wealthy! 





Meeran, and one whom she looked upon.as little better 
than a slaye. a 

“ You, trust me still? "said the ayah, fixing upon 
him a penetrating .glance,.as if to read his. secret 
thoughts. 

“Still and.ever!” he'replied. 

There was a pause, broken only by a deep sigh from 
his nurse; some terrible emotion seemed to agitate her 
bosom—but the struggle’ was a brief one, for her 
countenance speedily resumed . its impassible ex- 
pression; and, turning with an air of dignity to- 
wards. Lady Mowbray, she requested to. be left alone 
with her foster-son. 

Boiling. with rage and malice, the artful woman 
bounded out of the room. It seemed a relief to both 
when she was gone-——for both despised her, For some 
time they. gazed upon each other in silence, which 
Zara was the first to break. , 

“ Meeran,” she said, in a low, musical .tone, which 
she invariably used when speaking. in the language of 
their native East, “I cannot dissemble with you. A 
change has come over me. :I will no longer serve you 
in your designs against Ellen!” 

The young man bounded from the couch upon which 
he was sitting with the ferocity of a tiger, his face 
flushed with passion, and then,gradually assumed that 


pale olive hue which indicated the gathering tempest, 
| of his soul. 


Zara regarded him unmoved—she had frequently 
witnessed such changes in his infancy; and was not to 
be terrified by them in his manhood. 

“T have witnessed the sufferings of Ellen,” she con- 
tinued, “her sufferings and despair: she is dying, 
Meeran—the child I nurtured is dying through our 
cruelty! Act generously,” she added; ‘achieve man’s 
noblest conquest—the victory over his passions ; re- 
sign her, and return to India!” 

It would be impossible to describe the scorn and im- 
potent rage with which her foster-son listened to the 


| unwelcome words of the ayah—to whom his slightest 


caprice had hitherto been law, absolute as those of her 
own caste. 

“ Resign her!” he exclaimed; “not in the grave! 
From my funeral pyre my ashes still would claim her! 
I thought thou hadst known me better! My purpose 
is immoyable—alike in love or hate! Is this your gra- 
titude? ” he added, bitterly. 

“Gratitude!” she repeated, with a look of painful 
surprise ; “ gratitude for having watched over you with 
a mother’s care—for having loved you with more than 
a mother’s love—for having o’erleaped each human 
barrier—broken every human tie—to please you ? ” 

“It was your duty!” retorted Meeran sternly. 

Zara smiled in bitterness, 

“But it is well that lam warned—for with me to 
know my enemy is to be armed! Give up the key 
of Ellen’s chamber! ” 

It was instantly thrown upon the table by the ayah, 
whose eyes flashed as terribly as hisown.. There was 
something fearful in the silent hostility of these two 
beings, whu had hitherto been actuated as by one spirit. 

“ And now,” said the young Indian, “‘ hear my last 
commands; to-morrow night I expect the arrival of 
the priest who is to make Ellen mine—for mine, by 
force or her own consent, she shall be! I have sworn 
it by myself!” 

“The cnly God you worship!” observed Zara, in a 
sarcastic tone. 

Without deigning « reply, Meeran Hafaz took up 
the key and left the apartment, without casting a look 
upon the nurse, who remained for several minutes 
standing on the same spot, like a person who has re- 


| ceived a sudden blow. Twice did the unhappy 


woman press her hand upon her side, and breathe the 
name of her foster-son.” 

“ Ingrate!” she exclaimed at last, with a passionate 
burst of grief; “ingrate! was it for this I stifled the 
voice of nature in my breast, and lent myself to crime 
my soul abhorred—practised against the happiness of 
Ellen, who is as dear to meas if ‘I, had borne her? . I 
am rightly served,” she added. . “ My sin is made my 
punishment! Meeran,” she continued, “thou hast seen 
me strong in vice—shall I prove weak in virtue? How 
Zara has sinned thou knowest too well! How she can 
atone, thou hast yet to learn'” 

Twice during the day the ayah sought the chamber 
of Ellen, but found it locked. The second time she 
called to her. 

“‘ They have sepavated us!” she said, in a kinder 
tone; “but. at night the eyes and arm of Zara shall 
watch over her charge!” 

(To be continued.) 


i 





DxeartH or Brevs From Apoptexy.—In consequence 
of a large number of the pigeons kept in the gardens 
of the Tuileries having been found dead, as was be- 
lieved from the effect’of poison, Dr. Grassi, Pharmacien 
to the Emperor, was directed to discover the cause, and, 
on investigation, found that they had died from 
apoplexy, to which they are particularly liable at this 
season. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
7’ - °" <fsecoxp sorter] 7 

There are more things in Seema and 


dreamt of in our philosophy, Horatio. — 


Tue further we dive into the interesting subject of 
Sir Charles Lyell’s work’‘on thé ““ Antiquity of the 
Human Species,” and contemplate the argument lie de- 
duces from geological research, the more profound is 
the gratification we enjoy at the result of his labours. 
We have already referred to the three distinct: and 
widely separated periods described as the pliocene—tho 
post-pliocene, and the recent—to each of which eras 
an antiquity, which rolls back not merely: by thou- 
sands, but by tens and hundreds of thousands, of yéars, 
is attributed, and ‘in each of these successive the 
fact of the existence of man appears capable of, at least, 
inferential proof. Assiming, however, that only to be 
fact which is capable of. unmistakable deduction, the 
author proceeds toargue that, if the vast mass of continu-. 
ally accumulating evidence forbids us to doubt that the 
existence of man upon the earth wasin what geologists 
call the “recent” period, there still appears every pre- 
sumption that his appearance in Europe is separated 
from the era of even the most modern of the tertiary 
beds by many thousand years of intense cold. 

This “glacial period,” as it is termed, is the cul- 
minating point of a series of ages beginning in the latter 
part of the tertiary era, during which the climate of the 
northern part of Europe gradually became colder 
and colder. The geology of the: coasts of Nor- 
folk .and Suffolk illustrates this change in an 
extremely beautiful and simple manner. There 
we find exposed three submarine formations, called 
“crag,” which are well . known: to the ‘agri- 
culturists from their utility as manures for soils de- 
ficient in calcareous matter. The oldest of these, the 
coralline crag of Suffolk, contains among its: marine 
shells 51 per cent. of existing species. Of these, how~ 
ever, about a sixth part are ao longer found in British 
seas, and of this sixth part 14 out of 15 are confined to- 
more southern latitudes. The next in order of anti- 
quity, the red crag, contains 57 per cent. of existing 
species, several of which likewise are no longer found 
in our waters. Butof these the southern species con- 
stitute only two-thirds. The Norwich, or “ mammali- 
ferous” crag, which is the most recent of the three 
formations, contains 85 per cent. of existing species, and 
among those found in it which are no longer living in 
British seas there is not a single southern species. 

It would seem, therefore, certain that the waters in 
which the crag beds were deposited had, doubtless with 
some oscillations, but on the whole uniformly, cooled. 
down toa temperature much lower than thatnow prevail- 
ing in the same latitude. Their ultimate condition at the 
close of the tertiary period may perhaps be gathered 
from the evidence afforded by the deposits at Chilles- 
ford, near Woodbridge, in Suffolk, the most southern 
point to which the “ Norwich ‘crag” has hitherto been 
traced. They are supposed to be somewhat more: 
modern than the analogous beds at Cromer; and ott 
of 23 shells obtained from a thickness of 20ft. deposit, 
most of them betray a northern, and some even an. 
arctic character. 

The cold, however, of the time when the Chillesford 
beds were deposited went on still increasing, although 
with oscillations, At Cromer the crag thins off, and, 
to the south, its place is occupied by a fossil forest, re~: 
posing immediately on the chalk formation, which has 
been traced for more than forty miles. The stumps oi 
the trecs still stand erect with their roots attached to 
them, penetrating into the loam on which they once 
grew, as may be seen after any great storm has cleared 
away the body of sand and shingle with which they 
are habitually covered. . Above this forest-bed, and 
also above the tertiary crag, comes a thick deposit of 
sands, alternating with clays and layers of lignite, the 
last originating im the fallen trees of the “ forest-bed,” 
accumulated during a period in which there . were- 
several changes of level; so that the forest was some- 
times overflowed by a river, sometimes by the salt 
waters of an estuary. 

The trees of this forest were chiefly, if not wholly, 
Scotch and spruce firs,and among the fossil cones of 
the.spruce may be seen some having only the central. 
part remaining, the rest having been bitten away by 
the contemporanecus squirrels. Next, above the lig- 
nite beds, comes the boulder clay of the glacial period, 
an unstratified formation from twenty to eighty feet ix 
thickness, containing hugs erratic blocks, some of them 
sharp and angular, some polished and scratched, but 
all of them brought from an enormous distance. upon 
icebergs, and deposited on these shores while yet sub- 
merged. On the top of the boulder clay, or dill, is'x 
bed of contorted drift, the origin of which we will pre- 
sently explain; and yet higher comes the gravel dilu- 
vium—the deposit in which elsewhere the flint instru- 


* “The Geological Evidences of the of Man, with 
Remarks on Theories of the Origin of S hy. Varaton 
By Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S. London: Murray, 1863. 
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«ments, indicating the‘éxistence of man, have been 


found. 

Sir Charles considers that the features charac- 
-terizing this assemblage of deposits oy that, subse- 
quently to the minor variations of level indicated by | 
the strata of the lignite bed, there must have been a 
grand submergence to the extent of 400 feet or more, 
vand a ré-elevation. to the present height. During this, 

movement, which was effected very slowly, the ice- 
bergs did their work, of which the ¢i// and superin- 
~eumbent contorted strata are the record. 

The vast forces which were employed in this opera- 
tion may be better imagined by considering the analo- 
gous one now going on by the same agency. Green- 
land consists of ‘two regions—the “inland,” a vast 
region of 800 miles in breadth, and much more in | 
length from north to south, buried under a colossal | 
mass of snow at all seasons of the year—and the “ out- | 
skirts,” an assemblage of islands and peninsulas (gene- | 
rally free from snow in July and August), with fiords 
of 50 or 100 miles long running up into the land. On| 
reaching the heads of these fiords a perpendicular wall 
of ice is seen, 2,000 feet thick, and beyond this the ice | 
of the interior rises by a succession of plateaux, the | 
underlying ridges and valleys being, as it were, levelled 
by the filling up of their inequalities with the solid | 
mass. As many as twenty-five of these ice-steps were , 
counted without exhausting their number. 

Now, as the accumulation of ice over this region is 
continually augmented by the fall of snow, as may be 
seen in the névé of the Swiss glaciers on a compara- | 
tively minute scale, Greenland forms a centre for the 
dispersion of enormous fields of ice, sending off, as it 
does, huge masses (analogous to the glaciers of Swit- 
zerland) in all directions. When these reach the friths 
of the “outskirts,” they do not find water of a sufli- 
ciently high temperature to melt them, and, instead of 
being decomposed, they are protruded in a solid form 
under the salt water, grating along the bottom, which 
they scrape and score at many hundreds of. feet in 
depth. At last they come to water deep enough to 
float them, and, finally, a gigantic fragment separates 
itself and is borne out to sea, carrying with it stones, 
sand, and mud frozen on to it. Many of these monsters | 
which fill Baffin’s Bay are four or five miles in length, | 
and rise above the water more than 200 feet, the sub- | 
merged portion being, of course, six or eight times as 
much. 

Supposing an ice-island of this kind to run 
aground in a warmer latitude, the immediate effect of 
the shock will be to polis: and groove the subjacent 
rocks, obliterating, possibly, a considerable extent of 
strata by abrasion. Becoming fixed, it will then gra- 
dually melt. The masses of earth and stones with 
which it is charged will be deposited on or near the 
site where it first took ground. If there be no current, 
they will sink to the bottom in a promiscuous heap ; 
but if there be one, a certain arrangement of mate- 
rials will take place under its influence, producing 
the effect of stratification. 

Sometimes in the course of its voyage, the ice- 
berg may, as it melts, so alter the position of its 
centre of gravity as to capsize, and thus discharge 
its freight suddenly in the middle of the sea. Icebergs 
of yet another kind are those which are.a compact ag- 
gregate of several small floats, each of which has be- 
come charged withstones and mud frozen toit. In passing 
through a narrow passage, or from other causes, these 
often jostle and mount upon each other, as is constantly 
Seen to happen in the “ice-jams ” of the river St. Law- 
rence. 

When a composite mass of this kind is stranded 
and melts away, the mud and dirt sometimes settles 
down, fold upon fold, and ultimately produces the ap- 
pearance of strata contorted into the most extraordinary 
shapes. Mr. Prestwich was the first to suggest this 
explanation of a most puzzling phenomenon, that of 
deposits apparently twisted in all directions, yet lying 
between two beds themselves obviously undisturbed. 
Such singular appearances are presented in the valley 
of the Somme, as well as at Mundesley, near Cromer, 
and in many other places which might be named. 

The author then proceeds to say—* Just suchacentre 
of dispersion of icebergs as. Greenland is now were the 
Scandinavian mountains during the ‘ glacial period’ of 
Northern Europe. The prevalence of the erratic blocks 
along the borders of the Baltic, where they first excited 
attention, produced in the infancy of geological science 
a theory of some sudden rush from the north of an 
enormous body of water charged with mud and stones, 
of which these masses were the memorial. But.it is 
found that the blocks have been not only carried south- 
ward but also northward and north-eastward; and also 
that the direction of the furrows and scratches in the 
soil produced by glacial abrasion can only. be reconciled 
with the supposition that the whole of Norway and 
Sweden wasonce covered entirely with ice, as Greenland 
now is. As the cold increased from the time of the de- 
posits of the coralline crag, Scandinavia acquired more 
and more of an arctic character.. First, there was a 
period of separate glaciers, like the condition of Swit- 
zerland at the present day. Then followed the gloomy 
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| It had been argued in favour of the grooving | 


Greenlandic mantle of universal ice. As this gave way, | 
a second period of separate glaciers supervened, filling | 
the. valleys now wooded with firs and birch., And, 
finally, under the influence of the Gulf-stream, and the 
various changes. which have occurred in the level of the | 
land within the Arctic circle, the present climate has 
been brought about, which ensures the melting of all | 
permanent ice on the sea level at any lower latitude than 
70 degrees N. But large transverse morraines in many 
of the Swedish and Norwegian glens still attest the 
last retreat of now extinct glaciers.” 

Not only Scandinavia, however, but Scotland also, 
and even Wales, had its Greenland climate. There is | 
every reason to believe that the Grampians were once | 
enveloped “in one great winding-sheet of snow and | 
ice.” Grooves produced by glacial abrasion are found | 
in many places, under such circumstances that it is im- | 
possible to suppose them produced by stranded icebergs | 
when that part of the country was submerged. In that 
case, coming from the north, as the floating masses | 
would have done, the general direction of the grooves 
must have been parallel to the coast line. As it is, they 
diverge from a centre, and point sometimes northwards, 
sometimes westward, sometimes to the south-east, 
always in accordance with the direction of the principal 
glens and fiords. There is another very remark- 
able circumstance which goes to confirm this view. 


having been effected by floating ice on a_ sub- 
merged surface, that the erratic blocks found in 
Scotland constantly failed to conform to the direction of 
the minor hills and valleys. But this, though conclu- 
sive against glacial action on the small scale, is of no 
weight when a degree of cold like that of Greenland is 
supposed. The minor valleys, under such circum- 
stances, become filled up with solid never-melting ice, 
and are as if they did not exist for all subsequent move- 
ments of the superincumbent mass. 

It is a very singular circumstance that no marine 
shells are found in Scotland much above the level of 
500 feet:above the sea. The highest known are at Air- 
drie, in the neighbourhood ,of Glasgow, where the 
species indicate that at the time of their deposition the | 
climate must have been of a highly arctic character. | 
Yet at much greater heights stratified masses of drift | 
appear. One remarkable instance is shown on the east 
side of the valley of the Tummel, just below Killie- 
crankie, Here perfectly horizontal strata are found, 
consisting of fine silt, alternating with coarser mate- 
rials, and containing large boulders often polished and 
striated on one or more sides by glacial action. The 
subjacent rocks are also everywhere polished, and 
grooved by the same agency. What now can be the 
origin of this deposit, extending, if outlying patches be 
reckoned, from a level of 600 ft. to that of 1,550 ft. above 
the sea? Isit of submarine origin? If so, how comes 
it to be devoid of marine shells? If not, whence the} 
stratification which is so striking? For in one section, 
where a vertical thickness of 130 feet is exposed, more 
than 2,000 distinct layers of sand, clay, and gravel were 
counted, the whole unquestionably accumulated under 
water. 

The original observer of this deposit, Mr. Jamie- 
son, who at first was inclined to think it formed below 
the sea, has hit upon a solution free from either ob- 
jection of the above dilemma. He supposes the deposits 
to have been made in a deep glacier pool. The beds 
are situated in a. deep depression between two buttresses 
of rock, and if an enormous glacier be supposed to have 
filled the valley of the Tummel, and opposed a trans- 
verse barrier to the passage of a mountain torrent, all 
the phenomena rémarked would naturally be produced 
in along series of years. Many such glacier ponds 
now occur in the Alps, and both angular and rubbed 
stones, part of the lateral morraine of the moving 
glacier, constantly fall into them, as the edge of the 
glacier is undermined by the pent-up water. 

Glacier lakes, in the sense of lakes produced through 
the stoppage by glaciers of the natural outfall of water, 
likewise furnish an explanation of one of the most re- 
markable geological phenomena in existence—the so- 
called “parallel roads” of Glen Roy. Sir Charles 
Lyell (opposite page 252) gives a view of the locality 
where these occur, and most extraordinary is the scene 
depicted—the “ parallel roads” consist of three shelves 
of detritus running at exactly the same level along all 
the folds of the mountain, and both sides of the glen. 
Of these, the lowest, which is 850 feet above the level 
of the sea, is continued through Glen Spean,a large 
valley with which Glen Roy is united, The second 
“ parallel road” is 212 feet higher, and the third 82 feet 
higher still. There is also a slightly higher one in a 
contiguous valley, Glen Gluoy, which reaches 1,156 
feet above the sea level. 

It has at. different times been asserted by many 
geologists that these singular terraces are ancient 
beaches accumulated around the edges of sheets of 
water which once stood at their several levels. But it 
is only lately that the nature of these sheets of water 
has been divined. ‘They really were glacier lakes. At 
the time when the cold was most intense, the, up 


of a transverse glacier, rose to that level, and for a 
long time received the detritus from the hill-sides into 
its bosom, and retained it in immediate contiguity to 
the margin. At this time the lower part of Glen Roy 
must have been filled up with ice. Astheice sank 
into less dimensions a new level, was formed, corre- 
sponding to the middle shelf of detritus, the height of 
the water being in this case determined by a col of land. 
Finally, the glaciers still diminishing, the third and 
much the largest lake of the three was formed, the 
waters of which escaped over another col. 

All the agencies in operation by this theory are 
vere cause. The glaciers hypothesized have left their 
marks behind them in the strix of the hard rocks over 
which tiey passed, and the cols exhibit clear evidence 
of. water having flowed out by them for a considerable 
period. But the cogency of the arguments which 
support the theory cannot be conveyed without the 
plan which accompanies them in Sir Charles’s book, 
to which we refer. 

It may be observed, in connection with these theories, 
that Dr. Hooker has found analogous phenomeua, which 
he considers admit of a similar solution, in the upper 
valleys of the Himalaya mountains; and that, as our 
author acutely observes, the absence of fossil shells 
obviously in subaqueous strata goes to prove the 
latter to have been deposited in the cold water of 
glacier lakes, which, in Switzerland at the present day, 
are never found to contain testacea. 

It is, of course, plain that the excessive cold of the 
Greenland type had ceased to prevail in Scotland at 
the time the “ parallel roads” began to be formed. ‘Che 
movement of ice, in anything like the masses such a 
state of things implies, would have obliterated all trace 
of them, or, rather, would have prevented the forma- 
tion of the lakes of which the shelves mark out the 
margin. In fact, Sir Charles Lyell seems to consider 
that they are among the most recent of Scotch glacial 
phenomena, and that their date cannot be very far 
antecedent to the appearance of mankind in this part 
of Europe. He has not decided whether they partook 
of the great subsidence of the southern parts of Scot- 
land under the sea, which left beds of recent shells 524 
feet above its level at Airdre in Lanarkshire. But, as 
he remarks, it is plain that the land may have been 
submerged to that extent, and considerably more too, 
without the sea reaching even the lowest of the 
“parallel roads.” 

The amount of subsidence which took place 
in the glacial period is a matter of considerable dis- 
pute. It is certain that part of North Wales sank 
2,000ft., and the circumstance of no marine tes- 
tacea being found in Scotland more than 540ft. high 
is not absolutely conclusive against that country having 
suffered a submersion as great, or nearly so. For if on 
its gradual emergence the cold was excessive, so that 
the land was icebound after the Greenlandic type, the 
protrusion of the solid masses of ice would by abrasion 
destroy all trace of the marine deposits; and we have 
seen that, by the highest of these which have been 
found, an arctic climate is indicated. If Scotland, 
however, sank as much as Wales did, all that remained 
above water must have appeared in the shape of a small 
archipelago of islands. 

To illustrate this hypothesis, Sir Charles has intro- 
duced three very curious ideal maps, one indicating 
the appearance of the British Islands as assumed on 
the foregoing conclusions. Another showing the effect 
of a depression of only 600ft.; and a third that of an 
equal elevation, and, on referring to them, the reader 
will be surprised to find that almost all Eastern and 
Central England will vanish away in the second case ; 
and even more so, that all the British Islands and their 
dependencies, including the Hebrides, Orkneys, and 
Shetlands, will, in the third, be joined to the Conti- 
nent, with the addition of twice their whole area of 
new soil. 

There is much reason to believe that each one of these 
mapsis a fair representation of this part of Europe, atsome 
time during the period which has elapsed since the 
growth of the Cromer forest of Scotch and spruce firs, 
which we described above. That forest belongs to the 
close of what is called, for distinction, the first con- 
tinental period. The land having formerly been 500 or 
600 feet higher than at present, was then sinking grad- 
ually, and continued its subsidence until 1,500 or 2,000 
feet.below the present level. With this period of sub- 
mergence cvincides the Greenlandic frost of Scandinavia, 
and the dispersion of erratic blocks through the instru- 
mentality of icebergs over the whole of the North of 
Europe. 

From this maximum state of subsidence, the whole 
land again gradually rose, bringing to the light of day 
the bottom, of the glacial sea, with its marine testacea 
and glacial drift, and continuing its upward course till 
it reached an elevation as great or greater than that 
attained in the first continental period: During this 
second continental period, the cold, though diminishing, 
was stillintense. There were glaciers in the higher moun- 
tains of Scotland and Wales, aud in the latter country 
there is evidence that these agents pushed before them, 
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their previous submergence, some valleys had been 
filled. 

To some partof this era, the “ parallel roads” of Glen 
Roy are referred by our author. In it, too, as it would 


seem, the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros, together | 


with the modern flora and fauna of Germany, passed 
into the British Islands. 
fabricated the flint tools of the Somme valley and the 
Brixham caves, belong to the later part of this “second 
continental period.” hen followed the subsidence, and 


The human races, also, who | 


breaking up of the terrestrial area we have imagined into | 


various fragments—a process which has issued in the 
present state of things. 

In the course of this breaking up, Ireland was 
separated from England before England beeame separated 
fron: the Continent ; as might be expected from the cir- 
cumstance that St. George’s Channel is nearly twice the 
depth of the Straits of Dover. But the same thing was 
very beautifully inferred by the late Professor Forbes 
from the distribution of species, animal and vegetable, 
in the three regions. There are, for instance, twice as 
many reptiles in England as in Ireland. But there are 
also twice as many in Belgium as in England; while at 
the same time all the Irish species are found in England, 
and all the English species are found in Belgium. The 
natural inference is, that the migration of species west- 
ward taking place gradually, sufficient time had not 
elapsed to complete the fusion of the Continental and 
British, or that of the British and Irish, before the 
separation of the countries took place. If this sepa- 
ration followed in the sequel of a slow, gradual 
subsidence, it is plain, from the different depths of the 
channels, that the continental condition of Ireland must 
have ceased very much sooner than that of Great Bri- 
tain, while italso must have commenced much later. 

The excessive cold which characterized the “glacial 
iod” in Seandinavia and the British Islands ex- 


peri 
«1 also to Switzerland, although the Alps lie far 
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south of the area we have been describing, being in- 
cluded between the 44th and 47th parallels of latitude: 
The erratic boulders which cover the south-east flanks 
of the Jura have been for some time explained as 
having floated thither on icebergs; but of late a close 
examination of the valley between Geneva and Soleure 
has proved that they were really conveyed ‘there on 
glaciers. 


The glacier of the Rhone was not always the 
puny starveling it now is, It once filled up the whole 
of t valley, turned round the angle opposite to Mar- 
tigny, where it was augmented by another vast glacier 
coming down from the Savoy Alps, and deboueching at 
Villeneuve, pushed the principal portion of its mass 
(after first filling the Lake of Geneva) in the direction 
of Chasseron on the Jura, where it left erratic blocks 
at a height of 2,015 feet above the Lake of Neufchatel, 
or 3,450ft. above the sea level. The granite blocks which 
are found here are traceable to a shoulder of Mont 
Blane, overhanging Martigny. Im the same way a 
vast block of talcose granite, now about ten miles 
from Soleure, in bulk equal to a cube of forty feet, is 
found to have been derived from the left side of the 
upper part of the Rhone valley, far above Martigny. 
in order to arrive at the spot where it is deposited, it 
must have gone all round by Martigny, Bex, aud Ville- 
neuve, a journey of 150 miles. 

The evidence of such actual but extraordinary trans- 
port having taken place by means of a glacier on land, 
and not of icebergs floating over a submerged plain, is, 


glacier of the Limmat in its retreat. Nor was the 
gigantic glacier action confined to the ‘north of the 
Alps. Sir Charles points out several monuments of 
the work of these Titans in the northern plain of the 
Po. What looks when seen from Turin like a chain of 
mountains (20 miles to the N.E.) is really the morraine 
of an enormous glacier, which descended from Mont 
Blane through the valley of Aosta, and after being met 
by another from Monte Rosa, issued from a narrow 
defile above Ivrea, and left an enormous accumulation 
15 miles across, extending from above Ivrea to below 
Caluso, Its structure is extremely complicated, and 
indicates that the ancient glacier advanced and retreated 
several titties (as is now continually seen in Switzer- 
land) before it ultimately shrank away. 

It will not be considered as surprising that when the 
north and centre of Europe endured a climate of so 
much severity, the temperature of the Mediterranean 
should have also been lower. Such wasthe case. At 
the close of the most modern pliocene deposits, or the 
commencement of the post-pliocene period, northern shells 
existed in the Sicilian seas. And Dr. Hooker dis- 
covered (in the autumn of 1860) that the cedars of 
Lebanon grew on the morraine of an extinct glacier, 
which must. have descended 4,000 feet below the 
summit of the chain. Perpetual snow is now nolonger 
seen even On the highest’ points; so entirely has the 
climate of Syria changed. Of course such a climate as 
the glaciers of Lébanon imply belongs to the earliest 
and most intense part of the “glacial period,” long 
before the time of the fabricators of the stone imple- 
ments of Abbeville and Amiens. 

Towards the close of this most-valuable and interest- 
ing work, Sir Charles Lyell has ventured to make a 
rough estimate of the time which probably elapsed be- 
tween the growth of the Cromer fossil forest, and the 
commencement of the second continental condition of 
the British Islands. He considers, that about 180,000 
years is the least period which can be assigned to these 
changes, and this calculation is made on the supposition 
that subsidenee. and elevation have gone steadily on 
without oscillations of a minor kind, and ‘that there 
have been no periods’ of entire repose. These would 
require a further addition, possibly of considerable mag- 
nitude. 

Within this limit we may conceive the whole 
of the “glacial period” to be inelnded. So far as eli- 
mate is concerned, man may have existed before its 
commencement ; but if he did, all record of his existence 
has been destroyed by the ice-forces of that era. The 
length of time which has elapsed since its close, if esti- 
mated on the same principles, would perhaps be some 
30,000 or 40,000. years. But this calculation applies 
only to Europe; and relying upon the data from which 
the foregoing conclusions are drawn, a much longer 
period must have elapsed in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi since the beginning of the vestiges of a remote 
creation that still exists on that remarkable locality. 

It is impossible to speak in too high terms of the 
merit of this ¢xtraordinary work. ‘l'o the scientific 
mind it will be an invaluable aid—to the student and 
the philosopher, who 

Look through Nature, up to Nature's God. 
the work of Sir Charles Lyell must be a source of inex- 


| haustible enjoyment, while the potency of its spell over 


that the fragmeuts of rocks which are derived from the | 


right bank of the Rhone valley are all found on the right 
side of the great Swiss strath, and those from the lower 


the mere reader for amusement, is vouched by the 
eagerness With which it is sought for by the general 
public, 





LANDLORD AND TENANT.—A prize for the best form 


part of the lef? bank on the /eftside, or on the flanks of the } of agreement between landlord and tenant has been 


Jura lying south of Chasseron; while the blocks from 


the upper part of the valley, having in the natural pro- 
2} I , A 8 I | 
gress of the glacier come to oceupy the place of a} 


medial morraine and be pushed on in front, are found 
spreading out like a fan over the space between Berne 
and Neufchatel. The relative elevation of the erratics 
on the flank of the Jura tells the same story. The 
Chasseron blocks are at the highest point of an arc 
traced out by erratic boulders, of which the two ex- 
tremities are Geneva and Soleure, each about 1,500ft. 
below it. “The ice of the glacier,” says Sir Charles, 
“having mounted up on the sloping flanks of the Jura 
in the line of greatest pressure to its highest elevation 
began to decline laterally, in the manner of a pliant or 
viscous mass, with a gentle inclination, till it reached 
two points distant from each other no less than 100 
miles.” 

Of course these vast ice-forces imply glaciers on a 
much more gigantic scale, and consequently a cold of a 
much greater intensity than prevails at present. Eight 
hundred feet is perhaps the maximum thickness of a 
Swiss glacier at the present day. But when the erratic 
blocks were deposited on the Jura, the glaciers were 
seven or eight times as long, and varied from 1,000ft. 
to 3,000ft. in depth. The Lakes of Geneva and 
Neufchitel were filled with solid ice by the glacier of 
the Rhone valley, those of Thun and Brenz by that of 
the Aar, and that of Constance by the Rhine 
glacier. And the Lake of Zurich has been nearly 
givided by a terminal morraine left there by the 





given by the Earl of Lichfield. A committee of 
tenant farmers is to be appointed to examine 
and report upon the forms of agreement between land- 
lord and tenant sent in to compete for the prize of 
£40 offered by the noble Earl. Two Iand-agents are to 
assist the Tenant Farmers’ Committee, but are not 
to vote. There appears some. difficulty in forming a 


Landowners’ Committee, as the scheme is less 
favourably viewed by them, but in case no such 


committee can be formed, Lord Lichfield will him- 
self go over the agreements after. the Farmers’ 
Committee have expressed their opinion upon them. 
In ease of a difference of opinion a conference will 
take place. © . 

Lire rx InprA.—You see, cousin, India’s the land of 
promise to the lazy; nothing like it on this side Jericho. 
No end of people, all Pagans, Mahometans, and every- 
thing hopeless ; no good at all on thei? own account— 
only made to wait on the superior races. European 
notions all reversed; nothing done for the people, and 
everything by them. Four servants to get you up in 
the morning ; one to wake you, one ‘to dress you, one 
to say your prayers, and another to sweep out the 
snakes. Four more to feed you: two with tea and 
tamarinds, two with rice and currie powder. Half a 
dozen to clean your boots, aud twice as many to carry 
you in your palanquin. Everything magnified, espe- 
cially yourself; a town a-piece to live in, Bengal tigers 
for eats, and elephants for wheelbarrows.—Normanton. 
By'A, J. Barvowcliffe: 


KATE’S INHOSPITALITY. 


ImpatmuntTLy Kate Kingsley threw down the novel! 
she was reading, and walked listlessly to the window, 
where she stood looking without. There was nothing 
particularly agreeable in. ‘the prospect. High brick 
houses bounded her vision on every side. It was late 
in the afternoon, and. the street was quiet. A few. car- 
riages, a man trudging across the street with a heavy 
market-basket, a few common-looking men and women 
—nothing more—yes! a one-horse cart, containing a 
straw-bed, a table, two chairs,. bedstead, stove, and 
barrel holding the remainder of the household utensils. 
Perched up high on the front seat, as grand as any 
king on his throne, sat a man with a long, dirty-look- 
ing pipe in his mouth—a woman, in a hood and with 
scanty clothing, sat beside him ; two chubby, dirty-faced 
urchins had juinped info the back part of the cart. ~ 

The patrician lady, looking at them from the win- 
dow, smiled with a sort of pitying contempt ; but, as. she 
smiled, the man took the pipe from his mouth, and bent 
down to the hood in a tender manner, uttering, evi- 
dently, some lover-like words. ‘The woman's homely 
features grew almost handsome, as she smiled up to him 
her reply, The man held part of the reins in each 
hand, jerking the horse at irregular intervals; but he 
now took them in one hand, while he carefully drew 
the faded shawl up closer to her throat, then,. with 
another jerk of the reins, proceeded onward. 

The smile faded away from the lady’s face as she 
gazed wistfully after them, and became buried in as 
grave and thoughtful a look as ever young face wore. 
She returned to her seat and began to think. She was 
not much given to thinking, either wisely or reflec- 
tively, but to-day she made a beginning. 

This poor man and family, ’mid all their poverty and 
misery, seemed, and were happy. How could it be? 
She, with her husband—for Kate Kingsley had a hus- 
band—with all their wealth and luxury, were unhappy. 
Why was it? 

To-day was the anniversary of her marriage and 
her nineteenth birthday. She had been a wilful, 
romantic girl, with impossible ideas of love and mar- 
riage; but if she was wilful, her father was both 
wilful and politic, at least in regard to one cherished 
plan—that of uniting his daughter to’ the son of an 
old friend. It had been his determination for years, in 
spite of her persistent opposition ; and one morning, to 
Miss Katie's infinite indignation and disgust, she found 
herself at the altar, with a plain golden circlet being 
placed on her third finger, and realised for the first 
time that she was hereafter to write herself Mrs. Kate, 
or Mrs. Ricliard Kingsley. 

She could not have told how it had been brought 
about. She knew that she had seen Mr. Kingsley 
tlirice for a vrief time; that she had thought him old 
and unendurable, and therefore made herself as dis- 
agreeable as possible ; that about a week after the third 
visit she received a proposal from him by letter; that 
she told her father she would not ‘marry him if he pos- 
sessed the gold of Goleonda—every bit of it, and that 
he might writé him so; that the next day congratula- 
tions began to pour in upon her from all quarters upon 
her engagement to the wealthy Mr. Kingsley, which, 
taken by surprise, she endeavoured in vain to econtra- 
dict, being laughingly assured that it was needless to 
deny it, as they received it from the best authority— 
her father; and was, forthwith, in spite of ‘herself, 
looked upon and treated as a fiancée. Whether she 
finally resigned herself reluctantly to a‘ necessity, and 
floated along half-unconscious to the finale, the splendid 
presents from her affianced and other friends; the ex- 
citement of the magnificent preparations for the grand 
event, dazzling and confusing her as to the course she 
was taking, is uncertain; but it is certain that white 
silk, orange-blossoms, magnificent lace and pearls, to- 
gether with a consciousnéss of looking beautiful, ex- 
ceedingly, did not prevent a cold chill and dread creep- 
ing over her as that signifieant emblem was placed upon 
her finger, and she realised for the first time what she 
had done. 

Kate, however, had no idea of being a silent martyr; 
and if Richard Kingsley did not regret his marriage in 
less than six mouths, it must have been because ‘he 
loved his young wife far more than she deserved—for, 
to him, she made no secret of her wrétchedness and 
indifference ; but, for one so wretched as she thought 
herself—her whims. and caprices were strangely inex- 
haustible—it was wonderful where ‘she found the time 
to be wretched. She made it a point, always, to act 
contrary to his wishes, If he wished to go'to a party, 
or the opera, she was sure to wish to stay at home-or 
go elsewhere, or the contrary order. In short, 
Kate Kingsley was as perverse, unreasonable, un- 
loving, exacting a little wife as ever man was tried 
with. 

‘The-more trying, that he had plenty of opportunity 
to perceive, in her iutereourse with her many friends, 
that her heart once gained, a more winning, affectionate, 
unselfish little friend eould never be found ; ‘but, if "he 
was unhappy, he kept his own secret,’and acted like a 
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sensible man. When he found that Kate valued 
neither - anes onthe dl Feteenee, he kept his 
temper, an ve her as litt! either as was possible ; 
took ‘no wotee"ot her ¢aprices'; made no complaints ; 
did exactly as he pleased; allowing her the same privi- 
lege—in short, in the same house they weré almost ‘as 
strangers. It is just possible Kate would’ have pre- 
ferred to have perceived her power over him to make 
him happy or miserable ; if so, she ‘was disappointed. 

" Her sensible fit, ‘suggested by the simple sight she 
had witnessed, lasted some time. Her thoughts ran 
sométhing in this‘ wise : 

salt seemed happy, those miserable poor people, 
with their all in that one small cart; while I, with 
‘everything at my command, am unhappy. There 
must bé something*wrong, then, with me or around 
me. I must, petforeé come to the conclusion that 
happiness is independent of wealth—nay, in that case I 
shall have 'to define what ‘wealth is. They—these poor 
people, probably think themselves rich ; and so they 
are’ Whatis it'T'need'? "Ah, they are poor, and had, 
therefore, ari unfettered choice. She had no’ stern 
father t6 conipel her, ‘by force of circumstances, into a 
marriage she detested. 
days, there” cannét “be forced’ marriages! Can there 
not? ~ A’ chain, ‘subtle’ arid délicate, almost invisible, 
yet strong ais’ steely Winding round ‘and abont the un- 
wary, tneonscious one, wearing finer and finer, draw- 
ing closer ‘and’cléser, perceived only when ‘it cannot 
be broken, save in open defiance of all rules of pro- 
priety and’ eonventionalism. What’ cana timid, 
delicate maiden ‘do, ‘brought up to regard the opinion 
of the world with fear 'an@ dread, but submit to what 
seems inevitable ? 

“¥és7{but Tam here. ‘There-is no help for that 
now. How long is this to goon? ‘When will be the 
end? _What did Richard mean when he said to papa 
in the library, to-day, ‘Tam tired of this life. I must 
break away from it... In two months ‘more T shall do 
80” Could ‘he ‘mean’ that he was going to leave me? 
No, he could not, wold not do that! Tt would be cruel, 
wicked!» What'would the world say? “Arid yet” 
the broWn eyes lobké moré and more thoughtfil— 
“why shotild he ‘wish to‘stay-? ‘His hotite, or rather, 
his house, is ‘pleasint;''and contains everything to 
minister to his taste ‘and pleastire. Buf would he not 
‘be happier if it Without me than with me? “ What do 
Ido to make him happy ? Nothing: Tusea tothink once, 
that when T married it should be my one ‘aim 'to make 
my husband and iome-happy. ‘And that I would love 
him so muéh, ‘tiéver*bé wayward and ‘exacting, but 
always yield to his wishes. And'so’ I ‘would had I 
married froni livite.' But he would marry me, when he 
mitst have known I’ hated him. Do I owe him any 
duty, therefore? Must he not be willing to take the 
consequences? ‘It could’ nét be—could it ?—that papa, 
being so anxious for the marriage, could have deccived 
him with regard to my feelings? A deep flush of Shame 
dyed her face at the thought. Oh, no! he could not 
do such a thing! * If Richard were only a little more to 
my taste, ‘it would not ‘be quite so bad. I adore fair 
hair; blte ¢yes;‘and red cheeks, with a slight, graccful 
figurefor a man; small, white hands, with a ring ‘on 
the little finger; .and-.Richard—has. hair and eyes and 
moustache all black as jet. He is tall, and rather stout, 
I think; and his hand‘is as large‘as three of mine, and 
not a bit white, and he never wears a ring.’ I don’t 
think he cares to be handsome ; then, he is seven years 
older than I,.and he don’t: like dancing or poetry—at 
least, what‘I:call poetry. He likes that stupid, grave 
kind, that I always go asleep over; and as for novels, 
he never Jooks into one,and I perfectly adore them. I 
don’t think he wants me to'read them, but I will. He 
said once that if he thought I loved him sufficiently he 
should venture to.ask.agreatfayour of me. Perhaps 
he expected. me to ask him what it was, but I would 
not. 

“ That was long ago, however. He says very little 
to me of late. I don’t think he cares anything about 
me, now. If he only had more sentiment and romance! 
He cannot’ love’ me, or he would’ take more pains to 
please me. He does not’ give me any of those little 

“attentions he did when we were first married; and he 
has not kissed me since that morning, six months ago, 
when hé'was going away, and I was so reluctant and 
petulant. Well, he can do'as he pleases, certainly, 
about that ; I do not care. 

“But I do not want him to leave me. Not thet I 
love him! Love! I know it not from experience— 
that is, “when one thinks another perfection, adores 
him entirely, worships him madly; when the cheek 
flushes, the heart throbs tumultuously at meeting, and 
breaks at parting with the beloved one; when the only 
pleasure in absence is ‘in. thinking of him, and Ienging 
for his'‘return; ° This, Ihave read, is love—these the 
feelinv’$ I oncé ‘hopéd ‘to ‘clicrish towards him, who 
should bécdéme my Husband; but alas, and alas ! 

“He is certainly very kind; ‘he never finds fault 
with me, as Anna Rivers’ husband does with her, nor 
limits mein pocket-money, as Mr. Myers does cousin 
Zvelyh; nor torments mé by being jealous, if T look at, 
or speak’ With 4 gentléman, like Helen’s liege ‘Jord. 





It is said, in these modern | 


Perhaps I ought to be kinder to him, at least, if I cannot 
love him.” 

And she walked to the window again. 

It was growing dark; she could, however, plainly 
distinguish objects in the streets. 

“There he comes, with Fred Irwin! 
fooking! How firm and manly his step! 
does look insignificant beside him ! ” 

And, for the first time, the girl-wife felt a throb of 
pride for her husband. 

“Tt is cold to-night; he must be both chilled and 
weary. I wonder what he would say should I take 
out his dressing-gown and slippers! He is not senti- 
mental—I doubt if he would appreciate the little 
délicate attentions I always dreamed I should lavish 
upon my beau ideal—making him the happiest of men, 
if he ‘had only happened to prove a reality. I have 
half a mind to play, for once, that he is my beau ideal, 
and see if he will notice the attention. I will!” 

Thank fortune, little Kate Kingsley had no “ beau 
ideal” save in hér dreams! 

In a twinkling, an easy-chair was drawn up before 
the glowing grate, the dressing-gown on the back, the 
slippers -in front of it, and Kate, with a most demure 
look, seated upon a lounge, opposite a large mirror, 
which would reflect Mr. Kingsley’s face and movements. 

As he entered, he saw Kate bending over the ever- 
lasting novel, and his countenance clouded. As he 
came farther into the room, and nearer the bright, warm 
grate, his eye fell upon the dressing-gown and slippers. 
A surprised, puzzled look passed over his face; then, 


He is fine- 
Fred really 


appeared so entirely absorbed with her book, that the 


muttering,-while he thrust his feet into the slippers— 

“Tdiot! to suppose that she would put herself to 
troublé"for me! It is strange, but I suppose the new 
girl, Mary, must have done it.” 

The dark eyes of the girl-wife sparkled with roguish 
glee, behind her book; then was succeeded by some- 
thing very closely resembling a pout, aS she distin- 
guished his last words. 

‘Cannot he give me as much credit for kindness as 
a new servant girl?” But & provoking thought would 
obtrude itself. “ What reason had he for thinking she 
did it? Had she ever done it before ? or anything else 
for his pleasure or comfort ? ” 

Kate began to be a good deal surprised at, and dis- 
satisfied with, herself. 

Mr. Kingsley must have felt, rather than perceived, a 
change in Kate, for she said but little; for, anlike his 
usual reticence of late, he chatted pleasantly, detailing 
two or three items of news, and sitting much longer 
than usual. He started to leave the room, then came 
back, and said he had nearly forgotten, but he had been 
able to procure tickets for the concert that evening, 
and would be happy to have her accompany him. 

To his unfeigned astonishment, she neither showed 
any vexation at the late invitation, nor feigned reluc- 
tance to go, for the sake of being urged, or declined 
outright ; but assented readily and cheerfully, and was 
prepared in a few moments, looking charmingly beau- 
tiful in her tasteful and becoming hat, rich furs, and 
costly cloak. 

Richard Kingsley merely thought that a good-natured, 
but a very pleasant fit, had seized his capricious little 
wife, but felt no more confidence in its duration, than 
he would in November sunshine, but gladly basked in 
it while he could, fearing that every moment would 
break the charm; but to his wonder and delight, it 
continued through the’evening. She neither betrayed 
any annoyance at the undesirable seats they were 
obliged to take, from the lateness of their arrival, nor 
any dissatisfaction with the selection or execution of 
the music; was neither too hot nor too cold, nor im- 
patient for the concert to end; so that Mr. Kingsley 
was happier than he had been for a long time, and 
glanced very approvingly at his fair girl-wife. 

When the concert was over, he begged her to remain 
in her seat, and excuse him for a moment, while he 
spoke to'a gentleman near him on a matter of business, 
which would save him a long drive, and some two 
hours, the ensuing day. She acquiesced cheerfully. 
While waiting, two ladies, strangers, passed her, on 
their way out, and she felt that they scrutinized her 
closely, almost rudely ; and one remarked, in an under- 
tone, after they had passed— 

“So that is Richard Kingsley’s bride! I shall never 
cease to wonder how an elegant, sensible man, like him, 
should have chosen for a wife a silly, romantic, kuow- 
nothing, as every one says she is. I understand that 
she has not an idea that she has not got from some 
novel. I’ heard so from the best autliority; and he 
might have had his choice of almost any lady in the 
county. Such a shame, to throw himself away so! It 
is absolutely incredible !” 

The pure brow of the girl-wife crimsoned with shame 
and indignation, and the snowy lids drooped over the 
eyes, to conceal the thick-coming tears. as this what 
évery one said of her? and did he hear this from eve 

quarter?’ How he nitist repent his choice! After all, 





was she his choice? A few words she had never 


with a pleased, gratified smile, turned to Kate, but she | 


glow faded away into the puzzled expression again, | 


thought of since they were uttered—and then as 
meaningless, in her father’s earnestness for the union 
—came to her mind. Why had they slumbered all 
this long period, to awaken at this inopportune mo- 
ment ?— 

“ My friend's son has yielded his wishes to his father’s, 
My daughter shall be no less obedient.” 

And she had been acting all these months as if she 
had made him the happiest and most envied of men, by 
yielding him her hand! as if the selfishness and in- 
tensity of his love had caused her present wretched- 
ness; and he had been too noble and too courteous to 
tell her the truth: that this marriage had been no less 
distasteful to him than to herself, 

Her cheeks glowed with shame. 
wished to leave home. 

Mr. Kingsley talked more than was his wont on 
| their way homeward; and though Kate answered 
| pleasantly, there was a sad cadence in her tones that 

made M~. Kingsley long to take her in his arms as he 

would a little child; but he dared not; for Kate would 

never suffer, had never suffered any familiarity—had 
been impatient even of the lightest caress—and it 
would both offend and disgust her. 

The neat chintz dress and snowy linen collar that 
Kate wore at breakfast, the next morning, looked neat 
and home-like, aud were immensely becoming, Mr. 

| Kingsley thought, as his eye rested admiringly on the 
| fresh, youthful face opposite him, which he hoped 
| would again enliven his usual solitary breakfast; for 
| Kate seldom rose early enough to breakfast with him. 

He looked pleased and gratified when a kind of corn- 
bread he had chanced to express a liking for the day 
before, in the hearing of no one save Kate, was brought 
| in,, yellow and crisp, and smoking. He looked up 

eagerly to thank her for taking the pains to please him ; 
| but she, looked so unconscious that, with a sigh, he 
asked himself— 

“Can it have been an accident, then ? 
indeed seem so.” 

Glancing up, he met such a bright, speaking look. 
that he asked, involuntarily, and with eagerness— 

“ Did you speak ?” 

She looked down quickly, answering in the negative. 

From that time Kate ceased to wonder how any one 
could ever expect hip to like her; and began to won- 
der instead how she could ever have been so vain as to 
think he loved her; and when her father stepped in a 
few moments—as he did almost every day—she said, 
with assumed carelessness and indifference— 

“T wonder, papa, how a grave, sensible man like Mr. 
Kingsley could ever have been willing to marry me! 
How many times did he refuse me, papa, before he at 
last consented ? ” she asked, gaily. 

“Ah! pussy, you came near losing him. If he had 
not been brought up to have the greatest respect for 
his father’s opinion, and to yield him the most implicit 
obedience, it never would have been. He was caught 
by a pretty face; and if his father would have given 
his consent, would have married the lady—your old 
friend, pussy, Isabel Lorrimer; I was told so, at least.” 

Kate’s cheek flushed to the deepest crimson, then 
paled to the hue of the snow-drift. Isabel Lorrimer! 
her dearest friend, who, in a few weeks, was coming, 
at her express invitation, to make her a long visit. 
What should—what cou/d she do? She would write 
instantly, and say she was sick, dying, engaged—any- 
thing to avoid this detested visit. No, it would do no 
good; it would only delay the evil. She must come. 

She had already informed Mr. Kingsley that she was 
expecting a visit from her, and he had expressed a calm 
pleasure if it would add to her happiness. He could 
deceive, then. No; she was wronging him. She re- 
membered now that she had never mentioned the name 
of the expected visitor. What would they say? How 
would they meet? Oh, why had she not known this 
before ? 

A night and a day had transformed the wilful, 
thoughtless girl into an anxious, thoughtful woman, 

The day waned, and the twilight shadows stole over 
the room, and With them came Mr. Kingsley. His éye 
again rested upon the dressing-gown and slippers, pre- 
pared for him as on the previous evening; but there 
was no one to question, and he put them on with a 
glad wonderment. 

A pleasant yet thoughtful face sat behind the tea- 
urn that evening. He gave her a letter which came in 
the morning post. Her colour went and came, and her 
voice was a little unsteady, as she remarked, after 
reading it— 

* Isabel Lorrimer writes me that she will be here on 
the twentieth.” 

She gave one quick, furtive glance. Did he in 
reality start and colour, or was it her imagination ? It 
was singular, since she cared nothing for him, that keen 
pang at the thought! 

He remarked, calmly— 

“ The friend I have heard you speak of, I suppose ? 


} 
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No wonder he 


It would 





Iam very glad.that she is coming at that time, as it is 
necessary that I should be absentin Paris some days 
on business, and it will be pleasanter for you to have 
company.” 
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tess? Was he not able, without longer preparation, 
to meet Isabel with sufficient calmness? Had he, then, 
loved her so long and truly? How they must both 
detest her in their hearts, however well they concealed 
it—she who had separated them for ever in, this 
world! 

A week passed; it had been the happiest one, in 
spite of Kate's inward disquietude and suspense, since 
their marriage. Every night Mr. Kingsley had come 
home early, and every night dressing-gown and slip- 
pérs were ready for him. He now knew well enough 
who placed them there, but he was too delicate to make 
acknowledgments which were evidently unwished ; but 
the glow of satisfaction which overspread his face was 
sufficiently eloquent. But it was curious to perceive 
the little faith he had in the continuance of the present 
sunshine. Two or three days he watched her anxiously 
and closely, as if fearful this remarkable change must 
be the precursor to a dangerous illness. But Kate was 
never in better health in her life, and her naturally 
genial, sunny temper was in the ascendant. Every 
evening he remained at home, occupied with papers, 
reviews, and magazines. Kate did not read in the 
evening now, and generally busied herself with light 
sewing, crocheting, and music. 


One evening, while Mr. Kingsley was cutting the | 


leaves of a review, she surprised him. by saying, 
timidly, “that if he found anything of interest, it 
would give her pleasure if he would read it aloud.” 

She could judge his idea of her taste, when, sup- 
posing she would choose it, he laid down the review, 
and, taking up a magazine, read a short sketch—very 
good, but which she well knew he would never have 
read to gratify his own taste. 

He was a fine reader, and liked to read aloud, and had 
formerly frequently done so; but Kate had either fallen 
asleep, or sat looking so disconsolately at the novel she 
held, that he desisted, giving up the idea—if he had 
ever entertained one—of cultivating her taste for higher 
reading, as useless. 

After concluding the sketch, he sought for some 
other article which he thought might suit her, but 
finding none, he remarked to that effect. 


Going to Paris? This was the first time he had i complexion, arched brows, brown hair, put plainly back 
spoken of it. Was it not a mere pretence, this busi- | from the broad forehead, but with.a few heavy, glossy 


| 


| 





| herself than with any other person. 





Kate blushed very prettily, as she said— 

“Tf it will not be too much trouble, I wish you 
would read where you were intending to read a i 
minutes ago; I shall be interested.” 

He looked surprised, yet pleased, and immediately | 
commenced. Kate neither went to sleep nor looked 


curls falling from the braids. and sweeping, the snowy 
neck; the brown eyes, shaded with black, silky lashes, 
with a tender, thoughtful expression in their dark 
depths ; the robe of blue silk, fitting closely to the ex- 
quisite figure; she contrasted well,.with the striking 
but more masculine style of herfriend, who was attired 
in a rich, warm-hued silk, with ornaments. of ruby, 
which well became her peculiar beauty. 

Perhaps there was a warmer welcome in those brown 
eyes than Mr. Kingsley had expected to see ; for impul- 
sively he stooped and kissed the low, fair brow, and 
with his left arm still passed caressingly around her, 
welcomed her friend with courteous hospitality ; and 
Kate observed evident admiration in the look he bent 
upon her. 

Poor Kate felt more like a pigmy than before, and 
withdrew herself quickly and petulantly from the 
circling embrace. Mr. Kingsley looked down -at the 
clouded face a little reproachfully, but Kate did not 
observe it. Her heart was swelling with pain and 
jealous anger. 

Kate had, in spite of her many and serious faults, a 
noble nature, and she did not readily or willingly yield 
to a mean jealousy. She was more dissatisfied with 
Yet this season of 
pain was not without its benefit. It caused her to re- 
flect seriously upon graver matters than she had ever 
before done. 

Isabel’s society was also an advantage. She was 
several years older than Kate; had seen much of the | 
world; her talents and intellect had been cultivated to | 
the highest degree, and her conversational powers were 
rarely surpassed. 

The season was gay, and the time was passed in a 
round of pleasure, Mr. Kingsley usually attending 
them; and his leisure hours were now spent in their 
society. All of which Kate, distrustful of herself, at- 
tributed to Isabel’s brilliant attractions. 

It was a happy morning to Kate when Isabel con- | 
fided to her her recent engagement of marriage, and | 
spoke freely and frankly of the gentleman she was to | 
marry. She said that he had professed attachment to | 
her for years; and though she had always esteemed | 
him highly, it was only of late she had felt a warmer | 
sentiment towards him. 

Kate looked glad, very glad, but, nevertheless, a | 
little astonished. 

“Do you love him very, very much?” 

Isabel hesitated only a moment. 





bored, but really seemed—and, what was better, really | “T hardly know how to answer that ‘very, very | 
m 


was—interested. 


uch,’ Kate. I esteem him very highly, and have the | 


' i 1 om A Lt As Sires § PLE): | 
flitted oyer her face, and the brown eyes were,down- 
cast; but she looked a. little wilful, as she said, coldly-— 

“T doubt. my ability to render.:myself;or my home 
agreeable to..a stranger;. otherwise,; Miss; Losrimer 
would be welcome.” — . {ne oly ai drone a 
. Mr, Kingsley bit his lip, and,looked confounded ; 
while an; enlightened, roguish..expression; was, in 
Isabel’s eyes, as she replied, “that she doubted if. her 
cousin could come, in any event,.as, she. was preparing 
to spend some months at Ryde”). ..; jivr fone 

Kate looked up at Mr. Kingsley, after Isabel. had, left 
the room. He was gazing gravely and abstractedly 
into the fire. Was he. ?.. She.was silent. 
She had just been con ing herself that she had 
all along been dreading an imaginary,evil;,.and here, it 
was again, threatening her under another form. . 

The suspense seemed longer unendurable ; and. with 
a sudden conviction that.it would be better. to/:know 
the worst at once, she said, abruptly — ty .olquse 

“ Papa said he understood that. you wished: to marry 
this cousin of Isabel’s—-this beautiful Isabel Lorrimer ; 
that you would have done so but for your father’s 
objections.” ' 

Mr. Kingsley at Kate in unfeigned astonish- 
ment; but something in the tones of her voice, in her 
face, in her attitude, told him that this was a, matter 
of moment to her. His heart thrilled with hope... - 

“ Come here, dear Kate, and I will tell you all about 

it.” 
She came, with childlike docility, and was, about to 
sit on the low ottoman beside him; but emboldened..by 
her evident emotion, he took her in his strong arms, as 
if she had been a little child. : 

She did not resist. His voice trembled from strong 
emotion, as he whispered— if. 

“Ts that the secret of my Kate’s inhospitality 2.” 

She did not answer. He.continued— 

“ My acquaintance with Miss Lorrimer was but brief 
—only three days. Scarcely long enough fora very 
serious flirtation, as you may judge.. I never really 
loved and wished to marry but one lady, Kate. .That 
one I married—not knowing till too late but that she 
loved me, but, was too shy to confess as much, If we 
have not been as happy as could be wished, it is because 
I was too old and grave for her, and she could not love 
me. I ought to have left her to one younger, gayer, 
and—more romantic.” l 

He half smiled as he said the last word, but the smile 
was followed by a deep sigh.. Two white arms stole 
timidly about his neck, and a hot, tear-wet, cheek was 
laid against his own. ‘ 

“She does love you, dearly; but she was very young, 
very foolish, and she did not know it till of late, . For- 


Mr. Kingsley was gratified with his young wife’s | most perfect confidence in him. I know that he has | give, and love her still.” 
attention, and could not help feeling very kindly to-| qualities of mind and disposition which promise hap- | 


ward her—very much, in fact, as if he loved her. 


His heart beat loudly and rapidly, and he had much | me truly, and will care for my happiness, and all these 


ado to restrain himself from snatching her to his heart ; 
but he dared not; for she was as shy now of caresses 
as she had once been impatient of them. 


Isabel Lorrimer was expected. It was late in the 
afternoon ere she came. As the carriage which had been | 
sent to the station for her drove up to the door, Kate | 
ran down to receive her. Her greeting was warm and 
affectionate; but all that evening she was filled with 
sad misgivings as she listened to her piquant, brilliant 
conversation. 

Isabel was far from beautiful, but she possessed an 
animated, interesting face; and sbe seemed, to poor 
Kate’s jealous fancy, just the one to fascinate her hus- 
band. How insignificant she seemed. in comparison ! 
How cold her beauty—how constrained her manners— 
how commonplace her conversation! 

But Kate was too just, too warm-hearted, too true a 
friend to allow this to prejudice her against Isabel. She 
felt that she ought to atone, by increased affection, for 
destroying her happiness, although she had not gained 
her own. 

And the time passed pleasantly, amd the day ap- 
pointed for Mr. Kingsley’s return arrived. 

“And so Mr. Kingsley is expected to-day? I have 
really quite a curiosity to behold him. You have not 
expiated upon his superiority and perfections at all, as 
young wives are said to do. I really have not formed 
the least idea of him.” 

Kate’s gaze was fixed earnestly upon her friend. 

“ Then you have never seen him ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge, as you know, pet; therefore 
I must look my prettiest, so as to win the good opinion 
of your lord and master.” 

Young as Kate was, and unhappy as she had deemed 
herself, from intuitive delicacy and wisdom she had 
never breathed a word of her domestic unhappiness 
even to her most intimate friend; and she now con- 
gratulated herself that she had not. Not for the world 
would she have Isabel discover the relation between 
them. 

Very beautiful and very unlike her friend, she 
looked, as they descended to the parlour together to 
await his coming. 





Petite, with perfect grace of movement, with pure 


| seem happy, without him? You do not think him per- 
The day came when Mr. Kingsley departed, and | fection?” 


at he loves | 


piness in the marriage relation. I know 
considerations have won my affections.” 
“You do not adore him? You can exist, and even | 


Isabel laughed. 

“Not at all. AmTI perfection? If he were, he must 
soon be very much dissatisfied with such a faulty piece 
of humanity as he would find me tobe. Kate,” she 
said, more seriously, “I Jove Mr. Morris with no wild 
passion, such as one reads of in romances, and which 
if it ever really exists, is seldom returned, or if so, is 
rarely productive of happiness. I cherish for my affi- 
anced husband a calm, tender, enduring affection. I 
know that he has faults; but I love him as he loves 
me, faults and all. I know that my life cannot pass 
cloudless ; but I can repose securely upon his superior 
strength and judgment; and he, dear Kate, relies upon 
One higher and mightier than man. Is it enough? 
Do I love him sufficiently, my Kate ?” 

She looked down into the brown eyes, humid with 
tears, but with a joyous, assured expression in their 
dark depths. 

“ A month, a weck, even a day ago, I should not have 
thought so; but to-day it is quite enough. You have 
made me very happy. God bless you, and him, dear 
Isabel!” And with a kiss she turned away. 

Isabel gazed at the single tear-drep which had fallen 
upon her hand, and after the retreating form of Kate, 
with a serious, puzzled countenance; but she could not 
make it out. 

Isabel received a letter the same evening. After 
reading it, she said to Mr. Kingsley— 

“This is from my cousin, Isabel Lorrimer. She 
mentions in it that she had the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance three years ago, at Scarborough, and 
wishes to be remembered to you.” 

Mr. Kingsley reflected a moment. 

“ Ah, yes! I recollect. Your name seemed strangely 
familiar to me, at first; but I could not recall the asso- 
ciation. I remember Miss Lorrimer perfectly well, 
now. Our acquaintance, though brief, was very 

leasant. I should be most happy to meet her again. 

ill she not visit us while you are here? . Mrs. Kings- 
ley and myself will be very happy.” 

He looked at Kate as he concluded. Quick blushes 





Strong arms inclosed her more closely, and pas- 
sionate words of endearment fell upon. her ear. 

This day was.the beginning of a, new life, a, happy 
home, a more perfect marriage; ., and, hereafter, the 
unexpected advent of all the, Isabels in the universe 
could not cause her a tithe of the pain and dismay that 
the mere suggestion of a. visit from one had done on a 
previous occasion. G.,.G. 





SUSPENSE. 


WueEn sad suspense and chill delay 
Bereave my wounded soul of rest ; 
New hopes, new fears, from day to day, 
By turns assail my lab’ring breast. 
My heart, which ardent love consumes, 
Throbs with each agonising thought; 
So flutters, with entangled plumes, 
The lark, in wily meshes caught. 
ecmeeensnigensitin’ 


JAPANESE IN THE ParK.—On returning from. the 
Foreign-office, they were taken for a drive round Hyde 
Park. The freshness of the grass, the size of the trees, 
and the animated appearance of the Row, excited their 
unqualified admiration. ‘Look! look at those young 
girls and boys riding so swiftly!” they would enthu- 
siastically exclaim; “how well they ride! how very 
beautiful English children are!” “What beautiful 
hair the girls have!” was also a frequent remark, as 
some fair child of eleven or twelve years would dash 
past by the side of her groom, her golden locks waying 
in the breeze. The Japanese are all fond of children, 
and a sight like that would so delight the Envoys, that 
they would watch the bold little riders till they were 
out of sight. The throng of ladies and. gentlemen 
lounging about, however, rather puzzled their Excel- 
lencies. “ What can be the meaning of their coming 
to the. park, where they neither ride nor walk? they 
are nearly all sitting down or leaning against the rails +” 
“ Well, it is in order that they may meet one another, 
and talk, and look at the people on horseback.” “ But 
what do they talk about?” “Oh, everything; about 
ayia other people, the weather, the news of the 


Wid. 


y, and such like subjects of interest.” “But yous 
they come here every a yg for the sang parpone? 
Heshenie! "—"\ From Yeddo to London with the Japanese 
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~ LOVING. AND, BEING LOVED. 
Br A. M MAILLARD, ’ 


mara nia 


“Git Talbot,” dc, 
‘OaketER Ae 

LAKELANDS was empty.once more. Rus Templar 
never returned. Eva. came at his bidding, , to fallow his 
wanderings, for when the ul circumstances of her 
birth were related to the girl, who had but just awakened 
toa new life,of Jeve, she firmly, but positively, refused 

to become the, wife of any man. Adeline was with her 
raed respected by those whose good opinion was 

worth possessing: ;; of. her happiness, we must unfortr- 
nately be silent.',,Her. brother was heir of Lakelands, 
but he had.returned to,his regiment. _ One day he re- 
ceived a visit from no less a personage than our well- 
remembered friend, Mrs, Wellard.. She had ventured 
to infringe orders, and cr 
room, as she. called him, though the avowed motive was 
to congratulate the one she had. ‘Siver liked better than 
all the whole pack of them,’ on his recent. honours. 
,. And well she knew. the dear, kindhearted gintle- 
man, who ‘had,comed. up, so unexpected like, into 


Author of. “ The 


4% ne Hewes; 


of money, wouldn’t be afther thinking now of | 


lashions 
the palthry fifty pounds.which the broder of her had 
borreyed.” 

# Borrowed ! Mrs. Wellard!” exclaimed Foster, in i 
some. surprise ;at. the mew title given to forgery. 
“ Why,- your brother has committed a crime which some 
years since would have been punished by death!” 

“ Blessed. be Hiven!” answered Mrs. Wellard, turn- 
ing up, her eyes, “thim times is past! For now, 
wouldn't it be.a crying shame to go and hang a likely 
boy like Davy, jist for forgetting his oun name, an’ 
bee 7 another's on a scrap of paper no bigger thin me 

D ” 

“ What. is it you really want to say, Mrs. Wellard?” 

“ Well, thin,” she hastily answered,. seeing that the 
evil moment could be no longer delayed of explaining 
what she meant, “ the broder of me. is shut up—that I 
should iver live to say it! in prison, jist for the scrap o’ 
paper he found herein yer honour’s room.” 

“ You use very moderate terms, Mrs. Wellard,” Fos- 
ter said. ‘The. fact is, your rascally brother drugged 
you, opened my desk with false keys, and stole a cheque, 
to which he signed my name for. fifty pounds. Now 
you seem to think that the ‘likely boy, Davy,’ as you 
term him, is hardly treated for having such a trifle 
noticed in any way. . My opinion.is, that in his indivi- 
dual case, ’tis a pity the law of hanging has been altered, 
it would have saved justice a vast deal of future trouble 
in respect to him, I’m thinking.” 

“Oh! Misther Laurence, dear!” ejaculated Davy’s 
loving sister,,raising her! hands in horror, “an if ye 
ounly knew, how kindly the boy speaks of ye!” 

Now, Mrs. Wellard was imploring mercy ona subject 
which had sorely paimed.and perplexed Foster. 

_ The.fellow had been loved by his mother, had been 
her husband, there was something in that thought, to 
make his person almost sacred to the other’s touch. 

: There had been, and still was, a fierce war in Foster’s 
heart on. the subject. 

Mrs, Wellard read something of this, and hastily 

taking up the scattered shreds of her discourse, said in 
a@ whisper— 
. “ An’ though yer rich now, Masther Fosther,”—she 
Was approaching nearer and nearer, ‘don’t I feel to ye 
as if ye were my;oun child; for a’nt ye my_ broder’s? 
An’ as I was sayin’, though yer rich now, maybe there's 
@ corner, in, yer heart, jist for all the world like a heap 
of bricks. aud morther, where a. buildin’ has fallen down, 
an’ yer sittin’ lookin’ on at the rubbish, scarce knowin’ 
whether ye'll iver be able to build it up agin.” 

“ Merciful Heaven! what can that. man know of a 
secret I thought known to scarcely a human being be- 
sides ourselves? ” cried the youth, too ingenuous to play 
an equal game with such persons as Davy Kelly and 
his sister. 

“ An’ hadn't he a lawyer, too, to take, his. part? 
An’. didn’t the lawyer jist) find.out all that was 
goin’ on at.the big aonen down where ye’ve bin ?, An’ 
all about, the sisthers of —— 

“For Heaven's sake, hash !” eried the, poor boy, 
excited by all she had been saying, and also by her 
presence, which not, recalled, poor Gabriella so vividly 
to his imaginatio 
“Tell me,” he ‘said at last, looking up, ‘ what. does 
thé fellow want me to do ?.” 

“ An’ jist to go an’ see him,” urged Mrs, Wellard, 

There ‘was’ soniething ‘so mysterious in this David 
Kelly ; he ‘had been so mixed up in all concerning the 
unfortunate Marras, that it will readily be ‘conceived 
why Foster felt ae’ if the man might still further be im- 
plicated in the fate of the two remaining members of it. 

So‘he to see his solicitor at once, and com- 
munieate with David'Kelly.’ 

That man, however, was fat too shrewd to be taken 
in by mere words; hé éxacted «a written promise, that 
if ‘what’ he ad ‘to communicate was of real value to 


up to Misther Laurence’s | 


Foster Marra, he would not only drop the prosecution, 
but give him a large sum (it was named) of money. 

. Bellfont was acting for Foster. . Strange things this 
world :produces;; the. forger was conducting a case 
against another, for the same crime; as: his own, only 
differing in motives, 

Well, Mr. Bellfont,” David said, when they were 
alone together in the latter's cell, “I never expected 
that you. and I should meet. here ; ‘put you see ’tis the 
fortune of war.” 

* When men commit acts like yours, Kelly,” Bellfont 
answered, seriously, “they must expect hard fights, 
and generally losing ones, too!” 

“ They tell. me.” David:said, “that young Marra 
after all was not in love with Gabriella ?.” 

“ Heaven forbid he should have been!” fell sincerely 
from Bellfont’s lips. 

“On the contrary,” continued Davy, “he rather dis- 
liked her. Queer thing Nature is!” moralized the un- 
principled forger; “for there must have been some 
repugnant feeling, incomprehensible at the time, urging 
them against an incestuous passion. Now, however, to 
turn the: conversation. Foster Marra, they tell me, 
loved, and was—is now—beloved by that poor mad 
girl, Eva?” 

“ She is not, never was, mad, onlyshaken in memory 





and mind,” said Bellfont. 

“ Be that as it may,” David carelessly responded, “ it 
seems that love cured her, but that disappointment is 
| likely to make her worse than ever.” 
| “T fear itis too true,” fell:sadly from Bellfont. 

“Come, then, lawyer; I'll prove to you that I’m not 
so great a ruffian and villain, after all, as you seem to 
think me. I'll set the girl to rights with Foster, though 
I put my own head into a noose; but I know I’m safe 
with you.” 

“Tn Heaven’s name, what do you mean ? ” 

“Well, Eva won't marry Foster, I hear, because 

aptain Templar’s father was hers. Is it not so?” 

Bellfont dropped his eyes on the ground as he mut- 
tered an affirmative—a sister's shame rose before him. 

“Set the matter at rest, old boy!” the other con- 
tinued, gaily, as if relating a pleasant story ; “ give me 
the two thousand Foster Marra engages to pay, if my 
secret is worth knowing; withdraw his prosecution, 
and I will produce the certificate, and name the church 
where my marriage was solemnized with Clara Bellfont.” 

“Your marriage with Clara!” exclaimed the other, 
starting up; “and with Mrs. Marra!” 


head int-.a noose. The widow Marra died widow 
Marra—she was never Mrs. Kelly; I got her money— 
that’s all I cared about. The only Mrs. Kelly was 
Clara Bellfont.” 

“Then,” exclaimed the bewildered listener, “ you 
were the man ever pursuing my poor Eva with threats, 
to extort money?” 

“ What could a fellow do who hadn’tarap? She 
was my daughter!” 

“And this persecution drove Captain Templar to 
take her abroad ? ” 

“Exactly so.” 

“ And Clara—why did she marry you in secret ? 
And why the separation, and her dying declaration 
| about Templar’s father?” 

“Well, to answer categorically, I married Clara 
because 1 thought she had money—she had not a 
stiver! Finding mé a pauper, she left’ me—had a 
baby, Eva; confided all to old Templar, who befriended 
and shielded her from the world’s scorn—for I told her 
I was a married man, it suited my purpose to do so; 
and on her death-bed, by way of revenging herself on 
Mrs. Templar, who had been preferred to her, and re- 
warding old Templar for his generous care of her, she 
left a sting in his bosom to his dying day.” 

| “Merciful Heaven!” shuddered Bellfont, looking 
upwards ; “ what fearful histories!” 

* Aye, we're a protty set of villains in the world, men 

| and women alike!” laughed the reckless ruffian. 

Bellfont. became suddenly calm. 

“Then Eva is your child?” 

“1 prove it. Give me the money.” 

“Not the offspring of so much black guilt—thank 
heaven for that! ” murmured Bellfont. 

* Now give me the money,” said Kelly. 

“Presently ;” and again he became very thoughtful. 

“Come, be quick about it; I’ve no more to say. 
Give me the money. [I'll hide it, and you shall have 
the certificate.” 

“ Let me see it.” 

David Kelly held a small paper before his eyes; care- 
fully secured in his palm. 

“Enough,” answered the other, rising. “I have 
pledged: my word; you have Foster Marra’s written 
promise—you shall be free!” 

So he became; but before he could escape with his 
ill-deserved prize, the hand of the law again arrested 
his footsteps. 

Belifont denounced him for bigamy; it was the 
surest way to prove wliat Eva was to all the world. 

He remained to witness the marriage of Foster 








Marra and Eva Kelly. 





With Kelly the proofs against him were incontesti- 
ble; he lost his two thousand pounds, but her Majesty 
kindly paid his passage to the perial settlements. 


CHAPTER LIL 


Who particularly cares to know what became of 
Captain Montgomery ?, He still exists. 

Wilton, the’ good hearted doctor, lives too, we are 
happy to say, though mtich affected by the early and 
painful death of Gabriclla. 

Mrs. Lewis was summarily discharged from her 
mistress’s service, unrewarded. by’ any, for her 
treachery 

Mrs, Wellard—how we grieve whilst penning it !— 
never received a fraction of the fifty pounds her beloved 
brother had promised her. 

Dr. Chepstow, worthy man, could not escape the 
corruption of this world, which presses alike on good 
and bad. He had to prove, like the many, that— 
“Falsehood! thy name is woman!” The Dowager 
Countess really jilted him. 

Afar off, with a beating heart in her virgin bosom, 
Miss Straggles had been watching the conclusion of 
the affair, and so painfully taxed had her mind become, 
so bewildered her brain, that one day she went to con- 
sult Dr. Chepstow. She, in gratitude, turned or 
wished to turn to a spirit of consolation, but he would 
not be consoled. So (solely of course, to be attributed 
to the state of her brain) she commenced an action 
against him for breach of promise of marriage. 

There were all the ugly little stories about the old 
ruin and the thunder-storm to be resuscitated—gig- 
cusions, and all the rest. No—he never could stand 
against it. It would ruin him in his profession, and he 
had only that to depend upon. 

Sad and sure proof that where a timid man falls, a 
daring one will overcome all difficulties and rise. 

He thought,— 

“Miss Straggles is old and ugly, but she has a good 
connection.” So he married her, and Mrs. Chepstow 
took a formal leave of her Dorcas mectings! 

Mrs. Page—kind, good, Christian Mrs. Page—found 
a home at Lakelands, with two who loved her as a 
mother—Foster and his fair young wife. 

Rus Templar the great and rich in his own noble 
heart—we should vainly attempt to portray the feel- 
ings of such a man, when he discovered that his father 


| had not been the guilty being circumstances had forced 
“ That was a sham, old boy; I told you I’d put my 


him to believe. 

After Eva’s marriage, for he still looked upon her as 
on a beloved sister, he wandered away abroad, a com- 
paratively poor man, on six hundred a-year. 

* * * 


Time passed—Christmas came at Lakelands, as else- 
where—joyous, blessed time. 

There, beside the fire, sat Foster with his arm around 
Eva’s fair neck, and her loving eyes fixed upwards on 
her young husband. 

“T know my Eva will receive her well and kindly,” 
he whispered, “ and forget the past.” 

“Tis forgotten,” she said; “ when Heaven in mercy 
restored my memory, it only kept back the spots which 
would have defaced it.” 

And the following day, the fair young wife threw 
her arms around the form of one clad in deep widow’s 
weeds, and said— 

“OQ! Adeline, let us indeed be sisters now to one 
another, for Foster’s sake.” 

ba For your own, Eva,” sobbed Mrs. Kenyerd, “ for 
you are an angel to forgive me! 

ne Hush ! hy was the reply, between a kiss. 

* * 


“T have come, Adeline,” he whispered, “ unknown 
to any, to know my fate ; days have I watched for you, 
in vain, until now.” 

Two persons were wandering in the park at Lake- 
lands, just as a Christmas sun was setting. 

“You know, Adeline, by Mr. Kenyerd’s will, if you 
marry again you become a pauper.” 

“Not one, Rus, but rich in your love. Go—you call 
yourself poor—Go—and when the year. has passed 
away, come back and say—‘ The little cottage where 
we lived and loved is ready—ali is ready.’” 

“ And you?” he interrupted. 

“1?” she cried, flinging herself on his bosom, and 
bursting into téars, “ I ?—Oh, Rus, lover of my heart! 
Better a crust with you than millions with another; 
better the light of your eyes, than any jewelled coronet. 
Oh, blessed indeed it is, thus, as now I feel, as now I 
know myself— 

“ Loving and being Loved!” 

THE END. 


A sTRANGE work is being carried out for exhibition 
at the Permanent Industrial Exposition, in Viehna. It 
is a wooden library; that is, a hundred octavo volumes, 
the covers of which are formed of wood. On the 
backs, which are formed from the bark, are inscribed 
the trees they are made from. Inside-are specimens of 
the leaves, flowers, fruits, &c., of the trees. 
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HOW 





DO WE LIVE? 





THERE are, perhaps, few subjects more, capable, of 


and jury” abominations, the Alhambra sensationa 





expansion, from the mere fact that we live at all, than 
the one referred to by the above question, since it is so 
eminently suggestive of deep contemplation, and is so | 
intimately associated with action, that the topic may | 
well be said to’ be inexhaustible. 


How de we live? is a question of the present time; | 


how we did live? belongs to the past; and if the 


grandsires of the present generation were asked for | palace, and giu-palace concert-rooms ; so far from reap- 


an opinion as to either period, in all human proba- 


bility we should. be told, with,a deprecatory. shrug and 
averted eyes, that the way in which a great portion of 
society is now living is not life at all, but, om the con- 
trary, is a waste of life. 


The habits, of nations, like those of individuals, are 
su ptible of change. 
lass ake and the grades of society immediately in 
with him, had a club to. resert to when the 


ri 
centact 
h 1e circle became too cri 


»wded, or too monotonous, or 
V n his desire to know som thing of the outer, world 
grew stronger than his attachment to the domestic 
hearth. At these gatherings, genial.ac jad tance often 
\} ed into life-long friends Lp, al d the interests and 
feelings of the several meuul ers blended, and became, 


us it. were, the common interest and feeling of all. 
hese local dasodial us were in many respects like the 
marriage ring, and whatever came within the influenc« 

circle was by general. assent entitled te,.and 
shared, the sympathies and theregard of all who formed 
the compact. 


domestic life of the people, in 
hit cen tury, there certainly 
for young 


Apart from the purely 
the early part of the pres« 
was no lack of enjoyment either for old, or 


the parent or the child. They had theatres, in which 
the Kembles, the Siddons, the Keaus, and a bright 
gajuxy of histrionic talent, alike amused, delighted, 


and edified the people. They had their suburban 
pleasure-gardens, crowded on a Sunday or holiday 
with joyous hearts and smiling faces. In those days 
men did not recoil from the idea of being thought 
“ domesticated,” and they felt it no disgrace to show 
the world, or their neighbours, that they were kind 
husbands and prudent fathers. 

But times have changed. The prevalent desire among 
the middle class appears now to be that of getting a 
reputation as a clever fellow, which, in the popular 
acceptance of the phrase, meaus “a fast man;” and as 
among fast men the idea of a wife and family is closely 
allied to the idea of a poor fellow crawling about with 
a bombshell chained to his leg, of course such trouble- 
some adjuncts to the establishment of “a fast man ” 
are looked upon rather as disagreeable necessities, than 
sources of happiness and life-long enjoyment. 

How do we live? Open the “ Hand-Book of Lon- 
don, 
be seen that in the London of the present day, the con- 
scientious discharge of duty is too often but a secondary 
consideration. A part of our time is necessarily, but 
grudgingly surrendered to the inexorable requirements 
of duty—that_is to say, of such duty as cannot, be 
evaded, and dare not be negiected ; a very small other 
part is allotted to the domestic claim, and a very large 
portion of the remainder is devoted to the gratification 
of the senses, in the endless variety of allurements 
offered to the unthinking and dissolute. 

The wrong done to Society by such a distribution of 


time and waste of energy, is aggravated by the fact 
that the hours which should be devoted to wholesome 
repose, and to the recruitment of the system, is passed 


amidst unhealthy excitement and miduight orgies; and 
as a natural result, the functions of both mind and body 
are impaired, and the master who pays for the proper 
attention of those he employs, is cheated of the ener- 
getic service he pays for. ‘lhe home of the roysterer 
becomes impoverished by. his. neglect, of duty, or is 
turned into a pandemonium by his dissolute profligacy, 
and ruin follows in the footsteps of vice aud dissipa- 


tion. } 
| 


lt is trne we have now facilities for mental improve- 
ment that were not dreamt of by the men of » former 
generation, 
kingdom, mechanics’ halls, literary institutes for the 
middle classes, Jeeture-reoms;~ and working-mens’ 
libraries; but how are they supported by the class they 
were designed to benefit? How are they attended and 
appreciated? These questions would best be auswered 


by a glance at the interiors of such establishments on 
any ordinary occasion; aud then, if we proceed further 
with the inquiry, and ask why so many half-filled 
benches are apparent, we shall find the reply by. look- 
ing into the music-halls, as they are termed—the cafés, 


In times long past, the middle- | 


"and read the answer to this question, it will then | 


There are, in almost every town in the | 


the cider-cellare, with their attractive poses. the nde | 

con- 
tortions, and a score of’ similar traps to ensnare the unt 
Wary, and excite the passions of the multitude. It is | 
in these places that the question “How dé ‘w@ live?” 
will be most correctly; though not ‘most satisfactorily, 
answered. 

Confiming our retharks to London tife and to London 
society as it now exists, we would ask, if the midnight 
orgies of the Haymarket—the assemblages ‘in, and the 
outpourings from, a thousand places of bacchanalian 
indulgences, are to be taken as exhibiting 'types of ‘the 
real English character? Emphatically the answer must 
| be, no! on the contiary,'as we take ‘it; the national 


| character has suffered serious injury from @ system 
supported by profligacy, and tolerated by law. 


It is 
not possible that society should be benefited by the 


change. from the sober and respectable resorts of our | 


fathers, to the mischievous allurements of the gin | 


ing any benefit from the change, society has become | 
enervated and deteriorated in tone amd principle. 


The inducements to neglect home,’ and despise | 


home comforts, are now so great and so ever-varying, 
that a young man who once: imbibes gratification 
from a visit tosuch places, very: s0on finds occasion or 


excise, for a repetition of the visit, and asin such cases | 


appetite grows with indulgence, the steady workman, | 
and prudent husband is gradually metamorphosed into 
that ost repulsive form of human folly-—the “ fast 
man.” ‘Meanwhile, what has become of: his home ? his | 





ploits of Vah Ambargh-and lis fions, ‘orie of the feats 
of that renowned wild-beast tamer being tc thrust his 
head into the mouth of the animal], and risk the chance 

_Statification of” hie 


of its ‘being bitten’ off‘ for aa 
| admirérs. ; 

Now, the greatest stickler usement would not 
venture to assert that such Le ces have any affi- 


nity with the rational amusemefits of # people; and yet 
public taste had been set in ‘motion with downward 
tendency, and it has’ continued ‘rolling wntil it has 
reached’ its ful level. athe: fact that 
hundreds of men, it might be written tén's of thousands, 

who would feel insulted if their sanity or good ‘bense 
were questioned during the day, can’sit down for three 
or four hours at night, to witness thé dangerous feats 
of the trapeze and the rings, to applaud men whose 
chief claim to notice consists iw the fact that'they aré 
more agile than monkeys, and “more venturesome than 
wise, Would be incredible were ‘not the ‘facts vouched 
for by admiring crowds, whose ‘evenings, Gr ‘rather 
| nights, are wasted in-the exeitement consequent Gport 
| the hazardous exhibition. 

For proof irrefutable, of the manner “How we Live,” 
the programmes of some of the most frequerited of- the 
Metropolitan Musio* Halls may’ be referred to,” and it 
| will be seen on'such reference that three-fifths of ‘the 
| population of London ‘live wwpon the litxtiry of sénsa- 
tional performances or other equally exciting modes 
killing time. ‘This is not a healthy state of society, ior 
| is'it one that ought to be contemplated without alarm 
and regret. If public taste has become so vitiated that 


respectability, the esteem of his friends, the confidence | it really needs these extraordinary condiments'to keep 


of his employer? 
There has been a time when the leisure hours df | 


| it alive, the sooner an antidote is-appliéd and’the moral 


poison rendered intioeuous of altogether expelled from 


middle-class men, and those immediately around them, | | the system, the better it will ‘be for the generation that 


were systematically spent in useful: émployment at | 


home, or in healthy recreation with their fainilies | 


abroad; but in those days the Gin Fiend had ‘not raised | 
his head among men, and the decorative art had not 
been enlisted to veil the deformity of viee with gaudy 
ornament. A public house was essentially a house for 
refreshment, not necessarily a trysting-place for the sot 


and the idler—that they have now become such, there | 


is no question. 

So far from the large proportion of such houses being 
places wherein to rest from fatigue, and obtain whole- 
some refreshment, ninety at least of every hundred, 


afford no accommodation whatever to the weary pedes- | 


trian: the arrangements are such as compel those who 
drink, to drinkat the bar, where the decent man and the 
most depraved of both sexes must perforce rub shoulders 
together, while they swallow the poison that irritates the 
thirst it is desired to allay. This is a new fashion 
crept among us from the “notions” of our American 
friends, and like many other innovations upon English 
habits and feelings, it is a fashion that society would 
benefit much by discarding. 

“How we live” is further illustrated by the deterio- 
rated tastes of the people as regards public amusements. 
Formerly the noble conceptions of our sterling drama- 
tists, with a Christmas pantomine or Easter spectacle, 
sufliced to entertain the seekers. of amusement. A 
tragedy, historical or traditional, followed by a farce, 


| comprised the legitimate business of the theatre, and 


some half-dozen of them filled the list for the metro- 
polis, 

Now that we- have a theatre in almost every 
parish, and a music hall in almost every. street, the 
regular draina is banished from the stage that “ sensa- 
tion”, pieces may startle men and frighten women into 
hysterics. Such is the modern notion of theatrical 
amusement. Then we “pile agony”—we have the 
outrageously absurd and presumptuously daring trapeze 
feats—to say nothing of rope-walking, after Blondin, 
and other dangerous experiments npon the nerves of 
the audience and the bones of the performer. Who, 
with a grain of common sense and right fecling would 
throw away money to witness the contortions of a pos- 
ture-master, who insults nature by distorting her pro- 
portions, and reckons upon being applauded in propor- 
tion as he divests himself of, the semblance’ and 
character of a man ? 

In the old days, “when George the Third was 
king,” an importation from the East astouished 


Londoners by the facility with which he _ appeared | 


to. thrust a sword down his throat, and, for a long 
time, the performance was felt to be rather detri- 
mental to the interests of the theatre than otherwise; 
because great numbers of people would abstain from 
Visiting -a theatre at all, rather than be compelled to 
witness what was looked upon as a, disagreeable, if not 
a disgusting performance. . As, however, the novelty 
of the exhibition wore off, and less noise. was. wiade 
about it, Ramo Samee, who had a. tolerable number. of 
admirers among the class that would pay to see a. calf 
with two,heads, or a dog with five vr six legs, con- 
trived to retain his hold upon the London, managers, 
until, in,a careless moment, he swallowed too, mucli ‘of | 
his sword, and inflicted injuries that terminated. in. his | 
death. By this time Londoners had become accustomed 


to absurd exhibitions, and craved for more!.of then. 


The demand was afterwards complied with by the ex: | 








is growing up amongst us, and which, ‘unless some 
timely and rational’ change takes place in the disposi- 
tion of a very considerable portion of the people;*is 
likely to. degenerate into a commutiity of'which the 
midnight habitués of the Haymarket can alone afford a 
sample. 

But why should English life be thus degraded ? 
—why nedd our young niéh and growing-lads be thus 
demoralized .by évil exaniple, upon the very threshold 
of life ?—is it notin a greatmeasure owing to thé apathy 
that has been suffered to prevail’ among those whose 
position in society, and whosé influence upon ‘it, eon- 
stitutes them the guides of, and examples for, the 
people? It is true that there are many admirable insti- 
tutions in existence, from which the masses may draw 
intellectual nourishment and strength; but the patrons 
of such: wholesome ‘institutions, liaving accomplished 
the task of raising the social edifice; have grown weary 
of their labour, and leave their good work to stand or 
fall, without further eare for’ its ‘preservation. 

If one-half the energy ‘and zeal were now manifested 
on behalf of our onee-popular’ working-mens’ institutes 
and libraries, and could the good sense of mature age 
be brought to: bear upon the ‘interests of theatrical 
managers, and the proprietors of ‘sénsation-shops, and 
their associate spirit-stores—there is little doubt but, 
after a very few months, public taste and feeling would 
once more take an upward direction, and fast men, and 
their companions of the other sex; would be’ banis) 
to the betting-rooms.and tesorts Where no decent 
persons. would be’ likely to ‘be contaminated. by acel- 
dental association with them. 

It may be urged, that, if the present race of tadhibi. 
tioners is forced out of the field they have got possest 
sion of, an@d“instead of ‘being allowed.té demand ang 
obtain most outrageously” extravagant ‘wages; for the 
privilege of risking’ their ‘necks’ or fracturing “their 
limbs ;. @ great would ‘bé inflicted’ on the whole 
body. This we derly. ' It'is’ perfectly true ‘that every 
man is, to:@ certain degree, at liberty te "dispose ‘df 
himself as he pleases 7 but if such’ il of himself 
is fraught with danger, while it is productive of ‘no one 
useful or beneficial result ta the public, it's the duty of 
those who have the power to do ‘86, ‘to-protect that 
man against himself. Inasmuch as it would be air act 
of humanity to arrest the hand of @ maniac, when hap 
hand: is' raised against himself’ or otly and as 
cannot look u these “‘sensatiow artists,” us'they tern 
themselves, in any other light thn &s‘insafié; it would; 
aceérding to our notion of’ the ‘subject, be an aet of 
charity to Yestrain thent from their hazardous vovation, 
and let the people learn once more to y and appre- 
ciate rational amusement and domestic bere ‘in prée- 
ference to the excitement of saloons and sensation-shops. 





MapameE Gowpscumapt-Linn, having, like;the other 
singers, received the loan, of on? of the Prince. Com 


| sort’s compositions which weresung at the royal. ,mar- 
ee hag Ree ‘Brace 


ridge, requested permission from 

to, return jib tober. hennaly hich pan eg 
granted, .Madame -Goldschmidt..went, to ,Windsor. "tor 
that purpose. Her Majesty, ;hearing<jof,:her;, being: 
| there, desired;to see her, thanked ber ip, the , most 
| gracious manner for the way. in. which she performed: 
| her part on, the, occasion. , The. Queen, then took the: 
fair songstress to see the Princess Louis of Hesse. 
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VIOLETTA. 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall,” “ Photographs of the 
Heart,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER IIL 


But see! the well-plumed hearse comes nodding on, 
Stately and.slow; and properly attended 

By the whole sable tribe, that painful watch 

The sick man’s door, and live upon the dead, 
By letting out their persons by the hour 

To mimic sorrow, when the heart’s not sad ; 


Ah! little think the gay, licentious crowd, 


Blair. 











Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 
* 7 * 7 - * * 


Ah! little think they, as they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the sad variety of pain. 

LATE in the evening of the day on which Sir John 
Percival died, Abel Franks sat smoking his pipe in the 
housekeeper’s room of Trewarren House. 

Achange had come over the house—great indeed 
since that morning. Callous and careless we may be in 
general, but few face the actual presence of death un- 
moved. There was asteadiness of step, a hushed tone 


Thomson. 





of voice, a gravity of countenance in all the servants; 
naturally enough the steward and housekeeper, who | 
had served the family since their childhood, were most, | 
touched. 
The butler and coachman had both gone down to} 
spend their evening at an inn. Their duties for the | 
moment had ceased, and they gladly hurried from the | 
scene of desolation to where lights and: conversation | 


BH made the hour cheerful. | 





[THE CHILD DISCOVERED IN THE SMUGGLER’S CAVE. | 


| the kind, and as different from the time-serving worship | 


of slaves for a cruel despot as light from darkness. 

To look up to, and respect a good employer, is no 
forfeiture of independence of character. 

“ ‘There will be a sad change in the house now, I’m 
thinking, Mr. Franks,” said Mrs. Routh, the house- 
keeper, “and I fear I shall never leave my bones in 
Trewarren Church. New. brooms sweep clean, and may 
be Sir Reginald will bring all foreign servants.” 

“Mrs. Routh, ’tis ill speaking much of those by 
whom we live; but you and I are old friends, I think 
that we should understand one another.” 

“ Yes, Franks.” 

“ Sir Reginald, as head of the house, will have all 
power in his hands. 
and Maud here. If.so, they will want friends.” 

“ That they will, poor angels!” 

“Sir John has been very kind to us. 
should make sacrifices for his sake,” said Abel Franks, 
sadly. 

“ Speak openly; I.ama plain woman, and can under- 
stand plain speaking,” 


“You must remain in tle house in that case with | 


the children—they will need you.” 
“JT will—so help me heaven!” cried Mrs. Routh, 


warmly ; and then she added thoughtfully, “ 1 wonder | 


what Sir Reginald is like ?” 
“ Heaven only knows! If he is only half as head- 
strong and perverse as he was when ‘a boy, we shall 


| have trouble enough,” sighed Franks. 


“Tis-a pity your lease is so nearly out—you, too, 
may have trouble,” 

“ No; thanks to. my master who is now in heaven,” 
said Abel Franks fervently,“ I have nothing to fear 
for myself or mine. 


It may please him to retain Edith | 


I think we | 


3y the way, Martha,” he con- | 


Abel Franks, however, sturdily faced the storm, and, 
| turning into a shrubbery, entered upon a path which 
| led across the park towards his own residence—a dis- 
| tance of about two miles, 

At the same instant asound caught his ears which 
|}made him start—retreat into the deep shadow of 
| tree, and listen attentively. 
| He had distinguished the voices of a man and woman 
| in conversation. 
| The woman was the nurse, whose grief at the death 

of little John we have already alluded to—the man 
| Abel Franks feared he had recognised as a noted 
| smuggler and poacher, the terror of coastguards and 
| gamekeepers, and the admiration of all the girls on the 
country side, 
| Abel Franks, under the circumstances, felt himself 
| justified in listening, and, holding his. breath, crept 
close to the tree under which the pair were sitting on a 
rustic bench. 
| “It's wicked of me to be here, William!” said the 
woman, ‘“ and you should not have asked it.” 
“ Why, Mary ? ” said the other in a disappointed tone. 
“ T have no thought for courting or such like non- 
| sense with the master lying dead—and my poor boy—” 
| Here the woman began to sob and ery as if her heart 
would break. 

“ Sir John dead!” cried the man in a terrible voice— 
and starting to his feet. 

“ Yes!” sobbed Mary, “ dead!—dead of a broken 
heart. They told him of it too quickly. I shall never 
get over it!—my sweet Johnny !—my darling: boy! I 

| think I hear him now—calling me in play; and then 
| that awful plunge! It was my carelessness, William. 
| I shall die! I shall die!” 

“ Sir John dead!” muttered tlie other in a tone of 


It was not.that the accustomed .and favourite habit | tinued, “ ’tis so late and so many tramps are about, I | genuine horror, as he reseated himself, “ then am I 


gave Abel Franks much pleasure just) then; but the 
housekeeper had detained him so long in conversation 
that mechanically he drew forth his meerschaum and | 


» began to inhale the fragrant weed. 


Ff Lady Chator had retired to rest—the nurse of the 
t 8) 


st lad,;who had somewhat recovered herself, was in 


» her room, and none were, stirring save the two who 


occupied the housekeeper’s room. 
They had sat in silence for some time. 
Both, we have said, had been years in the service of 


the house, and both were strongly attached to the man | buttoning his coat and grasping his stick, he hurried to | 


hands to-day. They can lie still awhile now.” 
And drawing forth the parchment. given to him in | 
the morning by Sir John, as well.as a leather, bag, | 


which served him as a purse, he ‘deposited them in the | of bitter remorse, 


| will leave my lease and this bag of money with you. | accursed !—then am I a murderer !” 


| Tis some rents I should have paid into Sir John’s | Sas} f 
| is this fearful insinuation? 


“ William! ” gasped Mary, clutching his arm ; “ what 
Speak! You a mur- 
derer ?.” 

“’T was I that stole the boy,” said the man in a tone 
“JT meant no harm—he was but to 


hands of the housekeeper; who locked them in.a safe | be hid a day or two—while one who had been harmed 


place, 


He then rose to go. It was late—far later) than 


by Sir John made terms with him.” 


“ Stole the boy!” shrieked Mary. “ Ha! help—the 


Abel Franks was.in the liabit of stopping out—and | boy is not dead!” 


And she grasped the smuggler wildly, and would 


by whom they had lived so long, and who had;always || the. street-door, which Mrs. Routh herself securely | certainly have alarmed the house had not William 


cared for his servants with a, paternal regard, which | 
justified the. warm feelings with which. he was. looked | 
up to—with rare exceptions—by menials, tenants, and + 
labourers. 

Men laugh at this feeling on the part of the humble 
to the rich, and talk of it as servilitv—it is nothing of 


fastened behind him. 


| placed his hand upon her mouth, {and effectually 


It was'a dark and gloomy night—the wind blew in | checked-her evies. 


fitful gusts from off the sea, and not astar was visible. | 


“Mary, would you kijl.me!—would you make 


With death. within that dark and glon..y mansion, the ; matters worse!” I tell you the boy is not dead; and 


- sighing and moaning of the:breeze amid the firs;and | more, that I came here to tell youso, But you will 


beech-trees sounded peculiarly melancholy. | &tv3 me mad!” 
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} est Phe chitd tives? Oh, William, William ; tell! me} bit now she was hopeful, and a beam OF joy and hope pet “Ti é boy 6 gave 6 ‘One Cry, and then the } pressure of the” suc 
a so again ! ; ~ ‘ ; | flashed across her face. mee woe. band upon his mouth stopped his further fon 
i, “The child lives, and is in no immediate danger, The boy was not dead, and her husband was about fess vi, I 
ELL though I now begin to see more than I suspected. This | to leave his dangerous course of life and enter upon «With ay cu , the. er cast a stone into stil 
thi death of Sir John is a terrible blow. I bogs to Bich admitted of his holding up- his heady, Pe the water and then the on | 
ean suspect a vile plot.” y- Both lay still bank, holding I 
> “William, if you love me, if ever I am to”be your am Blandford was a blaff, hearty fellow, of about their” breath, until the m maids and aut: 
'¢ wife, prove to me the truth of what you say ; show me nd-twenty, half. r, half-poacher, ‘was no had fled. I 
he ‘a the child!” less than~ feet hight) He drank a half “How could you do it, id you hear moe . 
a “Impossible; "twould be as much as my lifé is | tumbler. rit. & shriek?” said Mary, wit 
ia worth.” . He th 5 “= I was mad with love of. "arin d mone: hu 
it ( “ William Blandford, the world calls you smuggler GA short “time previous to th “tingte events * “Thee ” said Abel Franks in lowand t al thi 
ifs and poacher—worse so but I have believed > reco: in our first dhapter, there ved in the vil-| “is the work of Reginald Percival. I it. Sir wel 
He that you might be reclaimed ; you profess to love ity) lage sloped upon the o aie of the | John said so. But, Mary Seaton and am Bland- con 
> 4 and I have not concealed from you that I am willing farm of the*sea to that on which warren House | ford, we have no proof of this, and’ whaveyer happens, ; 
Beg to undertaké the terrible task of reforming an @utlaw ; | was built, aman ‘who had not been seen in that part of | the child must be kept from him. Are you g to . 
ee but as I staid here, this is.our last meeting, if I do mot | the world for ears. aid me in the menu tad of Preserving! the innocent hat 
i with my own eyes the child, and be thts con- His jem dh ick Blake. and punishing the guilty.” 
vinced I Amino mur ?. é In day: he had been mixed up in some dis- “fam, ” replied Mary. tial 
{ a, “ Mary!” : gracefu with which the name of Regi-| “And you, William Blandford,” aoe Abel. 2 . 
bie “ Beware, ere you refuse me, for by the heavens | nald aaa been mentioned. “T will answer for him——” began Mary. - 
P's above, I will betray you.” Wi ré-in circulation that forgery and high- “ Let him speak 2 hu 
{ “Tush !—betray“what—you know nothing, and | way ro the crimes of which they had been} “Sir,” said W: the ‘most profound Jol 
) should those who employed me even suspect £ had jointly accused; but there having been no apprehen- sincerity—the shock of § S bh had cowed him é 
Pe i split on them, they would soon settle thé questi6n—a | sion of gritonet no examination before magistrates, | quite ;—“ keep but yous @, and Tam yours “< 
} ones and oie throw into the deep water—But Ai shall | ane particulars were never known. | for ever. I feel the g t on my soul.” ‘ 
ps4 see the c orty years ago these matters were not carriedon|! And-the stro man” 3 head wept ‘ 
| “Gome, then, at Once ; lead the way.” the wings of the press" to the Femotest villages of the | bitterly, “x RRS “ sched wh 
fiat “ Mary, you m not betray me.” kingdom. =. : ‘ 
: “ William Bla: "said a stern véiee néesr at What had complicated the affair was ‘s extraordi- | e.. eta cra 
{% % hand, “ you have to make conditions with others! tary resemblance Which gt one tim existed be- | : Ivy 
4 besides her.” tween the two—but w: as they g bond not ‘ 
he “ My God!” shrieked Mary. | quite so marked. ; “ yo 
} “ Confusion, the steward !” said the man, furiously. | Be this as it may, Roderick Blake re , L Is 
J “But not your enemy,” replied Abel Franks, quietly, , native place without much fear of attracting cr 9 sla 
’ as he stepped out from the shadow of the trees, “ what | amount.of attéhtion, and put up at a li wo 
Ps is done is bad, but it cannot be remedied. You have | alehouse kept by John oe the sexton, vestt the 
Tah i murdered Sir John, lay that terrible fact to your.soul;’ ¢lerk, and bell-ringer of the parish ‘ 
aa | but there is a way of atonement left, if you would but taker: a a oe P Cr 
Fy 4 follow it.’ \| Properly, the inn was kept by his Ge Byron. “ 
ot “Mr. Franks,” said the other sullenly,“youandI} Roderick Blake was be Aisane’, aréto have| © “Tiga erage hour,” said Abel Franks after some- ! 
pw itt have met before now.” ; money at his command, and was thergfore omé— | further coniversation; “but we must have another ix 
Te “This is no time or place for discussion. IT know Snakes ne one more so than to the grew of ad “witness.” $ > 
# more of this horrible affair than ely oy alo on | iepeetitas want very much s ted “of bein “To what?” he) 
ft my honour as a man, by my love for the and but without any positive proof ever ha “To prove the identity of the child, whom I mean to wa 
as I hope for mercy, not only will I not betray you, but | been obtained against it. | teave among these lawless fellows until my plans are mo 
I will screen you from the consequences of what you| The captain of this craft was one Tom Brown, a | ripe.” ‘ 
have done, if you will aid me to save the boy, and | coarse, Vulgar man, with very suspicious antecedents. “ But I cannot betray the secret of the cavern to any tell 
' punish his ‘opptessors.” William was one of the crew. but those who will keep it, on their oath,” said 
BAN iss “Mr. Franks, I can trust you; but——” Roderick became at once familiar with the crew, | William thoughtfully. an 
- ® William Blandford, I will guarantee you against | whose friendly feeling he conciliated by treating them} “John Crosskeys will not betray you.” A ‘ 
all | consequences, if you will tell me the whole truth.” | to drink. “ Old Crosskeys, no; but why him?” dis 


“You shall see ; but who is in the cave?” 
“No one but Bet Lanagan ; ‘Tom Brount, to prevent ( 
suspicion, has sailed way,” continued William. 


“] will!” cried the young man warmly. “I have 
regretted the hour I joined this plot from the first ; but | 


The next day he had a secret interview with the 
| captain, but what passed at this conclave was not 
Thad been drinking, and the Captain tempted me with known. 


, gold. But he swore the boy should not be harmed. I| In the evening, however, Tom Brown called Wil- “Come, then,” said Abel Franks,” we have the ferry = 
was but to keep still a day or two, and then he should | liam into the parlour of the alé-house, while Roderick to cross.” sh; 

be restored to his father.” | amused the crew. ‘The captain ordered two glasses of The candle was blown out, the door fastened, the a 

“The devils knew the game they were playing; but | brandy-and-water, and bade William Blandford—who | key replaced where they had found it, and then the 4 io 

*tis cold here. I have the key of Kellett’s lodge; it is | was already unsteady—drink. whole party hurried down the slope of the hill towards “ ‘ 

empty, and we can talk there. “ And now, Bill,” said the captain, “ what do you | the river. 3 do 

ur “TI must see the child,” said Mary, speaking for the | say to these? ” They were soon at the ferry-house, but by the § ‘ 
‘ first time since the appearance of the steward. And he dashed a handful of sovereigns on the table. | advice of William the ferryman was not disturbed. f = 
“You shall,” replied Abel Franks, “come with as. “ Eh, master?” cried William, his eyes glistening at He took the oars out of the boat-house himself, and 

eae You know Kellett’s place, Blandford.” | sight of the gold, “there's at least twenty of ’em?” | then led the way to the boat. int 
* And I knew him,” said the other, blandly. | “Exactly,” replied the skipper. “Tt required a perfect knowledge of the country to e 

the “ As honest a man as ever served Sir John as game-| “Well, and what then?” be able to pilot any one that night, for the darkness 7° 
PO. keeper. What say you, wilt have his place?” “ They're yours.” was intense. Not a star, nora glimpse of moon was ot 
ae The steward had a deep design in saying this, “Mine!” visible, while the canopy of the heavens, which rose 
ee though at the same time he did believe the young man “You see, Bill, you and I ain’t sailed together very | in one huge black vault above, seemed pressed down, hit 


likely to do his duty. He had been led into bad com- 
pany, but had never been taken. There were no ¢con- 
victicns against him, nothing, in fact, except suspicion. 

“ [—Kellett’s place ?” gasped William. 

“Yes, stranger things have happened,” said Abel, 
quietly. You can then marry,and settle quietly. But, 
mark me, William, if I recommend Lady Chator to | 
appoint you, you must be true as steel—to me—to the 
boy—to the Percivals.” 

“Sir, Mr. Abel Franks,” replied William, who had 
taken Mary's arm in his, “if you will do this, I am 
yours body and soul; but—but—will not Sir Reginald 
now be master?” 

“He will—for a time—if what I suspect be true; 
bat if heaven but spares me, the boy shall have his 
rights. I fear this man; I fear to trust him with the 
heir of the house of Percival; if ‘tis he has done this, 


often; but I likes you, Bill, and as I-wants a job done, 
why I thought I'd give you the first offer.” 

“ You're very kind,” said William, playing with the 
gold. 

“Not a bit, only just; now, you see, Bill, it’s along 
an awkward job; this here Blake fellow in the next 
room has a bit of a spite again Sir John.” 

“Oh!” said Bill, pushing the gold away. Sir John 
is a good man, say what he will; his keepers are 
terrible sharp, but he—no.” 

“Mind you, Bill, it’s only a lark; and if you don’t do 
it somebody else will. Sir John owes him money, and 
—only a lark, Bill, you know—he wants us—that is, 
you and I,—to steal the boy.” 

“ Steal little Johnny?” 

“ Only fora lark, you know, and hide him in our old 
cave, while he brings Sir John to reason; we're to 


by some optical delusion to the earth. 

They were silent all. The steward was reflecting 
deeply on’ his plan of operations. He was well aware 
that he was about to take upon himself a terrible 
ris ree 2 ; but he believed that he was doing 
right 

"At the last gasp, in the very jaws of death, when 
the truth seems dimly shadowed to the soul—for which 
the dark veil of futurity appears raised—Sir John had 
denounced his brother as the assassin of his child. 

Was he not then justified in seeing as his master 
saw, and judging as he had judged ? 

If rage Percival had planned the murder of his 

nore ew, while under the protection and guardianship 

is father—would lie be safe, at his tender age, if left 
to the mercy of his uncle ? 

Abel Franks had decided in his own mind that he 





; the boy is safer out of his way than in the house.” have twenty pounds a-piece.” would not be. 7 
tag Speaking thus they reached a small but neat cottage “IT won't. Mary will break her heart,” said Bill. The difficulty which presented itself to his mind was: ‘ 
if ag on the extreme edge of the plantation. The steward “ Well, somebody as don’t care for the child will, and | how to guard efficiently against violence which might pa 
knew where to find the key, and opened the door. you can ’ split,” replied the skipper, sullenly. be’ exercised upon the child, while at the same time he the 
2 In a few minutes they found themselves inside and| “Theboy will not be hurt?” cried William, yielding. | provided for the rights of his belovéd master’s son. ‘ 
Di seated at a small table with a dim light burning. The “Not a hair on his head,” said the skipper The great point was to render his identity unmis- om 
if smuggler drew forth a flask of spirits, of which his | emphatically. takable. ; 
{ companions partook sparingly. William swept the sovereigns into his pocket, and Then to keep him in safe custody in the neighbour- hen 
; As they sat round the table they presented a striking | compounding with his conscience by engaging with | hood, until a propitious moment for his introduction to r 
44° tableau. himself to tell Mary the truth under a solemn promise | the world occurred. c 
Fat Mary was deadly pale with anxiety, with apprehen- | of secrecy—he joined in the plot. Abel Franks believed he had hit upon the very plan, poe 
a sion and with hope. She was not more than eighteen, The very next day it was exeeuted.' Concealed in a | but he had to learn the truth of the jauaint proverb, but 
e : and was born on the estate; she was a fair girl, with | boat beneath the bushes, they lay in wait, and when the | “ Man proposes, and Heaven t 
é William rowed in silence. It required both eyes. ar: 


playful child came hiding in his mfantine glee, Brown 
arms, 


long auburn curls, and a soft pleasing countenance. | 


Her eyes were dim from long weeping that terrible day, | i and ears to judge his real position, but he at length 


suddenly rose before him, and caught him in his 
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#ucceeded in landing his party exactly opposite the 


with any secret which concerns the honour of Trewar- 
ren House.” 
“ You can, Abel.” ; 





inn kept by John Crosskeys—his wife. 
It was past one, o'clock, and the alehouse was as | 
still as a ruined church or solitary watch-tower perched | “But this is a terrible one,” continued Franks. “ You 
on some deserted isle in far-off seas. | must take solemn oath never to divulge it without my 
But Abel Franks hesitated not to knock loudly and | consent, to wife or judge—friend or foe. * 
authoritatively. “T do swear it,” said Crosskeys, sdlemnly. 
He was agent to the landlord, and knew his power. They shook hands. The two men understood one 
“Get you away, you sots!” said a shrill voice, as a | another. No other words were necéssary.™) 
window was thrown up, “the Good Intent has been| The steward then, in low whispered -tonés, told his 
shut these two hours. Its no drink you'll have here | story, which the other heard with unmixed astonish- 
this blessed night. I see you, Bill Blandford, with a | ment. : 
wench, too. The Lord be good to us—what are we! “There are four witnesses,” said the steward as he 
coming to?” 


| concluded, “who are all here present, but there must 

“ Silence, woman!” began Abel Franks. | be another—and that is the child itself.” 

“ Woman, yourself! Marry, come up! ‘woman.’ I'd; “I do hot take your meaning,” replied the sexton. 
have you know——” “Ts it true that you can tattoo ? ” asked the steward. 

“ Silence!” roared Abel, who well knew the torren- “Of course I can—all the sailors about here can show 
tial quality of her eloquence. my mark—as the'shrew said—ha! ha! tattoo—I should 

“ Woman, indeed! ” | think so!” e 

“ Mrs. Crosskeys,” said Abel sternly, “tell your “ The mark will never come out?” 
husband that Abel Franks, steward to the late Sir} “Never till the skin crumbles to dust!” teplied 
John——” Crosskeys. ; kt 

“ Lord save us!” whimpered the worthy landlady, “Then get your instruments and comewith us,” said 
“ did you say the late?” Abel Franks. al Fee ; 

“ Sir John is dead!” In ten minutes more the whole party were again 

“ Husband! brute! idler! will you lie snoring there | ready—when they sallied forth inté the air, to the 
when you're wanted. Get up directly, will you?” great annoyance and disgust of Mrs. eys, who 

“TI thought, my dear,” said an apologetic and | muttered terrible denunciations against husbands being 
cracked voice from under the bedclothes, “ you said | taken out of their beds aid homes at two o'clock in the 
I was not to move or speak a word.” morning—without the poor wife being allowed to know 

“T tell you, Sir John’s dead; and they’ve sent for} anything about the deakina tion of the voyage. % 
you to take the measure of his coffin. Will you get up, The cave of the smugglers was situated in an aban- 
I say? Lazy, idle, good-for-nothing fellow: here am I | doned quarry, which had been so long deserted, and 
slaving myself from morn till night—work, work, | was s0 overgrown with branch-wood, bushes, and even 
work, to make both ends meet, while you are sotting in | trees, and was so dangerous from several landslips, that 
the parlour—ugh, you brute.” even the oldest inhabitants had forgotten the existence 

“Sir John dead! did you say, my dear?” asked | of the subten i quarries, Which, in days gone by, 
Crosskeys mildly, as he hurriedly put on his clothes. | had furnished stone to build Trewarren House, as well 
“ Why, it’s dreadful sudden—who is below ? ” as hiding-plages in troublesome times, in turn, for 

“ Abel Franks and that devil Blandford. Who the | Catholic priests, Frotestant ministers, and’ hiding cava- 
girl is, I don’t know.” liers, according to the changes of the times. 

All the time Mrs. Crosskeys was hurriedly dressing It was even said that there Was a secret communi- 
herself ; but, to her great discomfiture, the husband | cation between the castle and the vaults befieath; and 
was fit to appear first. He made as if he would have | this tradition flashed across the: mind of Abel Franks 
moved towards the door. as they crossed towards the quarry—throwing new 

“ Wait for me—you'll have no keys of the bar, I can and terrible light upon the events of the previous 
tell you.” | day. ¥ 

“ Crosskeys, are you coming or not?” said Franksin| A landing was soon effected, and then William, 
an imperative tone. | without a moment's hesitation, led into a dense thicket 

“ Coming, coming!” replied the little man; and,| which appeared impenetrable, but through which a 
disregarding his wife’s muttered threats, he hurried path was easily found by any one who had the 
down stairs. 

Crosskeys was a little, insignificant man, 
years of age, with a projecting forehead, hooked nose, | quarries. 
and huge mouth—a back bent slightly, and a querulous, These subterraneous vaults consisted of a number of 
sharp way of speaking, when out of his wife’s presence, | low passages cut in the solid rock—numerous pillars 
which people said he had acquired from constantly | supporting the superstructure above—while now and 
having similar tones driven into his ear. then apartments of great height had hewn out, where 

“ Good night!” said Abel, blandly, as he opened the | the stone was peculiarly good. 
door. There was_a close and damp smell about the place 

“Good night!” replied Crosskeys; “but rather good | which was peculiarly depressing to the feelings. It 
morning—a nice time to come knocking people up.” was then, with feelings of relief, that the whole party, 

“Tl knock you down if you say another word!” | on turning a corner, found themselves in view of a 
interrupted Franks. “I want you—it’s a secret, mind— | fire. 
you'll never tell your wife under any circumstances?” | It was.a large vault strewn with lumber belonging 

“Oh, dear!—never—I never do,” said Crosskeys, to the various vessels which had used the place as a 
with a merry twinkle of his eye. | rendezvous; a large coarse table with benches and 

“ You don’t—don’t you!” said a shrill voice behind stools composed its whole furniture. 
him. “ You monster, you villain!—I knew you had The fire burnt in a corner, and sent up a cloud of 
secrets from me, the wife of your bosom—you wicked | smoke, which. however, was carried away by means of 
wretch; and you, Mr, Franks, ought to be ashamedof a shaft formerly used to ventilate the quarry and haul 
yourself.” | up the stone to the high ground on which ‘Trewarren 

“John Crosskeys,” cried Abel Franks, sternly, | House stood. 

“have youa room where I can speak to you on im- An aged woman slept in an old arm-chair beside the 
portant business concerning Sir John Percival, without , fire. 
being interrupted by this mad wife of yours ?” On a boat-cloak, and covered with pieces of sail, lay 

“ Mad, indeed!” began Mrs. C. the boy. 

“My dear madam,” said Franks, who began to see Close beside the fire was a dark fissure in the rock. 
that conciliatory measures were wisest, “ I am in too With a cry, Mary rushed towards the child, and 
great sorrow and trouble at the death of Sir John, and | would have suddenly awakened it—but Abel checked 
the supposed drowning of his only son.” her. 

“ What Johnny !—poor little Johnny!—the darling | “Gently,” he said, “not so fast, the child must be 
boy !—is he too, dead?” cried the worthy woman in a | roused without alarming it.” 
tone of genuine sorrow. “ By my soul, it’s a dhrop of good liquor ‘ud do me 

“* A bottle of your best port, Mrs. Crosskeys,” said | ould inside good. Hot wather, did you say ?—divil a 
Abel, “ in the parlour, and there I can transact my | dhrop. But Lanagan likes it nate; whisky’s the thing 
business, ” for me; get out, none of your fun, is it whisky ye 

“ Mr. Blandford and Mary Seaton, as I am alive!” | said? it’s mortial could.” 
exclaimed Mrs. Crosskeys, as the young couple entered “ The woman is hopelessly intoxicated,” said Franks ; 
the parlour. “you may wake the child now.” 

“Mr. William Blandford, head game-keeper to Tre- | Mary stooped down, kissed the boy on the cheek, 
warren House,” said Franks, quietly. and whispered in his ear. 

Mrs. Crosskeys could not speak for astonishment, so| The child moved slowly at first, and then opened its 
hurried away for the port-wine and glasses, eyes. 

The beverage was brought, the door closed, and Mrs. “Nurse, darling, is that you? Oh, I’m_so glad. 
Crosskeys advised to retire to bed. Herhusband when 
suitably supported had energy enough—so she yielded, 
but with a mehtal reservation as to worming the secret 
out of John on his return home. 

“John Crosskeys,” said Franks, solemnly, “I have 
known you from a boy, and I know I can trust you 





key. 
about fifty | In five minutes more they were within the gloomy 


and Mr. Crosskeys; but why am I in this dark and 
gloomy cavern? and oh! that man, take him away.” 

And the terror-stricken child poiuted towards Wil- 
liam, upon whom the.cold perspiration burst in heavy 
drops. 








“Johnny, my man,” said Abel kindly, “you know 
me?” 
“ Yes, I do, good Mr. Franks; but take me away!” 
“We will, Johnny; but we are all friends here. 
Johnny, my man, you do not want to be stolen away 
again, do you?” 
“ Oh, no, it’s very wicked. Where's papa, and sisters 
and aunt ?”* 
“ My dear child, very sad things have happened since 
this morning, and I fear you will not see your friends 
for a little while; but, Johnny, dear, I want to mark 
your arm, so that they shall be sure to know you again 
—will you let me?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the boy, who was, however, com- 
pletely bewildered. 

“If it hurts, you won't cry?” 

“ Dhrink, there’ more larkings in the house. It's the 
the rale f rogen !” muttered the Irishwoman: 

The child lay on the lap of his weeping nurse, who 
sat with her back to the dark fissure already alluded to. 

Crosskeys took out his instrument, a kind of pricker, 
and dipped it in a small bottle. 

“ What am I to write?” 

“Mark thus,” said Abel, handing him a piece of 
paper— 

SIP. 


March 4, 18—.” 

“Nothing more.” ; 

Crosskeys pricked the little fellow’s arm, and, strange 
to say, he bore it without flinching. 

One single’ day had taught the boy to know what 
suffering and sorrow meant. 

It was soon done, and another preparation rubbed 
over it. 

“No chemical will remove that,” said Crosskeys, 
rising. “It is now indelible, aud the boy’s identity 
certain.” 

“ Meddling fools—what do you here?” cried a stern 
voice. 

All rose to their feet, and, standing in the gap of the 
dark fissure, with the child in his arias, and a pistol 
levelled at them’all, stood Roderick Blake. 

He'had piade a snatch as Mary turned to see the 
meaning of this interruption, and now laughed aloud. 

“ The child is safe, see you; but hold your tongue!” 
he eried. m 

He then fired his pistol, and when the confusion was 
over, he had disappeared, and not a trace was leftto say 
which way he had fled. 

The fissure led into several natural passages in the 
rocks. 

They continued their search until daylight, but in 
vain. 

Sadly they left the quarry—a deep gloom on all 
their spirits. Franks and Crosskeys went home. 
William saw Mary to the skirt of the shrubbery, and 
watched her glide into the house by a back entrance, 
and then went back to the village. 

The heir of Trewarren was gone from their sight, 

(To be continued.) 








Tue greater proportion of the guns in the Charleston 
forts, which produced such damage to the Federal 
iron-clads during the recent attack, are the 7-inch rifled 
Blakeley cannon, the same as those on board the Ala- 
bama, which were used with such effect against the 
Hatteras. There are only two Whitworth guns in the 
Confederacy, and they are 12-pounders, Some Whit- 
worths, of heavy calibre, were captured by the Federal 
blockading squadron. 


JAPANESE Fisninc.—During the last days of April 
the seashore was lined with natives of both sexes, who 
were busily engaged in catching a curious species of 
fish, which, it seems, visits these parts for a few days 
at this season of the year. The mode of catching the 
fish was novel and interesting. Each fisherman had a 
pair of decoys—that is, living fish of the same kind as 
the intended prey. A long line was attached to each 
fish, being fastened to the skin on the top of its head. 
The slack of this line was wound up ona piece of 
wood, and unrolled at the pleasure of the fisherman. 
Then a net was fastened to, and slung between, two 
bamboo poles, these forming the two sides of a triangle. 
The third side of the triangle was open, with the mouth 
of the net hanging beneath it, and in this state it was 
pushed forward into the sea. The line was now un- 
rolled, and the decoys were sent forth into deeper waters, 
to make friends with other members of the tribe who 
were still free. A sufficient time being allowed for 
these gay deceivers to get a congregation around them, 
and to expatiate on the luxuries of the land, the fisher- 
man hauls the line gently home until the decoys and 
their near friends, who have followed them, get into the 
water above his net. ~The net isthen lifted rapidly up- 





I’ve had suchan ugly dream.. Oh, good Mr. Franks | 


wards out of the water, and decoys and decoyed are 
entangled in its meshes. The latter are taken out and 
placed in a basket on shore, while the former are sent 
to sea again in search of new friends.—T'edo and 
Peking: A Narrative of a Journey to the Capital of 





Japan and China. By Robert Fortune. 
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SIMON REDDLEFER'S 

CHAPTER L 

HOW SIMON REDDLEFER WENT TO THE MARKET-TOWN, 
AND TIE COMPANY HE MET THERE. 


FRIEND. 


Just upon the-crest of-a hill inthe county of Devon, 
overlooking a pretty valley, and almost level with the 
spire of the village church, was a little cottage, in- 
habited by a quiet family. Mr. Reddlefer—Simon Red- 
dlefer the elder—had been something once upon a time, 
no one seemed to know what; but he was a hale, 
hearty individual, had always a kind word for every 
one, never seemed to lack money, and was ever ready 
to afford a place in his chimney-corner to the weary or 
belated traveller. 

Mrs. Reddlefer was a homely sort of party, not quite 
after the same style as het -husband, but still good- 
natured, jovial, and hospitable. She appeared to worship 
her husband—always asked his advice about everything, 
and, what is an unusual thing among the fair, took it 
when given. 

This worthy couple boasted a family of four—Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Simon, and James. Elizabeth, the eldest, 
was a wholesome-looking, ruddy-faced, full-bosomed 


dainsel, who appeared to be the impersonation of health | 


and spirits.. The country air seemed to have breathed 
ite own vigor into her, and to have impregnated her 
with its own purity; for, with all her rude health, she 


was not in the least degree coarse or devoid of pleasing | 


and graceful manners. 


Mary was three years younger than her sister, that | 


is, about nineteen, and was of a different character of 
mind and body. Her face had a paler tint, her skin 
was softer, her form more pliant and more delicate in 
its contours, her eyes wearing a more subdued aspect, 
her whole person being imbued with a more yielding 
grace. Mary was, if anything, the favourite in the 
happy family. 

Jack Reddlefer, as they called the youngest, was 
eight years old when our story commences, and had | 


scarcely therefore evidenced sufficient of the family | 


served by every little fellow. with bright eyes, red 
cheeks, and a good temper. Simon Reddlefer was the 
curiosity of the place. | 


REDDLEPSCR STARTS FOR EDSBOROUGH. } 


He was seventeen, tall and well-built for his age, 
and found of imagining himself a man. He had a 


| goldsmith was indulging in his afternoon pipe. 





talent for everything, that is to say, he was thoroughly 
good at nothing. He hada bright eye, a strong arm, a | 
warm heart, and was peculiar for his confiding generosity. 
' He was an immense favourite on the country-side: 

half the girls from sixteen to five-and-twenty were in | 
love with him, and liked nothing better than a nod or | 
smile from Simon. At home he was the idol of his 
sisters, and the pride of his parents. 

One evening, Simon Reddlefer the elder and his 
faniily were seated round the fire—it was April weather. 

“Simon,” said he to his eldest Son, “ you must go to 
Edsborough to-morrow.” 

Simon the younger looked up delighted. Edsborough 
was only ten miles distant, but a visit to this market- | 
town was like a voyage round the world to the quiet | 


| people at Levenside, as the hamlet was called. 


“ Very well, father,” he said, “ what can I do for you 
there.” 
“T expect a letter from foreign parts, my boy,” re- 


Mrs. Reddlefer looked up with a smile. 

“Simon can’ bring me some things from the town, | 
then,” she said, “if he will take the box. Mrs. ‘Timmins 
will find him a bed, and he can comeback in the 
morning.” 

So it was arranged. 

On the following day Simon Reddlefer rose early, 
saddled the old mare, placed his box before him, and 
rode round to the deer of the cottage with a face 


| beaming with smiles. 


Mr. Keddlefer, his mother and sisters, came to see him 


+ 198, «hv wouu grow brighter as they saw 
him approaching. ‘The thought of those bright eyes 
kept Simon’s heart joyous in his breast for eight months 
in the year; and the presence of their owner made him 
happy the other four. Ellen Macey was the daughter 
of a — in Edsborough, nearly as old as Simon ;. 
and the families had agreed that they should be married 
as soon as they reached the age of twenty. Three 


, years yet to wait, Simon; but what do you care—either 


of you—you who have earnest faith in the future, and 
stronger faith in each other? 

The sun was high, and Simon Reddlefer was weary 
when he reached Edsborough. 

Nothing is more wearying than jogging along a 
country road on a horse which will never fall out of a 
pace; and the young fellow was glad enough, there- 
fore, when he pulled up at the door of Mrs. *Tfinmins, 
the post-mistress, and leaping down, enteréd the shop. 

“ Mrs.-Timmins,” cried he, “ here’s Simon Reddlefer 
come to see you.” . 

The old woman looked up over her spectacles, as 
people will do, just as if spectacles were made to obscure 
the sight, and smiled benignly at Simon. She did not, 
however, cease knitting her stocking. 

“Well, Simon,” she said, “and low are they all at 
Levenside ? ” 

“ They're all hearty, Mistress Timmins. 
for a letter from foreign parts for father.” 

Mrs. Timmins still knitted. 

“ You've got your mare with you ? ” she said. 

“Tit” 

“Well, go and put it up somewhere, and then I'll 
give you the letter.” 

“Oh! all right, Mrs. Timmins,” cried Simon, “so 
that you’ve got it safe, it doesn’t matter. I am going 
to ask you to give me a béd to-night, so I'll take the 
letter in the morning. Now, Ill go round and see Mr. 
Macey.” 

“ Ellen, you mean ?” said Mrs. Timmins; “ but you'd 
better have a bit of dinner first.” 4 

Simon thoughta moment, and, like a sensible, hungry 
fellow as he was, chose the dinner. Ellen he was sure 
to see—dinner he was not sure to get. So he put the 


I’ve come 


|mare up'at the Pigeon-Pie, and came back to -Mrs. 


Timmins. 

Dinner over, and the gossip over too, our hero started 
off as fast as a good meal of roast beef would allow 
him; and arrived at Mr. Macey’s just as the worthy 
Mrs. 
Macey was enjoying a snooze after the fatiguing duties 
of dinner and carrying away, while Ellen was chatting 
to her father. Simon Reddlefer was welcomed heartily, 
unaffectedly, by both ; the goldsmith held out his broad 
hand, which Simon shook, and then transferred his at- 
tentions to Ellen, whose ruddy lips he kissed manfully, 
until her cheeks were radiant with blushes. 

Simon Reddlefer was an immense favourite with 
Mr. Thomas Macey, as he was with every one else ; 
but in this especial instance he had obtained his posi- 
tion by humouring the good fellow’s whims. ‘The 
afternoon passed pleasantly, so pleasantly that Simon 
never remembered, until he was seated by Ellen’s side 
at tea, that he had promised to partake of that most 
comfortable beverage with Mrs. ‘Timmins. 


“Never mind,” thought Simon, heroically. “She 


| will forgive me, under the circumstances; and if she 


doesn't, why, [ must sacrifice even her friendship for 


| Ellen’s sake!” 


No matter how fond -a lover may be of his sweet- 


| heart’s fathers, it is a bore to be taken away in the 


midst of a conversation, in order to accompany that 
father on a visit to a few friends at the tavern. But 
this was Mr. Macey’s general rule; and as Simon 
humoured all his whims, he rose at the usual time, and 
with a wry glance at Ellen, followed the goldsmith 
out, 

At the Pigeon Pie there was a heterogeneous mass of 


turned Mr. Reddlefer; ‘Mrs. Timmins, the post-mistress, | company—-farmers, townspeople, and a few strangers. 
will keep it for me.” 


Among the latter was a young man of genteel aspect, 
plainly dressed—but with evident care, a pale com- 
plexion, and quiet, gentlemanly manners. He made 
himself most agreeable to Mr. Macey and Simon—de- 
scribed himself as a painter—said he was studying the 
scenery of Devonshire, and intended on the following 
morning to ‘pass through Levenside, whose beautiful 
scenery he had often heard remarked upon. ; 
“My father lives at Levenside,” said Simon Red- 
lefer. “Iam going home on my mare at eight in the 
morning. If you like to come with me, I shall be 
delighted. Our cottage commands a beautiful view of 


safely off, little Jack bringing some home-brewed beer | the country.” 


in a jug, and the old lady corking a bottle for his use 
on ‘the read. 
And so, amid waving of hands, and londly-shouted | 


| instructions, Simon jogged off on the old mare, who, | tality.” 


ten years before, had fallen into a trot, and had never | 
ceased it since. 


“] should be most glad,” cried the stranger, who an- 


| nounced himself as Mr. Loftus Mandeville, from London 
—* but I fear I should be trespassing upon your hospi- 


“ Not at all,” eried Mr. Macey, who was somewhat 


| flattered by the preference of the genteel young man. 


\ ent : Simon was as happy as any one being'on the face of | “My friend Reddlefer is the most hospitable man in the 
character to warrant further description than is de- | the globe, as he went merrily through the green fields, | world; and if you were to stop there a week, instead 


under the the deep bine sky. 
a host of hearts which would welconie ‘him ‘gladly 
home. 


| 


Behind him lie’ had left | of a diy, he would not object.” 


It was decided, ultimately, that My. Loftus Mandé- 


Before him, at Edsborough, wére « pair of | ville should mec* Simon at the Pigeon Pie on the fole 
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Mary Kissed Poa brother, and then, ina low, faint 
voice, whispered— 


lowing morning, and should accompany him to Leven- | 
side. 
* Will you tell him?” 





“That's, a very nice young fellow,” said the gold- | 
smith, as the two. trudged homewards; “no nonsense, She couldn’t.say “ Ralph.” She could not speak of 
about him—no affected airs.” | the honest.heart which she wag clouding and breaking 

“ He is, indeed,” chimed in Simon; “and he looked | because a gentleman from Jondon had, come to ask her 
so melancholy and ill that I quite pitied him.” to, be his wife—a stranger, an utter stranger, whom she 

The rest of the evening d. away pleasantly | had known but two months, 
enough; and Simon, as he kissed Ellen’s lips at the! Simon. didn’t: like the task, but he accomplished it 
door, whispered— manfully. 

“T’ll make an excuse to call round in the morning, as Poor Ralph, wiped the tears from his eyes when he 
I pass by with Mr. Loftus Mandeville.” heard of Mary’s inconstancy. 

The next day, Simon Reddlefer, having received the |. “It's very cruel; Simon,” he \said, “after all I've 
huge letter which Mrs. Timmins. placed in his hand, thought of her. But, mind, I don’t give up yet. 
kept his appointment at the Pigeon Pie, met his new |, “ It’s no use thinking of, her.any more,, Ralph,” said 
friend, made his purchases, called at Mr. Macey’s, and Simon; “she’s promised to Mr. Mandeville, and I am 
started off for Levenside,. They took the mare in | afraid she'll never dream of you again!” 
turns, though during the journey Mandeville had the “ Good,” said Ralph, in a half-choking voice, “ but 
best of it. Tl bide my time.” 

“T can’t let a gentleman like that walk,” thought Meanwhile Mr. Loftus Mandeville went straight to 
Simon, “ while I am riding.” Mr. Reddlefer. 

“How many are there beside yourself at home? ” “ Mr. Neddlefer,” he began in a voice full of emotion, 





inquired Loftus, as Simon trudged along by his horse’s | I love your daughter.” 
side. “T have two,” suggested Mr. Reddlefer. 
“ T have two sisters and a little brother.” “T mean Mary,” said, Loftus, “ her beauty and quiet 
“Pretty girls, I'll warrant,” said Loftus; “for in| grace struek me “the moment I entered your house, and 
this county I have seen none other, Is that your cot- | | ber Sterling worth has made me adore and esteem 
tage yonder ? ” 
“Yes; with the elm-tree by the gate.” | 
{ 





“Mis Leftus. had evidently been reading novels. 

“T am most gratified,” said Mr. Reddlefer, “and what 
may I ask,.do you Erbe doing 2?” 

“ I propose, sir, to marry your, daughter, and. take 
« Ah!” cried Loftus, with an odd smile; “she is' her to Peas, where she will be placed by my | 
very pretty! That would make an excellent picture family in the position of alady, Have J your consent, | 
of Beauty and the Beast!” i sir?” | 

Loftus, placed himself in .a theatrical attitude, which 

| Mr. Reddlefer mistook for elegance. 

| “ What can I answer?” said: the father, “ but that 


CHAPTER IL | 1am delighted and honoured. .You have, I presume,. 
SIMON REDDLEFER’s FRIEND. | Mary's own consent?” 
ut Luis ueplacoh alf. 1 |... iMkedothne wee moved. 

“T have told her. of my. love,”, he said, “and her | 
heart..,has responded. You have made me; sir, the | 
happiest.of men.” | 

“ And I, too, sir, am intensely gratified.” | 

So it was settled. that pretty Mary Reddlefer was to 


“ And who are those two persons ? ” 
“That is Mary, my youngest. sister, and Ralph | 
Hawton, her sweetheart.” 





THE SAD BEHAVIOUR OF 


THE hospitality of Simon Reddlefer the elder was | 
not exaggerated by his neighbours. When, therefore, | 
Simon introduced his friend, and told his objeet in 
wandering through ‘Devonshire, he welcomed him 
heartily, and begged him to make himself at home, in 
so far as ‘his humble cottage would allow. . 

Elizabeth did not mich admire Mr. Loftus Mande- Meanwhile Ralph bided his time. 
ville, artist, of London, but Mary didimmensely,,; She| Four months. had;now passed, and Mr. Loftus had 
was taken at once by his large bright eyes—which had not réceived his remittance. 
too much boldness in them—by the elegance of his | He became fidgetty and nervous, asked frequent 
manners, and his quiet, gentlemanly address; Poor} questions about the post, and took two journeys) to} 
Ralph Hawton seemed a rough boor beside this} Edsborough, from each of which he returned much | 
polished fellow, and received rather a cold greeting on | relieved. 
the evening of Mandeville’s arrival. Mr. Reddlefer became nervons, too; not that he 

Loftus was accommodated with a bed at the cottage, ' doubted his future son-in-law’s integrity, but he was 
and urged to stop another night. He did so, and so, afraid of appearing mean in his eyes. 
again until a week had passed. | Since the appearance of Mr. Loftus Mandeville on 

At the end of that time he took Mr. Reddlefer aside. | the scene, things had gone out. of their usual course. 

“ My dear sir,” he said, “I have often heard of hos- The meals were provided on a larger and more expen- 
pitable people; but I never experienced before such | sive scale, and various little comforts about the house 
overwhelming kindness. I cannot, howeyer, suffer | purchased, which the presence of a stranger alone ren- 
this to continue any longer. I like this county and | dered necessary,, The annual fifty pounds which Simon 
this spot especially, I admire your pretty daughters | Reddlefer’s brother sent was soon expended therefore, 
and I esteem you, your wife, and your clever son. I| although it certainly did appear to vanish in a most 
should be delighted to remain with you a long thin, | unusually swift manner. 
but under the present arrangement I cannot.” | Six months had nearly flown by. Autumn wasap- 

“How, then, my dear sir, can we make you more! proaching, and so, too, was the quarter-day of Mr. 
comfortable?” asked Mr. Reddlefer, in surprise. Toftne Mandeville. The evening solitary walks of 

“T receive from London each quarter a sum,of Mary and her lover had become more frequent, and 
money. I will stay with you the whole summer if more frequent, too, had become her fits of abstraction, , 
you will allow me to place this money in your hands.’ and her red eyes. | 
as it reaches me. ‘This will make me feel that Iam no One morning, when the family came down to break- | 
longer trespassing on your kindness.” fast, Loftus Mandeville was absent. 

Mr. Reddlefer was not a rich man, and though the “Have you called Mr. Loftus, my dear?” said 
letter which Simon had brought from Edsborough con- | Simon the elder, to his wife. 
tained fifty pounds from his brother who was abroad, “Yes, dear, but you know he is never an early 
he could scarcely afford to board a stranger for no- | riser.” 
thing. So he accepted the offer, infinitely to the delight “He never missed his breakfast before,” returned 
of Simon and Mary, who, as to the merits of Mr.| Mr. Reddlefer, “he must be ill. Poor fellow! he has 
Loftus Mandeville, were in sweet accord. looked very pale and: anxious of late. I will go and 

It soon became evident to all that Loftus was paying | see what is the matter.” 
marked attention to Mary Reddlefer. Simon Reddlefer went upstairs, and in five minutes 

He sat by her at meal-times; invariably gave her | returned, his face was very pale, and he displayed much 
his arm in their pleasant walks through the country, | emotion. 
and even induced her on many occasions to go out “What ails you, love?” asked his wife, while all 
with him alone. glanced at him eagerly. 

From one of these latter excursions she came home “Mr. Loftus Mandeville is gone,” said Mr, Reddlefer, 
with eyes red with weeping. “and on his table was,.a letter for Simon. Simon 

“ ‘What’s the matter, Mary ?” asked Simon, who feared | read it.” 
the friend he had brought home had proved himself no Simon was about. to obey this injunction, when a 
gentleman. man appeared in the doorway. 

“Oh, nothing, Simon; only I’m so happy.” It was Ralph Hawton. 

Simon brightened up. His face was pale; his hands, torn and blecding, 

. 4 Happy, ary! what is it then?” held a parcel... He looked tined and excited. 

Oh! Mr. Mandeville loves me, Simon dear! He's}, “Why, Ralph man, what is the matter?” cried 
going: to mar ry me and take me to London, where I} Simon, the elder. 
shall be a lady.” “ Let me sit down,” said Ralph. 

Simon had a generous heart. T've a story to tell.” 

“Poor Ralph. Hawton!” he thought. Then ..the| ., So he sat down and began— 
glitter of rank obscured his reason, and he stid—__; “T’ve been watching that fellow. who came and stole 
Mary's heart from me, and at last I’ve, been rewarded. 


“T’'m wearied and 








“ Mary, I'm so glad.” 





be Mrs. Loftus Mandeville. } 


This morning as I was going to the fields, about five 
o'clock, I saw hin ‘steal ont of the cottage, look about 
him, and then creep towards the stable. I know he's 
hadtherun of the_ place, so I can’t tell what possessed 
me, but I followed him and came up to him just as he- 
entered the mare’s stall. 

** What be ye doing here?’ I asked. 

**T’'m going to Edsborough on the old mare,’ he said, 
carelessly. 

“ * You don’t go-on that mare,’ says I. 

“He looked at measif he could have killed me, but he 
couldn’t, so he said : 

: % : What right have you to interfere with me, fel- 
ow 2” 

“*The right of a strong man,’ says I, 
you’ve done wrong to.’ 

“He laughed at me. 

“* Well, he said, ‘it isn’t far and I can walk it, but 
I will tell Simon Reddlefer of you when I feturn.’ 

“ Now. I thought to myself, if he was an honest mar 
he wouldn't go so quietly, and I followed him. Twice 
he stopped and spoke to me, and asked me where I was 
going, and the second time he drew out a little ‘pistol. 
I didn’t wait for him to fire, but flung myself upon him. 
I thrashed him well,” said Ralph, with emphatic joy, 
“T warrant me he'll never forget it. His pockets upset 
as he rolled over, and out came the things in that parcel 
there—twenty pounds in gold, Mr. Reddlefer, your gold 
hunting watch, and all the bits of jewellery that Simon 
there bought of Macey for the girls. Oh! thinks’ I, 
you're a thief; are you, Mr. Loftus Mandeville. So I 
said: to him, 

**Come on to Edsborough with me, now, my man.’ 

“¢ Tl] stop here,’ he said. 

“* Not if [ know it,’ cried I, and I pulled him up by 
the collar and marched him off to the market town. Mr. 
Sandley, the constable, knew him well. His name is 
Johu. Mytton, and he ran away from London after 
robbing the mail coach, from Exeter. He’s gone to 


‘and one 


| London now by the mail coach, only he’s got the irons 
| on. 


” 


The whole family was silent for a moment. 

“Poor Mary!” was the one thought. 

“ Now,” said young Simon, “ [’ll read my letter.” 

“My pEAR SimOn,—F amily affairs compel me to 
depart, and to take with me a few odds and ends. 
Never trust too much to strangers again. I can give 
' this advice disinterestedly, as I am not likely to revisit 
your neighbourhood, Give my love. to Mary, and tell 
her she was foolish not to come with me. 

“Your friend, 
“ Joun Myrron, 
y “ Alias Lovrus MANDEVILLE.” 


The trial was a hard one for Mary, but the truth was 
she feared the jeers of -her friends and acquaintances 
more than she felt the loss of Loftus, who in one or two 
interviews lately had proved himself not the pure-minded 
geutleman he professed to be. Ultimately she made up 
her quarrel with Ralph Hawton, who was married to 
her on the same day that Elizabeth was united to 
Stephen Rays, his friend. Six months after, Simon the 
younger, being then nineteen, received a legacy from 
his aunt, and married Ellen Macey, without waiting 
till the time fixed by the parents. The group of 
couples are very happy, but they have never been 
known to pick up such stray acquaintances as Mr. 
Loftus Mandeville, who, in those days of stern justice 
considered himself very fortunate when he was sent 
out for life to one of the penal colonies. 








SENSELESS WEIGUTS AND MADDENING MEASURES, 
A gallon isn’t 2 gallon. It’s a wine gallon, or one 
three different sorts of ale gallon, or a corn gallon, or 
gallon of oil; and the gallon of oil means 7Hb. for 
train oil, and 8lb. for some other oils. If you buy a 

ipe of wine how much do you get? Ninety-three 
gallons if the wine be Marsala, 92 if Madeira, 117 if 
Bucellas, 103 if port, 100 if Teneriffe. What is a stone ? 
14lb, if a living man, 8 if a slaughtered bullock, 16 of 
cheese, 5 of glass, 32 of hemp, 16} of flax at Belfast, 
24 of flax at Downpatrick. It is 14lb. of wool as sold by 
the growers, 15lb. of wool as sold by the wool-staplers 
toeach other, ‘here are seven measures in use to define 


an acre. A hundredweight may contain 100\b., 112Ib., 
or 120lb. A hundredweight of pork is 8lb. heavier at 


Belfast than at Cork. A man might live by selling 
coal at a less price per ton than le paid for it at the pit 
mouth. <A ton of coal at the pit mouth varies from 
22cwt. to 28cwt. of 120lb. each ; a ton to the house- 
holder meays 20cwt. of 112lb. each. Of cheese 32 
cloves (of 8lb. each) make a wey in Essex, 42 in 
Suffolk. We walk in this United: Kingdom by the 
measures of four sort of miles, an English mile being 
217 yards shorter than a Scotch mile, 480 yards shorter 
than an. Lrish -mile, and the geographical mile being 
another measure differing from all three. Our very 
sailors dd not mean ‘the same thing wlien they talk of 
fathoms. On. bvard a. man-of-war it means 6ft., on 


boardia merchantman d}ft:, on board a fishing vessel 
bft,.' 
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MIRANDA, 


CHAPTER & 

Very few people passed the large iron gates which 
opened into the park surrounding Grantley Hall who 
did not in @ greater or less degree envy Stephen 
Baldwin, the owner and occupier of the mansion. 

He had been the architect. of his own fortune, and 
mate himself what he was. Froma clerk in alawyer’s 
office he had risen first to be lawyer, then: barrister, 
then Attorney-General, and finally Secretary of State. 

He devoted himself to the duties of his office with all 
the zeal and ardour of one who feels his heart is in his 
work, for his was a stern, aspiting disposition, and one 
well qualified to govern and command. 

His principles and sense of justice were uncompro- 
mising ; he was one of those rare beings whom no ap- 
peal, no solicitation or entreaty, could move from the 
strict path of duty. 

Let it not be supposed that he was harsh and cruel : 
on the contrary, he was just and kind. 

He was most admirably suited for the station which 
he held, and his wise. measures and consistent conduct 
made him the idol of the whole nation. 

But at length at the age of forty-two he felt his 
strength begin to fail him, and at the urgent requests of 
his wife and friends consented to retire from office for 
the space of two years. 

It was then he bought the Grantley estate, and by 
means of his immense fortune rescued it from the neglect 
into which it had fallen, and erected Grantley Hall. 

In the autumn, when the preparations were com- 
plete, and everything prepared for their reception, the 
Minister of State and his family arrived at the hall. 

The latter consisted of Miranda Baldwin, the states- 
man’s wife, a noble, fond, devoted woman, and Clara, 
his adopted daughter, an inane, vapid boarding-school 
miss, some eight or nine years of age. 

Beyond, however, the immediate circle of his ac- 
quaintance there were scarcely any who knew that 
this young girl was not his own daughter. She al- 
ways addressed him as father and his wife as mother, 
and was universally looked up to as the inheritor of 
his vast self-acquired possessions. 

Yet Stephen Baldwin and his wife were not happy. 
It was not because their union had been a loveless one, 
for no two could be found who were dearer to each 
other, but a dark shadow overhung their house. 

The cause of this dark shadow Was the loss of their 
darling and only daughter Blanche, when she was an 
infant. 

Ten years before the opening of otf story, Stephen 
Baldwin and his wife joined a pleasure party, com- 
posed chiefly of their own personal friends, on an ex- 
cursion down the Thames. ’ 

A nurse accompanied them who had charge of the 
infant Blanche, for the mother so idolised her that she 
could never rest satistied if separated from her. 

The party was a gay oue, and afterspending a happy 
day they, about four hours before sunset, commenced 


their journey home, aud as is usual upon such occa- | 


sions concluded the day’s pleasure with « dance upon 
the deck. 

Miranda remained below in the cabin nursing her 
babe to sleep, for she would trust it to no one else. She 
was seated in a low rocking-chair, and sang in a low, 
sweet voice as she gently rocked to and fro. The light 
was purposely dim in the cabin, but even by its faint 
rays you could see that the very soul of quiet joy re- 
posed on the young mother’s face. 

State rooms and sleeping berths were arranged seme- 
what differently then from what they are now. The 
berths were placed opposite the door, and at the back of 
the state-room. Behind each berth was a little window, 
for the purpose of ventilation. The window-blinds in 
opening swung outwards. There were no side-guards 
—so that the window was on a line with the hull of 
the boat; and a pebble dropped out of the window 
would fall straight down into the water. This made 
it necessary to be very careful in fastening the window- 
blinds, when anything valuable was laid upon the berth. 


Therefore, before Miranda laid her priceless treasure / own private judgment and responsibility, took the 


on the berth, she drew in the window-blind with her 
own hands, and hooked it securely, feeling a satisfaction 
to know how hard it would be to unhook it again, and 
that little Blanche never could do it. 

Still, although her infant slept so soundly, she was 
loath to leave her, and would probably have lingered 
there until they reached their destination, had not her 
husband sent for her to come on deck. She left the 
cabin very reluctantly, and turned back once or twice 
with a mother’s fond superstition, to besurethat the child 
was comfortable. Yes, she saw the babe was sleeping 
as delightfully as it was possible for a worshipped child 
to sleep—the light breeze fanning her, the faint rays 
of the cabin lamp falling on her white drapery, golden 
curls, and fair face, flushed with healthful slumber. 
Miranda stooped and pressed a soft kiss on the baby 
brow, and another, and yet another, breathed a fervent 
prayer over her, and still lingered and lingered until 


the voice of her husband called her away. Once more , 


drawing’ the. light ¢éwnterpane’ over the form of the 
infant sleeper, she turned and went on deck. 

“ T called you, Miranda, to notice how beautiful the 
approach to the city is by this light,” said Stephen 
Baldwin, meeting his’ wife, drawing her arm within 
his own, and leading her to the forward deck. “ Do but 
see,” he continued, pointing outward, “what a deep 
repose hangs over the scene+the great city and_ port, 
with all its shipping, lies sleeping in the moonlight ; 
and observe, Miranda, every vessel, with every mast, 
and rope, and sail, is distinctly reflected in the water. 
Is it not beautiful ? ” 

“ Very beautiful! Moonlight idealizes everything— 
even a crowded city pier; but I like better to let my 
eyes fix themselves upon the dark, almost mysterious, 
wooded shores of the river, or wander out beyond its 
mouth, upon the boundless, heaving sea !” 

“ Yes, it is sublime and beautiful; but there is some- 
thing more sublime, more, beautiful; more- profound in 
the repése of this sleéping’ city and river! “Look 
you, Miranda, a few hours since, and all there was rush, 
and hurry, and confusion—passion, care. and racking 
thought ; now, God’s rest, like a benediction, has fallen 

| upon the turbulént scene, and all is calm!” 

They were approaching near the city now, and very 
soon the steam-boat touched the pier. Carriages were 
seen waiting there, according to order, to carry the com- 
pany home. 

Miranda left her husband’s arm and went down below, 
to attend to little Blanche. There was no one in the 
cabin except her sister Julia, who was standing before 
a glass, tying on her bounet, and the nurse, who stood 
near her, with a large lace shawl and an infant’s cloak 
hanging over her arm. 

“We have not taken Blanche up yet, said Julia; 
“we did not wish to disturb the darling till the last 
moment!” 

“Tt is time now, however, the steam-boat is at the 
pier,” said Miranda, and she opened the state-room door, 
and went in. 

But the window was and the babe was gone ! 

Paralysed by the sight, the mother stood—yet she 
did not beliéve the worst! She thought grandmother or 
one of the young aunties had taken her up, and thrown 
the window open for morélight—only that open window 
above the water—it gave her such a shock. She has- 
tened out, still trembling, and asked, in a faltering 
voice: 

“Where is my child? Is she wrapped up well? 
Give her to me!” 

“What do you mean, Miranda? We have not got 
her! We left Julia and the nurse to take her up and 
dress her! They have got her!’ Why, what's the 
matter ? ” 

Oh, my God!” cried Miranda, sinking down upon 
the deck. 

“Why, Miranda!” exclaimed Stephen Baldwin. 
| * Good heavens, Miran—— ” 

“ Drowned—drowned ! 
| the window into the water, and is drowned!” cried 
| Miranda, and fell upon her face, with a shriek which 
| those who loved her might well hope to be her last. 
Instantly all was dismay, sorrow, and ‘¢onfusion. 
| Agonizing questions were asked, which no one could 
answer. People hurried toand fro; and the anxiety— 
| nay, the agony of suspense, spread from the relatives 
! and friends of the missing child t6 the boat’s rough 
lerew. ‘To find the child—to find the child—that was 
|the one absorbing thought and’ purpose. The little 
‘empty berth was searched again and again, by almost 
every hand in the boat, in the hope, inspired by des- 
peration, that one would find what all the others had 
failed to'find. In the same desperate hope, every nook 
and cranny in every part of the boat was searched and 
searched again; places ‘where a kitten could not have 
got into were searched for the ten months’ old child— 
|in vain—in vain. No trace of“ pretty Blanche” 
| could anywhere be seen. And gradually the terrible 
| suspicion was realized, that the baby, in turning over 
in her berth, had rolled out of the window, dropped 
| into the water, and was drowned. But who opened'the 
| window-shutter, and left it open? The captain of the 
boat followed his own suspicions, and, acting upon his 





nurse in hand, and threatened her with imprisonment 
| and death if ‘she did not instantly acknowledge having 
opened the window-shutter, to give the baby more air, 
and forgotten to close it; for he said it was su natural 
and probable that she should have doneit—and who 
else could? The poor girl, with streaming eyes and 
wringing hands, protested her innocence, and affirmed 
that she had watched by the baby’s state-room door all 
the evening, and had left her sleeping sweetly, in 
peace and safety, only five minutes before she was 
missed. She left her to help Miss Julia gather up the 
baby’s cloak and things to dress her to go'on shore. It 
was given up—the search was given up. All hope was 
lost—the child was lost. How many miles down the 





river none could know—for none could tell the time of 
her fall. The nurse said she had‘seen her five minutes 
before she was missed; but that five minutes might 
have been fifteen or twenty, for all that any one knew 


Blanche had’ fallen into the fiver, and was drowned. 

All this time Miranda lay prostrate on the deck—not 
insensible, but’ seeing or feeling, by a sort of Clairvoy- 
ance, all the fearful hurrying to and fro—all the 
search, and its fatalresult, She had been forgotten’ in 
all their terrible anxiety for the lost child; and not 
until its fate was ascertained beyond all possibility of 
doubt, did any bethink themselves of the awfully be- 
reaved mother. 

Her brothers and sisters then hastened in search of 
her—found her abandoned where she had fallen, and 
sought to raise her; but shriek upon shriek burst from 
her lips, and, breaking from them violently, she rushed 
to throw herself into the river. Then they caught her 
again, and’held her fast, whilst her husband was sum- 
moned. 

Pale himself as marble, with anguish ong 2c like 
death upon his brow, the mighty Stephen Baldwin 
came. Controlling his own tremendous emotions, that 
he might the better control her, he took her in his 
arms, pillowed her head upon his bosom, and tried to 
calm and soothe her. In vain—in vain! She saw 
him not—she heard’ him not; she felt not the close 
pressure of his arms around her. All consciousness of 
surrounding circumstances was lost—all sense of life 
was concentrated into one intense sense of agony, that 
sent forth short, quick cries; shriek upon shriek appal- 
ling the hearers, who prayed that insensibility might 
supervene, or thought that the death would be merciful 
which should put an end to her awful anguish. But 
neither death nor insensibility would come. Miranda’s 
physical organization was much too strong—the tenure 
by which her body held her soul imprisoned much too 





firm—to suffer her to swoon or die. It is true that 
some faculties of her mind—memory, judgment—were 
suspended. She did not know, she could not remember 
| or understand what caused that terrible burning—that 
terrible anguish, that still sent forth its voice in quick, 
sharp shrieks, or threw her into convulsions. 

. * 


The deeply-afflicted family got her home, she never 
knew how or when. But days and nights passed with- 
out an instant’s sleep visiting her eyelids, or a morsel 
of food or drink passing her lips. The most powerful 
opiates had no more influence over her strong organi- 
zation than the weakest simples. Physicians as well 
| as friends were baffled and alarmed. And so she lay 
for many days. 

In the meantime, poor Julia, with her own heart 
almost crushed, went all over the house, collecting 
everything that had belonged to the lost baby, lest, on 
the mother’s rising from her bed, her heart might be 
torn afresh by thé sight of them. She gathered all the 
handsomely wrought robes, offerings of love, and all 
| the delicate clothing, and packed them all in a trunk, 
| in which dropped more tears than anything else. 
| ‘The conclusion, of course, to which they were all 
compelled to come was that the child had fallen out of 





My child has fallen out of | its berth into the river and been drowned. 


Such, however, was not the case. 

But before we can explain the cause of the child’s 
disappearance, it will be imperatively necessary to look 
“back a little. 

On the day Stephen Baldwin had been appointed 
Secretary of State a petition was laid before him, 
signed by a great number of influential gentlemen, 
requesting him to exercise his prerogative, and re- 
prieve a young man—Herbert O'Neil by name—who 
was then in the condemned cell at Newgate, charged 
with wilful murder. 

The evidence against him was purely circumstan- 
tial. The deceased had insulted Herbert’s young wife, 
Mary, and the husband had been observed, after the 
event, using threatening language and gestures to- 
wards him. 

On the following morning the insulter was found not 
many yards distant from where he had been seen with 
Herbert O'Neil, stark dead upon the ground. 

As a necessary consequence, the young man was 
charged with his murder, and put upon his trial. 

His case had a long and patient hearing, but such a 
mass of evidence was brought against him, and the 
whole affair looked so black, that, notwithstanding the 
good character which the accused had previously borne, 
the jury were unanimous in pronouncing him Guilty! 

But Herbert O’Neil strenously declared his innocence 
of the deed imputed to him; and as he was well known 
and respected in the neighbourhood, several gentlemen 
took up his case and endeavoured to obtain his pardon. 

The whole district was in favour of it; it was, there- 
fore, confidently expected that the new minister would 
gladly seize upon the opportunity of propitiating the 
people. 

But Stephen Baldwin was not the man to do this. 
He had gone carefully throngh the trial, and come to 
the conclusion that he was guilty. 

The efforts of the interpleaders were in vain. He 
turned a deaf ear to all. , 

He spoke firmly and decidedly :— 

“ The propensity to commit murder must be checked,” 
he said. “Were this man pardoned, others woyld be 
emboldened to slay their fellow-men; and ‘the whole 
of the evidence is so clear that I have not the smallest 





to the contrary. All evidence proved that “ pretty 
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doubt of “his guilt in my mind, aid Were he my own 
brother I would not stay the arm of: justice, but say, 
‘Let justice be done!’ ” bey sth mid farses 

Herbert O'Neil had two children: One, a: boy about 
two years of age, and the other #' tiny infant—aviittle 


irl. j ‘ 

» He was also the sole support of his aged mother, who 
centered in him all her hopes-and affections. Husband, 
children, brothers, sisters, all had’ been ¢arried off, leay- 
ing only Herbert for her to lavish her affections on: ! 

She was a woman of strong passions, and the love 
she bore' this only remaining! son more ‘resembled’the 
fierce affection the tiger for its offspring than any’ 
human feeling: : 

It will be easy to conceive what an effeet the accusa~ 
tion of her son had upon her. 

Yet she, in common with his wife and many otlicrs, 
felt sure that he would be pardoned, : 

The prisoner, too, fully relied upon it. FRONT 

And $0 caine the night béfore the morning on’ which 
his execution was appointed 'to take place. toe 

No pardon had arrived. 

Mother and daughter were nearly frantic. 

The prisoner was confident and composed. 

As a last trial ‘the two woman resolved to plead in 
person to the minister on Iris behalf: * 

The chaplain of' the prison, Mr. Farleigh, who was 
a man well ‘skilled in the human heart, advised’ the 
sorrow-stricken women to seek out the wife of the gréat 
minister, enlist her sympathies in their behalf, and get 
her to plead in their favour. 

They did so; and Mary recognized in Miranda 
Baldwin one whom she had known in happier times. 

During the interview between them Stephen himself 
made his appearance in his wife’s room. 

Old Ruth, the mother of Herbert, made an appeal to 
him full of passion and pathos. 

He was stern and unyielding, like a judge, and re- 
peated the words he had used upon a former occasion. 

“ Bat if it was your son?” said Ruth. 

“ My decision would be still the same.” 

“God help me!” exclaimed the wretched woman, 
and she sank senseless upon the floor 

Why lengthen out the horrible details? The morning 
came. The mother, the son, and the wife hoping 
on to the last, and expecting something to occur to 
interrupt the course of justice. Ruth attended him to 
the scaffold, and stood below when he mounted the 
platform ; a wild, frantic hope of a reprieve—a hope of 
some miracle that should manifest his innocence or 
change the immutable determination—distracted her to 
the last. She saw the clergyman and sheriffs grouped 
around him on the platform; she saw the cap drawn 
over his eyes, the cord adjusted—and still she wildly 
hoped. She saw the sheriff and the chaplain shake 


And gradually, almost’ firvoluntarily, a» plat organised 
itself in her chaotic brain, and ; ad 
tooth for a tooth, and 


“Any eye for ah eyés and a 
lifé for life, and & child for 4'éhild?’” she ‘said. 

And’the more she thought of this, the deeper grew 
the savagé joy of Her’ anticipated revénge. She re- 
membered how her enemy ‘adored his child—she would | 
wring his heart with'its loss—she would torture his | 
whole life with uncertainty‘as to its fate. Her plan | 
was matured. 

She rambled back to the city, and with thematchless | 
cunning of concentrated thought and fixed purpose, | 
unseen she haunted the’ dwelling of the minister, and | 
the! walks and drives of the child and her nurses. Not | 
Bilatiche’s doating mother watched the infant with more | 
persevering care. And oh, could those who so ten- | 
dérly guarded the babé ‘have known the terrible foe 
that was ever on her track! Had sweet Blanche been 
left alone an instant ‘in her ‘carriagé, in a room, in a. | 
garden, that instant wotld have‘been her last of homé. | 
But she was too well cared’ for. “And the spring and 
half the summer had paSséed, and Ruth’s vow of yen- 
geancé was unaccomplishéd. 

Then she heard of the projected trip down the river. 
Not for one ‘day, at home or abroad, had little Blanche 
been left by her secret enemy—nor should she be left 
upon this day of'pleasure.’ 

With the surpassing “subtlety of insanity, Ruth 
managed to conceal herself*on board the boat. She 
accompanied the party down the river, and concealed 
herself in one of the state-rooms of the ladies’ cabin, 
locking the door on the inside, satisfied that if any one 
should comé to try the door, they, finding it ‘locked, 
would naturally suppose some lady of the party was 
within, and would leave it again. 

At last her patient watching was rewarded, for she 
heard two persons—the mother and the nurse—enter 
the deserted cabin. She heard the gentle voice of the 
mother directing the nurse to put out the lights. She 
heard her also dismiss the nurse. Then - followed 
darkness and silence, softly broken at last by the 


| fruition of her vengeance. 


[Sustained by the fierce fire ever burning in her soul.” ing through them, she at last reached the opposite 


suburb, ran across the green fields,,and gained the 
forest, the scené.of her agony and bereavement. Here 
she sat down in the trepidation, in the breathless de- 
light of an accomplished vengeance. She knew th» 
hearts of those she had left behind were wrung with 
agony—as her’s was once. It was;very sweet. She 
laughed aloud. Her laughter rang through the silent 
forest. The child moved restlessly in her arms. She 
did not notice it. She was palpitating with joy at the 
She needed not to see the 
anguish of her adversary—she felt it. But the strong 
little child moved vigorously under her shawl, heayed 
itself over, and threw out one of its fat, pearly arms. 
then she opened her shawl, and fanned its robe to give 
it air. And thenlittle Blanche, wearied to exhaustion by 
the playing, and tossing, and caressing she had under- 
gone during the day, fell asleep again. And nowa 
dilemma presented itself. Her vengeance was accom- 
plished—the child was stolen ; but now what should be 
done with little Blanche? Suspicion on the part of its 
friends. of the theft of the babe, and consequent pursuit 
of her, was out of the question—the false evidences of 
the infant’s suppositious fate was too conclusive to 
them. Blanche was lost for ever—drowned in the river. 
But now that her revenge was consummated, what. 
should she do with the child? She turned the problem 
over in her mind till near the dawn of morning; and 
then another.question, less imposing, but more exact- 
ing, presented itself—where and how to get a break- 
fast—for the poor wretch was famishing. She resolved 
to beg one from the nearest farm-house—certain of 
getting it from the benevolent country people. But 
first, to make assurance of impunity doubly sure, she 
determined to undress the babe, destroy all her rich 
clothing, and then wrap her, beggar-like, in some of 
her own rags. Then she directed her steps towards 
her daughter’s home, revolving in her mind what 
possible account she could give of being possessed of a 
child. She decided to tell her that it was the child of 
one of her nephews, and was an orphan. This sh« 
did; and Mary, who was one of the most credulous 





mother’s low, melodious voice, as she sang and rocked 





hands with him, and descend the steps of the platform. | 


She saw him standing alone upon the drop—and still 
she madly hoped—and while she gazed the drop fell! 
She saw him between heaven and earth, his form con- 
vulsed in the agonies of the violent death, and then 
hope and reason fled for ever! Hating the sunlight, 
cursing the earth, blaspheming Heaven, she fled the 
scene, a maniac and a wanderer over the wide world. 

Loathing the ‘sunlight and cursing earth, Ruth had 
fled from the gallows, one awful sight glaring on, her 
eyes, one awful sound ringing in her ears—the vision 
of her son as he stood upon the drop—a living man en- 
veloped in a shroud—and the instantaneous click of the 
spring, the fall of the trap, and the rushing whirr of the 
falling body! It was glaring in her sight, it was ring- 
ing in her ears, it was maddening her brain as.she fled 
away. A pall of sin, misery, and death seemed to lour 
dark and stifling over the city. 

With her hand pressed upon her ears and eyes, asif to 
shut out sight and sound, she fled through the city, and 
beyond it, into the green fields, and past them, into 
the darkest depths of the forest. 

Suddenly she paused, removed her hands, then looked 
up and breathed. She was some distance from the 
city, in the recesses of the woods; no sight but green 
trees around her—no sound but the rustling of leaves 
and the tinkling of water—yet, by the, strange clair; 
voyance of madness, she knew that only that moment 
his agony was over, his heart had ceasetl to beat, his 
soul was in eternity. The “ sigh of a great deliverance” 
escapedher. Itwassuch asighasthe watcher by a death- 
bed breathes when the dread death-struggle of the be- 
loved one is over. It only ends suspense—it does not 
diminish grief—it precedes the full realization of mor- 
tal bereavement. 

But to the wretched Ruth, with this sense of utter 
desolation came a burning and consuming desire of 
revenge. Kneeling down where she had stood, and 
raising her withered and shaking arms towards heaven, 
she cried to God for vengeance on the merciless, and 
vowed never to speak to a humian being, sleep under 
aroof, or lie upon a bed until she had avenged the 
unjust doom of her son upon the head of his destroyer. 


What form revenge should take she.did not then con- 
sider—she made no plan—her thoughts were without 
form, and void, like the deep, fiery clouds that precede 
the destroying typhoon. ; 

Fer days and nights she wandered in the forest, 
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the babe to sléep. ‘Next she heard the entrance of 
another—Julia—and_ she listened to the conversation 
that ensued. Lastly, she heard the mother and the 
young aunt open the state-room door adjoining her 
own, and lay thé babe to fest, She laughed at the 
careful, loving colloquy. between them, as they took one 
precaution after the other against any chance harm or 
inconvenience to their darling. She laughed when she 
heard them talk about the window, and each ask and 
assure each other that the window was perfectly safe. | 
She laughed more when she heard them go out and | 
leave the babe alone. But soon she heard the voice of | 
the nurse, as she came and drew a chair near the baby’s 
And then Ruth looked out from her 
window, and saw that they were approaching the city. 
When she turned away again she listened, and found 
that the cabin was still. She looked through the key- 
hole, and saw that it was deserted. Then the heavy 
breathing of the nurse stationed at the baby’s state- 
room door assured her that she slept. 

Now @r never, then, for'vengeance! It was a great 
risk, bit it should be run. Stealthily unlocking her 
door, she glided into the cabin, It was vacant of com- 
pany, excepting the nurse, who, with her head thrown 
back over her chair, was sleeping the profound, death- 
like sleep only enjoyed by the children of toil. Ruth 
opened the baby’s state-room door, and revealed a vision 
beautiful as that of a sleéping angel—the gold silk curls 
and delicate, blooming, face. of the slumbering child, as 
she lay enveloped in her white gossamer drapery. There 
was not,a moment.to be lost. 

First, remembering the mother’s talk about the win- 
dow, with fiendish malice she unhooked the blind, 
swung it wide dpen, and trailed a portion of the counter- 
pané out, as if it had been dragged there by a falling 








y. 
Then she softly raised the child in her arms, and 
pressed it close to her bosom. 

Little Blanche, accustomed only to love and care, and 
knowing when awake and dreaming when ‘asleep of 
nothing else, half smiled‘as she was lifted up, put her 
arms around the neck of her terrible foe, and, witha 
sigh of tired infancy, resigned herself to rest again. 

Ruth wore a large shawl. Laying the babe flatly as 
possible against her breast, and folding the shawl closely 
over her, Ruth stole from the cabin, and, creeping along 
under the shadows, reached the lower forward deck, 
which was also in deep gloom. 

The boat had now reached the pier. A, crowd of 
men were forward, some securing her to the pier, some 
throwing out the plank, some bringing forward baskets, 
casks, and hampers, that were to go on shore. Every- 
body was too much engaged to notice a new comer, 
who, Besides, kept out of the range of observation. 

Then Ruth heard a sudden running to and fro up 
in the cabin, and she knew they had missed the child. 
Seizing a,hamper,,as an excuse, she mingled with the 
crowd that was passing over the plank, and gained 
the shore. Creeping, along under the shadows, she 
gained the city streets, and, swiftly and stealthily, pass- 





beings on earth, never for a moment doubted her story. 
And so the child, which had been so idolised by its 
parents, and nurtured with every delicacy, and the 
heiress to so much wealth, was brought up a pauper in 
the midst of filth, wretchedness, and extreme poverty, 
And so did the poor maniac avenge her wrongs. 





CHAPTER II. 


Anp this was why a dark shadow hung over Stephen 
Baldwin and his wife. In all the years which followed 
the events just related not a word was heard further 
respecting their poor child, whom they both doated on 
with such a rare affection. 

Her loss left a deep aching void in their hearts, and 
so they strove as best they could to fill it by the adop- 
tion of a stranger child. 

As the bereaved mother regained her strength, she 
endeavoured to distract her thoughts by turning her 
attention towards the amelioration of her fellow- 
creatures. 

She was needed in her good work, for the cholera 
was striding through their midst, and hundreds fell 
before its withering breath. Its first victims were, as 
usual, among the poor—and so rapid was its progress, 
that in three weeks after its first appearance the hos- 
pitals and infirmaries were filled. Nearly all who were 
able to go, fled the doomed city. But the minister 
would not desert his post of duty. His faithful wife 
would not either forsake him in his danger, or her suf- 
fering poor in their extremity. She, too, remained. 

At last, after a duration of many months, the fury of 
the pestilence abated, the people lifted their panic- 
atricken heads with something like a feeling of se- 
curity, and the terrified fugitives from the city were 
thinking of returning, when one day, about this time, 
Stephen Baldwin and Miranda went went together to 
visit the infirmary attached to the workhouse. In pass- 
ing through the women’s convalescent ward, they 
noticed a little, fair-haired, blue-eyed child, to whom 
no one seemed to pay the least attention. The little 
one was sitting upon the floor, and looking around with 
a half-curious, half-frightened expression of counte- 
nance. Miranda stooped and patted the child en- 
couragingly on the head, and inquired of one of the 
women whose it was? The woman could not. inform 
her. She said the child had arrived with a new set of 
patients that morning, and that the intendant had not 
yet seen her. Miranda was looking at the little one 
with deep interest: it was a beautiful and interesting 
child, with fair complexion, delicate features, dark-blue 
eyes, and clusters of pale, golden hair curling around a 
broad, fair forehead ; its innnocent gaze was raised with 
full confidence to the lady's pale, sweet face. Miranda’s 
eyes were suffused with gentle tears. 

“ She reminds me, somehow, of little Blanche!” she 
said. 
“Yes,” replied Stephen Baldwin, looking tenderly 
and thoughtfully at the child. “ She is about the age 


our sweet Blanche would have been had she lived, and 
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she has also her complexion; but Blanche’s features. 
were cast in a nobler mould than this little ones!” | 

“ Yes—but she has the same coloured hair, eyes, and 
complexion!” said Miranda, still lingering and looking 
back as they passed the fair child. 

They went their rounds, spending some time in going 
from ward to ward visiting the patients, advising with 
nurses, and consulting physicians. On their return | 
they passed once more through the convalescent ward, 
where the beautiful child still remained. A_ sister. of 
charity, who was the daily attendant of this ward, ap- 
proached to welcome and speak with Mrs. Baldwin. | 
‘When they had exchanged their greetiiigs— } 

“Can you tell me, Sister Martha, who is this litte 
child?” inquired Miranda. | 

“ Ah! itis a very sorrowful case, madam! A whole 
family—brought in this morning, apparently dying of 
cholera!” | 

“A whole family! I had hoped to hear of no more 
such cases!” 

“A whole family, madam—a wretched, starving 
family—found abandoned in the last stage of the dis- 
ease, and brought here by the commissioners this 
morning!” | 

“How many of them were there, then?” inquired | 
Stephen Baldwin. 

“Five in all, sir: a wonian with three children and 
an old nurse!” 

*“ And what is their present state ?” 

“The sick woman and the two children, sir, are | 
already removed to the dead ward—the old nurse is re- | 
covering—this child, as you see, is getting better!” 

“ And what is the hame of this wrétched family ?” 

“O'Neil, sir! It is altogether the greatest case of 
suffering that has conie under my knowledge during the 
reign of the pestilence. This poor woman isa widow, 
sir—the widow of that O’Neil who was executed!” 

A stifled shriek from Miranda arrested Sister Martha’s 
speech. Miranda had started and shuddered at the first 
breathing of the name, and now she exclaimed: | 

“O'Neil! Oh, God! Oh, don’t say it was Mary 
O'Neil!” 

“ That was the poor young woman's name, Mrs. Bald- 
win. You knew her?” 

“She was an old acquaintance! How terrible are 
the trials and vicissitudes of life! Where are Mary 
and her children? Are they still living? -Let me go 
to them at once!” said Miranda in great agitation. 

But Stephen Baldwin silently drew her arm in his | 
and Sister Martha answered: | 

“Not for the world, madam, must you go to them! 
They are already removed to the dead ward! ” 

“But it is eruel—it is very wrong—and I always 
said so—to carry the dying to the dead ward!” 

“ Madam, it is necessary forthe welfare of the living, 
and it does no harm tothe dying. When they have 
got to that state, madam, their condition is so highly 
contagious, that they spread death all around them, and 
their raving delirium is also very fatal to the other 








patients. As far as they themselves are concerned, 
madam, they are past knowing where they are 


taken !” 

* But are you never mistaken, then? Does it never 
happen that a sufferer carried there to die recovers ? ” 

“Scarce once in fifty times !” 

“Good heaven! And when one recollects that there | 
may have been premature interments also!” 

“T trust that there have been none, Mrs. Baldwin!” 

All this time Miranda had been wiping away her 
tears, and now she slipped her arm out of her husband’s, 
and said: 

“Please to lead the way, Sister Martha—I must go | 
and see Mary, wherever she is!” 

sut Stephen Baldwin gently repossessed himself of 
her hand and firmly lield it, while the sister said: 

“ You know it cannot be permitted, Mrs. Baldwin! 
Even I am not suffered to enter there. So* fatal, so | 
deadly is the atmosphere of the dead ward, that, by a 
regulation of the commissioners, no one is permitted to 
enter it but those who engage to confine themselves 
exclusively to that department. Be patient, dear madam 
—for you could do your friend no good if you were 
allowed to go! She is long past all human help, if | 
she be uot already in eternity!” 

Miranda dropped her head on her husband's shoulder, 
and wept. 

Stephen Baldwin attempted no consolation beyond 
pressing the hand he still held captive. 

But Miranda felt her dress softly clasped by infant | 
arms. Raising her head from its .resting-place and 
looking down, she saw the little child half-embracing 
her, and lifting its sweet, sympathetic face to hers, | 
She dried her tears, and placed her hatidin benediction | 
on the little bright head. 

“ Poor little One!” she said; “ sweet little one—with 
all her poverty and suffering, she has known nothing 
but love—for see how fearless she is! ‘That also re- | 
minds me.of our Blanche!” 

Stephen Baldwin was looking down upon the child | 


80. 
“What will be done with ‘this orphan, Sister | 
Martha? ” he asked. } 

“She will remain at the workhouse until she is old | 


| the child in the care of good Sister Martha until you 


| This simple promptitude is wise and right. 


| to sleep. 


enough to be bound ous, like other pauper children |” 
answered the sister, pany 


sweet Blanche—for, remember, though they have’ al- 
most the same coloured skin, hair,’ and eyes, yet 





Stephen Baldwin and Miranda were both cont 
plating the child with deep interest. On hearing this 
reply, both raised their eyes, and theirearnest, question- 
ing glances met. The identical thought was in the 
minds of both—both spoke atonce,. . 

“ She is fatherless!” said Stephen. 

“ She is motherless!” said Miranda, f 

“And we are childless!” concluded both together, 

They looked again in each other's faces,, Stephen 
Baldwin’s countenance. was. grave..and., thoughtful. 
Miranda’s heart was palpitating. anxiouslyher colour. 
came and went. The child’s gentle hands still clasped, 
her dress, while she looked up with innocent, uncon 
scious eyes to her face. f ; : 

“Will you take her, Miranda?” inquired Stephen 
Baldwin. 

“Take her! May 1? Oh, Stephen!”: exclaimed the 
lady, grasping the hand that,still held hers, looking 
anxiously, entreatingly in his face; and hanging with 
hope aud fear upon his next words. 

_ They came very sweetly through gravely. smiling 


lips. 

“Most certainly, Miranda, if it will add to your hap~ 
piness ? ” ‘ 

“J may take her? Can you bein earnest?. Oh, 
thank you, Stephen! _ Oh,-yes—I will take her, indeed, 
poor orphan!” said Miranda, stooping at once, and 
lifting the child to her bosom. 

“] will speak to the commissioners upon the sub- 
ject, Miranda, and in the meantime you had better leave 


can have whatever is proper prepared for her!” 

“Yes, but see how she clings to me!” said Miranda, 
unwillingly relinquishing the child to the sister, and 
promising to come back in her carriage to take her 
away in the afternoon. 

They returned home. Miranda would have. been | 
happier than she had been for a long time, but that her | 
heart unjustly smote her for the adoption of the orphan 
as if it had been an infidelity to the memory of sweet 
Blanche. But she soon reasoned herself out of this 
irrational and inhuman feeling, and gave herself up to 
the anticipated pleasure of cherishing and loving the | 
motherless infant. 

In the afternoon she went and brought the child 
home. 

For some days previous to their last visit to the hos- 
pitals, Stephen Baldwin and Miranda had been pre- 
paring to retire for a séason, to their country seat. 
The rapid abatement of the cholera had discharged 
them from the duty of remaining to watch over the 
welfare of the poor, the sick, and the suffering; the 
exhausted. state of Miranda’s health and strength 
peremptorily demanded a change of air and a tempo- 
rary repose in the country. It was therefore the 
second morning after their last visit to the infirmary 
that Stephen Baldwin entered his wife’s dressing-room, 
saying, in cheerful tones: 

“You are aware, of course, that for a week past no 
new case of cholera has occurred in, the city, except 


Blanche’s golden hair was of a richer, warmer hue, 
her eyes a deeper blue, and»eyebrows: and eyelashes 
much darker. This child will always be a blonile, 
while Blanché would’ have wn up a fair brunette. 
Oh, she was. heautiful— ly: beautiful—too beau- 
tifal for this earth,and much too’ lovely!” éxclaimea 
| Miranda, as ajrush of memory and a flood’ of tears 
came over her. » it 

Stephen Baldwin looked: grave, and arose and walked 
up and down the room. Miranda, after her burst of 
weeping, also got up, lifted the sleeping form of» her 
‘adopted child, and, laid -her on the bed. Stephen 
Britwald, with a wish to divert her thoughts, requested 
her to give orders relative to the final preparations for 
their journey, and then Miranda left the room for the 


purpose. 

At.an early hour the next.morning, they left the city, 
and left it under a wrong impression, for the relatives 
of the poor orphan had recovered... The! sister. was in 
error in stating that the children of Mary O’Neil had 
‘been conveyed.to, the dead ward. It was true. that 
Mary had been taken to that place,‘and that with re- 
spect to the children’such had been the first intention 
of the overseers, but their purpose had been changed 
upon further observation of the little patients, and, they 
had, been placed in the sick-ward when their disease 
soon took a favourable turn. 

In the second place, when hearing the report of the 
medical; bulletin that the dead. ward was empty, 
Miranda haderred in coming to the very natural con- 
clusion that each one had been taken thither to die was 
dead and buried. It is true that all the occupants of 
the dead ward save one had died and were buried—but 
Mary O'Neil was that one. It is also true that she lay 
many hours-as one dead, but she revived from that 
coma, and gave signs of returning life and conscious- 
ness; and when her nurse knew that the dread crisis 
was past, and that. she would live, she was conveyed 
into the sick ward. 

But the hurried departure of Stephen Baldwin and 
his family prevented their discovering their mistake. 

And now Mary with her children were fast recover- 
ing. One of the first questions she asked on reaching 
the sick ward, and being laid upon the. fresh, sweet 
bed, was: 

“ Where are my children? ” 

“ They are here!” replied the nurse; “ they have 
had the cholera, but are now out of danger; but. you 
must not talk!” 

Mary, ever docile, resigned herself to slumber; but 
the next morning her first inquiry was : 

“ How are my children—can I not see them?” 

“ They are getting well—they have been removed 
this morning to the ward of convalescents, where you 
may be carried in a few days, if you are patient and do 
not retard your recovery by restlessness!” replied the 
physician who was in attendance. 

A few days after this Mary was well enough to be 
removed from the sick to the convalescent ward. _ Here 
she found two of the children ranning about and 





that of the infirmary connected, with the workhouse, | 
which we visited the day before yesterday. ‘And of 
that infirmary the medical bulletin reports no new case 
for the last three days! And now my poor, dear, | 


| worn-out Miranda—now that’ the plague may be said 


to be past, your toils and duties, amiong the sick over 
and everybody is coming back to the city—now I may | 
take you to the country to recruit! Are you not glad?” | 

Miranda smiled, and said that she was; but almost | 
instantly her eyes were suffused with tears, and she | 


| murmured : 


“Poor Mary and her babes are dead arid buried! | 
Oh, what a death—what a burial! Oh, if we could | 
only have paid that last attention to her!” 

“Tt could not have béen, Miranda! You know that 
the sanitary regulations of the’ infitmary forbid that. | 
The dead are buried..in the simplest manner, possible, * 
and the chaplain reads the burial service dver them. 
How is | 
the orphaii—your little adopted child?” 

On the cushion, at the lady’s feet, sat the little one, | 
asleep, with its head upon ‘Her lap, its golden-hued 
curls shining upon her Diack dress, its golden-hued | 
eyelashes and rosy cheeks spangled with tear-drops, as | 
a blooming rose with morning dew. It had wépt itself 


“ How is the poor orphan?” repeated Steplien Bald- 
win, drawing a chair, sitting down, and looking with 
interest at the child. 

“Poor. thing—she grieves for her mother! She 
turns away from everything I offer her, and asks for 
her mother! A child of four yeats of age does not so 
soon forget. Poor little one! She! will never accept 
me as her mother, and—well as I am disposed to 
love her, I shall never be able to receive her as my 
child. It seems to,me that to do so would be to wrong 
the memory of my dearest little Blanche!” » 

“The spirit of evil suggested that selfish thought! 
Away with it, Miranda!” 

“TJ think'so, too, and I resist the inhuman’ feeling. 
In truth, this is 4 lovely child, though ‘not so lovely as 





ainusing themselves—only gently and quietly, as if the 
hushed air of the place subdued them. But where was 
the third? Here was her boy, Horace—and here the 
orphan child, Myrtle Northing, but where—oh, where 
—was her youngest born and darling child, Clara? 
Dead, perhaps—and they would not tell her, The 
pang that seized her heart at the thought almost threw 
her back into ilmess—it was only for an instant, She 
called” Sister Martha—whose hour of attendance it 
happened to be—and in faltering tones asked for her 
youngest child, adding, as she bent eagerly forward 
and fixed her pleading eyes upon the nurse’s face: 

“Tell me--oh, tell me at once—do not keep me in 
suspense, even if ‘she “is dead! I haye suffered so 
much that I could bear even that!” 

But Mary’s throbbing throat, quivering lips, and pale 
face contradicted her words, and the nurse hastened to 
say : 
rf She is not dead, poor dear! No, by no means— 
she is' very well—she has not even been sick!” 

With ‘a deep sigh of relief; Mary sank back in her 
ehair, inquiring : 

“ Where is she?” 

“ Where you can get her again, if you wish it, my 
dear, though I would advise you to let her remain 


| where she is.” 


“Where?” * 

“ A wealthy and most estimable lady, of the highest 
rank, who has ‘no chitdren of her own, has taken her 
aWay, with the intention of adopting her, my dear!” * 

“Without my leave!” exclaimed Mary, alt the 
mother’s instinct of possession flashing from her eyes. 

“My dear, you can get her again, if you want her— 
of course you can ! hen the lady took her from this 
place ‘you were : P } 

Tlie nurse suddenly paused: she could not tell Mary 
that at the moment the child was taken away she was 
léft in the ward of deatlr. 

“Well?” asked the latter. : 

“ You were. very low—we—the—lady—it was very 

kind iu her to wish to take the orphan, you know!” * 
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“¥oun-all thought that-I-was dying, and she wished 
to adopt) the destitute child! Yes, it was very kind! 
Oh, it was very kand! ® said Mary, deeply moved: ! 

“ Ah, if you knew how kind, how good, how saintly 
she is—that blessed lady! She preferred to remain in 
town during allthe rage of the cholera, risking’ her 
life, and devoting her time, money, and personal atten- 
tions to ‘the sufferers !” 

“I wonder why she did not take one of the other 
children—especially why she did not take Myrtle 
Northing, who is really an orphan, and no child of 
mine. Now Myrtle would have suited her purpose 
exactly!” said Mary, passing her fingers thoughtfully 
through her beautiful hair, and-still inspired with the 
mother’s instinct of possession, rather than by the re- 
collections of the many great advantages that might 
accrue by this adoption to her own child. “ Yes!” she 
added; “Myrtle, with no mother to want her back 
again, and no relatives tg claim her, would have been 
just the child for the childless lady! Do you know 
why she took Clara instead of Myrtle?” 

“ My dear, the two children were as ill as yourself | 
then—only Clata’ was well! Besides, how could she | 
have known that one of the three children was an | 
orphan, when we did not know it ourselves?” 

“Ah, true—I am all *‘n ‘the dark about what hap- | 
pened after I was taken ill! But, nurse, who is the | 
lady that wishes to adopt my child? You told me she | 
was of high rank! 'What'is her name?” 

“Mrs. Baldwin.” 

“ Mrs. Baldwin ?” 

“ Yes—the minister's wife!” 

- “Mrs, Baldwin!” again exclaimed Mary; “why she 
is not childless! She has a little girl or a boy— 
I forget which—or, at least, she had one three or four 
years ago!” said Mary, gravely, her thoughts painfully 
reverting to the sad time when she first heard of the 
minister’s child. 

“Oh, yes! she had a beautiful little girl—a ‘child 
whose angelic loveliness was the theme of every tongue; | 
but she lost that child so terribly—it was drowned in | 
the Thames! While they were all on a steam-boatex- 
cursion, that child fell overboard and was drowned !” 

“ Good heaven! I never heard that before! Oh, how | 
awful! And to think I envied her once! Oh, I envied | 
her once! And now!” exclaimed Mary, covering her | 
face with her hands and shuddering. At length she 
raised up her face and inquired, “ Where is Mrs. Bald- 
win now?” 

“ She left the city several days since, for theircountry 
seat.” 

“ And took Clara with her?” 

“She took the whole family, I understand,” said 
the nurse. 

The conversation ceased here. The nurse’s term of 
attendance was up—so she arose to take leave, and de- 
parted, to be replaced by another. 

Mary’s convalescence was very rapid. The time was 
approaching when she felt it would be necessary to 
leave the infirmary, or be placed upon the pauper. list 
indeed. Autumn was also advaucing, and it was ex- 
pedient to provide her children with some sort of home | 
for the winter, and herself with some sort of occupation } 
by which to supply them with food and clothing. | 
While Ellen was anxiously and painfully cogitating | 
these subjects, without being able to see a ray of light | 
in the darkness of her present prospects, she received a 
messagé from old Mr., Farleigh, saying that he was 
coming to see her in a few hours, with good news. 

“Good news! What good news could come to her ?” | 
she asked, She did not believe in it at all. The only 
possibility she could think of was that Mrs. Baldwin, 
having heard of her unexpected recovery, had deter- 
mined to proyide for her. And this Mary thought. she 
could not submit to, It would seem to her like selling 
little Clara for a price. No, indeed—if she gave the 
child, it should be a free gift, for the child’s good—she | 
could not receive any assistance that might look like | 
pay, or—what was worse—alms. 

But while she was still speculating upon this subject, | 
old Mr. Farleigh came in, with a cheerful, open smile, | 
and brisk step. Mary arose to meet, him. 

“You need not tell me that they want to give me | 
something for my little girl—for I won't take it—I)| 
won't, indeed —I can’t take pay, however well dis- | 
guised, for my child—especially from, those who—oh, | 
indeed I do not think I can leave her there, anyhow !” 

“ What are you talking of, Mary? | I bring no, mes- 

e from Mrs. Baldwin. No one wants to pay you for 
your child, that I know of. I come to tell you that you 
have received a legacy—not a great one, but one suffi- 
cient to place you and your children beyond want.” 

Mary could only gaze in wonder. 

“ You know, Mary, that your relative, Colonel Falcon, 
Horace’s godfather, is dead, I presume ?” 

“Yes—I heard it before I was taken ill! 
sorry to hear it!” 

“ He was very old—upwards of eighty, Mary! He 
died full of years and good works... Well, you. know he 
owned much property in various parts of the country ?” | 

“T know!” 

“ As usual, however, he has left. the mass of his es- 
tate to his wealthiest relatives; but, Mary, he has.re- | 
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membered you, aisu: Vou you recollect @ small farm, 
ealled the Water Farm, lying near Grantley Hall ?” 
5“ Yes, I remember !” 

“ Of fifty acres, half in timber, half cleared; with a 
small dwelling-house and a few out buildings? ” 

“ Yes—I recollect the place perfectly! It is very 
much out of repair, and no one has lately lived in it!” 

“ He has left you the farm, ‘all stocked as it is—no 
great fortune, Mary, but sufficient to keep you, your 
children, and your servants in the necessaries of life. I 
have been appointed one of the executors of the will, 
and only wait until you are well enough to travel to 
take-you thither—if you wish to go, as I suppose of 
course you do!” 

Mary took his hand, and pressed it, saying— 

“ Oh, Mr. Farleigh, to you I owe this piece of good 





fortune! You are the best friend I ever had! Oh, I 
am very thankful—very thankful!” 
CHAPTER IIL 

“Witt you rest now? Will you rest? Will you 


let this overwrought, toil-worn brain repose a little 
while ? ” murmured Miranda, softly passing her fingers 
over the great politician’s corrugated brow. 

It was the first evening after their arrival at Grantley 
Hall, and they occupied their favourite wainscoted 
sitting-room. The furniture of this apartment had 
been purposely left unchanged, and the room preserved 
its old-fashioned, sober, slumberous air. It was cool 
spring weather, and a fine fire was burning in the fire- 
place. Stephen Baldwin sat before it, in a large 
stuffed leather chair, that might have belonged to the 
last century. Miranda had entered, and came softly 
behind: stooping over him, with sweet, grave tender- 
ness, she smoothed his brow, and murmured : 

“Will you rest now?” 

He smiled gravely, put his hand behind him, and 
drew her round to a seat. by his side; but ina thought- 
ful, abstracted manner—his mind was faraway. ‘The 
lady sighed, and wondered what “question” Had fol- 
lowed him to his hermitage, to cheat him of his rest. 

There are very few real patriots, and their lifeis no 
holiday, and their life's work no play. Their almost 
complete abnegatior. of social and domestic joys, and 
their disinterested devotion, are a stern rebuke to the 
swarm of flippant, egotistical aspirants for political 
power and place, whose highest ambition is self- 
glorification.. Of such was not Stephen Baldwin—for, 
whatever selfish vanity may do, it does not plough 
deep furrows in the cheek and brow, and turn a man’s 
hair grey at forty-two. 

The lady sat by his side, with her hand clasped in his, 
watching the profound thoughtfulness of that noble 
courtenance, and then she inquired, softly : 

“Now whatis it ? The Russian question—the Sub- 
Treasury Bill—what is it that has pursued you even to 
this place, and will not let you rest ? ” 

He paused in his thoughts, and looked at her in the 
most perplexed, amused way, and then said : 

“Why, you are mixing up past questions and pre- 
sent questions in the most unaccountable manner, my 
love! Bills that are dead and buried, and bills that are 
scarcely born. It was the Russian question that occu- 
pied methen. I confess I cannotat present see any way 
through the difficulty.” 

Stephen Baldwin went into a discussion of the one 
absorbing subject that had perplexed the House and 


| the Cabinet for the whole of the preceding session, and 


had been left undecided at its close. . Miranda let him 
talk on, in order to relieve his mind of its burden ; but 
she did not tempt him to dwell upon the subject, by 
replying in any other way than by a sympathetic atten- 
tion—a pressure of the hand that held hers. Endowed 
with a high order of intellect, without many domestic 
ties—the childless wife of a great statesman—living in 
the very melée of political action—with every circum- 
stance within and without to constitute her a female 
politician, Miranda conscientiously excluded politics 
from her thoughts and conversation—and for this 
reason: she felt that if she, interested herself too 
deeply in this subject, her husband would too often 
discuss it with her. She felt that when polities entered 
the door peace flew out of the window. She wished 
her home to be. the place of forgetfulness ‘and repose to 
the toil-worn statesman. There were never any words 
about this. She never refused to discuss any political 
question with him, but with matchless tact she drew 
him away from the fatiguing subject. 

Passing her fingers lightly. through his hair, and her 
eyes unconsciously fixed upon-the silvery threads, he 
saw or felt her look, and he smiled, and said: 

“No matter, love—so that yours is not grey, it is 
no matter! You are my beautiful portion, Miranda, 
and your beauty I have indeed wished to see pre- 
served!” 

She sought his eyes, and her own filled with tears. 
Again he smiled. 

“If a grey hair offend you, love, ‘pluck it out and 
cast it from you!’” ‘ 

“ Not for the world! I would not remove one of them! 
I love those few grey hairs! Stephen, they are elo- 
quent of your life's greatness—they are sacred!” 








*T shall see them come with more philosophy than 
heretofore, dear !” he answered, smiling. 

They were silent for awhile. 

He was in danger of relapsing into the Russian 
question again. 

She spoke. 

“ How calm it is here—what a deep peace—a pro- 
found stillness—what a contrast to the city streets! No 
rolling of carriages—no crowd—no confusion, and, 
best of all, Stephen, no one will ring the bell to-night, 
and take you off to some political meeting, or come and 
sit out the whole evening, and talk of ‘our foreigm 
relations!’ We need not even close our blinds—for 
there are no street passengers to peer in upon our 
seclusion! ‘It is very refreshing, this consciousness of 
rest, freedom, and privacy—do you not find it so? ” 

“Yes—yes!” sighed the ex-secretary, with a sigh of 
deep appreciation. “I do find it so, my dearest—only 
habit is difficult to break; and I find myself toiling as 
hard to-night as if I had a new measure to propose and 
to defend in a cabinet meeting to-morrow! But never 
mind, my dearest—in a day or two this habit will be 
broken, and I shall be as deyagé as you could desire! 
Where is Clara?” 

“She is with her Aunt Julia,” replied Miranda, 
touching the bell. 

A servant answered the summons. 

“Tell Miss Baldwin that we are waiting for her!” 
said the lady. 

In a few moments Clara entered. You could see at 
a moment’s glance that this was a model boarding- 
school young lady—dress, air, and manner faultless 
and freezing. She was now eleven years old, but so well 
grown as to seem thirteen. She was called a beauty 
by superficial observers. She was tall and slender, 
with a small, graceful head, which she carried very 
erect; delicate, regular, expressionless features; fair 
hair turned back from her forehead, and plaited in a 
knot behind ; fair, blue eyes, calmand proud ; and fair, 
transparent skin, without colour anywhere, except in 
the faint rose-tint of the lips, She was dressed in 
white muslin, with a light-blue ribbon sash. And as 
Stephen Baldwin looked at her, smiled, opened his 
arms, and held them out to receive her, one instinc- 
tively regretted that a great, rich heart like his should 
lavish the priceless treasure of its affection upon a 
pretty, empty chrysalis like her. She passed into his 
arms without emotion or warmth of any sort, and re- 
ceived all his caresses with cool ‘passiveness. He 
seemed conscious of her coldness, yet appeared to love 
her none the less upon that account. His very pet 
names for her betrayed this: “ Snow Maiden,” “ Fros- 
tina,” and so on, 

Clara, with her thin, shallow, superficial nature, 
could not sympathise with or return his deep affection, 
any more than she could understand and appreciate the 
majesty of his character. Oh, she knew how to value 
his rank! she knew that he had been a Secretary of 
State, and she knew her own social value as his only 
daughter and heiress. Well had the world drilled that 
into the small head of the sot-disant Miss Baldwin. 
Yes—she knew how to value the position, but not the 
man that filled it—the niche, but not the statue. And, 
reader, with her essentially vulgar mind, she had no 
more respect for Stephen Baldwin, the self-made man, 
than if he had been born an earl. He drew her to him 
and embraced her with his left arm, while, with his 
right hand under her chin, he lifted up the pretty, lily- 
white face, and gazed upon it with a smile full of affec- 
tion and interest. And, modulating his voice to the 
softest, sweetest key, he questioned her concerning her 
studies, tastes, and pursuits, smiling tenderly at her 
insipid answers. 

Truly this man was a fond lover of children, and his 
dazzled love transcendentalised this empty shell of a 
child into something very rich and lovely. To him 
her snowy skin, fair hair and eyes, and small, meaning- 
less features seemed the very perfection of delicate 
beauty. Her conceit seemed dignity; her insensibi- 
lity, modesty, her insipidity, refinement; and her silli- 
ness, simplicity. When he asked her how she thought 
she should like the country, she replied, with a graceful, 
simpering toss— 

"Not at all! There was no society !” 

When he inquired what she thought of their grand 
scenery, she answered— 

“It was very coarse, and littered about with mean, 
dirty-looking farms.” 

“ But,” he said, *I will take my little daughter out 
to ride, and then she will be able to see the glory of 
the heavens and the earth!” 

But she did not care about riding out in the country. 
It was never worth while to dress for it, even, because 
there was no one to see her—and, besides, there was 
nothing for her to see: noshops, no carriages, no ladies 
and gentlemen—nothing but those mean, dirty-looking 
cottages, 

“ But, my dear,” he replied, sadly, “ in those wretched 
cottages there are poor ple who would gladly be 
more comfortable if they could—poor men and women 
who nees work—poor, ignorant little children who need 
instruction ; and the great reason of my coming down. 
into this neighbourhood is to try to improve their con- 
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dition. I will. take, my little. daughter. into some. of 
those cottages, and then she.will feel more sympathy 
for their inmates—her tender little heart will be.touched 
by their condition !” 

But Clara did not wish to go at all. “ Weren't, there 
poor-houses, if people could not -be comfortable. at 
home?” 

Whether something in this acmemnilen gave, him 
the @st glimpse into the shallowness and selfishness 
of the little belle’s heart or not, I, cannot say;. but true 
itis that, as he kissed her tenderly and put her from 
him, he sighed, and fell into thought,, And the manner 
of the young lady, as she gracefully settled her dress, 
and with her small head erect, walked across the rug 
and took her seat, was a piece of boarding-school per- 
fection. Absorbed in political life as he had been, he 
had, in his few moments of relaxation played with and 
loved this child, but had never penetrated her nature. 

Miranda had, and whatever education could do had 
been done, and was still doing, to make up the defi- 
ciencies of her character; but Miranda was constrained 
to confess to herself, with sorrow, that nothing. less 
than the severe discipline of life, tempered by the grace 
of God, could bring much good out of such hopeless 
material. Miranda never wondered at her husband's 
blindness to the imperfections of his pet—on the con- 
trary, she understood it perfectly, and she remembered 
his tenderness and forbearance with herself, as long as 
she was a child—a toleration which ceased when she 
became a woman, and his interest in her was closer 
and deeper. And Miranda had hitherto been satisfied 
that he was not pained by seeing the faults so plain to 
every one else. But now the lady thought, as she saw 
him put the child from his arms, that his countenance 
wore an expression of disappointment. She was sorry 
for it, Clara’s music, at least, would not disappoint 
him. She arose and opened the cottage piano, and 
called Clara to take a and sing for her father. 


seat 


cussal the little lady obeyed in the most approved 
manner, asking papa if he would like to hear her sing 
‘Cast Diva.” 


Ste p hen Baldwin looked at her with a queer, quiz- 
zical smile, and asked her if she fancied herself equal 
to that. 

And the little belle, with a graceful toss of her 
head, said that he must be the judge of that. He smiled, 
and bade her go on. 

Now Clara had most excellent singing mechanisms ; 
her chest was round and expressive, her throat clear, 
her larynx flexible—and consequently her voice was a 
fine soprano. 
a fine singer she had none whatever—but her master 
had a soul, and she had a perfect faculty of imitation, 
and gave to the “ Casta Diva” all the expression that 
he had thrown into the wild, passionate, despairing 
invocation. And, therefore, severe as this test of her 
musical powers was, Clara came through it successfully. 
None but the finest ear, the most delicate perception, 
could have felt the difference between the real and the 
sham sympathy with the passion of the song. Miranda 
felt all the difference. Stephen Baldwin did not. 
applauded the singer, but soon after turned to his wife, 
and said, in a low voice, that he did not think | 
he should permit Clara to go on with Italian musie— 
that it was too impassioned, and that she sang it with 
too much feeling. 


the lady. 

The little singer closed the piano after this display. 
and resumed her seat by the fire. 

And just then the door opened and Julia entered, 
ind wanted to know why such a calm of silence had | 

succeeded the storm of sound. They made room for 


He | 
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neighbours. ‘She :had- not bedn able! to ridesd ferias 
Water Farm, to see Mary, much as she,desired to‘do 
80.+; But. she had sent her love arid. a to Mary, 
explaining the ,reagon why She could not go té.the 
gottage, and requesting.her te.come over to Grantley 
Hall. Mary’s, heart beat.wildly ‘at the thought of going 
to.see the daughter.from whomshe had -been.separated 
so long, and. she,,.wondered, whether, : after ,all,; when 
they should meet, seme sudden, flash of association aud 
memory might. not ligt up all the past for Clara, 
and restore her to her daughter’s knowledge and 
affection. But dared she to hope? In justice to the 
Baldwins, ought she to hope for such a denouement ? At 
least she felt in honowr bound te make noeffort to awaken 
the early recollections of her child, nor, under all the 
circumstances, upon taature retlectiou, did she suppose 
there was the slightest danger, or_even’ possibility, of 
doing so. So Mary O'Neil accepted Mrs. Baldwin’s 
invitation, and prepared to make her visit. She went 
by the shortest route, and therefore took neither of the 
children with her. Mary O’Neil employed , herself 
during the whole ride in trying to steady and strengthen 
her nerves for the interview. with her daughter, lest 
her agitation might excite the surprise and curiosity 
of the latter, and lead to embarrassing inquiries. A 
brisk ride of two hours brought her to Grantley Hall, 
where she was received most affectionately by Mrs. 
Baldwin, who took her at once into the sitting-room, 
where Miss Clara in her morning dress of white 
muslin, sat at the piano, practising her Italian music. 
The young lady arose with her usual dignity to receive 
the new visitor. Ellen looked at her—a dainty deli- 
cate, dignified little lady—and a strange pang shot 

through her heart. 
“ Clara, this is Mary, a dear friend of ours, whom I 


, hope you will love for her own sake, as well as ours!” 


said Mrs. Baldwin. 
Before the little belle could make her formal curtsey, 
Mary clasped her in her arms and burst into tears. Mrs. 
3aldwin sat down, calmly waiting the issue. But Miss 
Clara withdrew herself with an offended air, and re- 
sumed her seat. Mrs. Baldwin instantly rose again, 


‘took Mary’s hand, and, pressing it affectionately, led 


her to a seat upon the sofa. Mary recovered herself, 


| and was the first to speak, in a broken, faltering voice. 


| also, and when I saw you, I— - 


| 


Of the moral and spiritual requisites for | 





“ You must please to excuse me, Miss Clara—I knew 
your father well, and loved him. I love Mrs. Baldwin 


” 


“Pray do not mention it, madam!, You are very 


good, and I am very much flattered, I am sure!” said | 


miss, haughtily, as she adjusted her slightly disordered 
dress. 

Mary was cut to the heart: poor Mary did not recol- 
lect that at Clara’s age she herself was just such an 
insolent, affected piece of egotism and conceit. Mrs. 
Baldwin rang the bell, and ordered cake and wine to 
be brought; and when her guest had taken some re- 
freshment, the lady bade Clara to sit down to the piano 


and sing for them. And the young lady, never un- / 


willing to display her musical powers, complied very 
gracefully, and sang several sweet songs, to the delight 
of Mary. Soon after this, dinner was anounced. “At 
| the dinner-table Mary met Stephen Baldwin and Miss 
Julia, both of who received ‘her with great cordiality. 


| Early in the afternoon Mary prepared to take leave, 


| 


resisting all Mrs. Baldwin’s persuasions to stay, by 


“ Believe me, it will not injure her the least!” replied | | saying that the little girl, “Myrtle, was not quité well, 


and that she feared to leave her aldne all night. There- 
fore Mary bade them all good-bye, imprinted a Ms 
sionate kiss upon the haughty, unwilling lips of 
Clara, received a warin, ‘affectionate one from Mrs 
Baldwin, and so departed. 

“T really do think niamma is ‘collecting the most 


her, and she seated herself among them, with her merry | comical set of people arouhd het!” exclaimed Miss 


chat and quaint jests. 
The next morning, after an early breakfast, Stephen 


Britwald ordered saddle-horses, and he and Miranda | ness. 


rode up the hill to see the progress of the work. They 
found the church nearly completed. 

In the course of that week several of the country 
families called upon the Baldwins—most respectable 


| Clara, throwing herself back upon the lounge with the 
most extremely fashionable air of ennui and fastidious- 
There was no one in’ the sitting-room but Julia. 
“ What do you mean?” she inquired, coolly. 

“Why, that Irish péerson’!’” 

“ What Erish person ?” . ' 


“ Why, that’ O’Neil woman, ‘to ‘be sure! ~ Think of 


people they were, yet their plain country dress and | her falling to kissing and crying’ over me, because she 
| knew my parents, or somebody else’s parents, or some- 
“ To think of ladies ming to make a call riding on | thing !”” 


manners highly offended Miss Clara's fastidious taste. 


mules instead of palfreys! And to think of their 
taking off their things and staying to dinner, and when 
they were going away saying, ‘Do come and spend a 
day with us, and bring all the family!’ Perhaps next 
time they come they will ‘bring all the family —and 
dogs included! Really!” 

“These are plain people, Miss Minx! without any 
airs and graces, or deceptionsor debts ; but with sound 
hearts, strong brains, and substantial acres!” answered 
Julia, who never tolerated affectation. 

“So are the ladies of our circle plain people—very 
plain people; but they don’t make ealls in soiled gloves 
and stained bonnet- strings ! ” persisted miss, with a 
curling lip. Andshe had “the last word. 

Mrs. Baldwin's time had been so completely ab- 
sorbed in organizing and regulating her new house- 
hold, and in going to superintend the interior fitting 
up and adornment of the church, that she had only 
found an opportunity to return the calls of her nearest 





“ Olara, I declare it shocks mé to hear you dyeak 6 so 
disrespectfully of people who sit at your father’s table— 
and especially of Mrs. O’Neil! “You otight to respect 


| and love her, becuse hecwtse-~becktae shei is wortliy, 


and we all esteem her!” 

“T should like to’ aceommodate you in this matter, 
Aunt Julia, but’you pereeive I can 't—the O'Neil Woman 
puts unpleasant thoughts into my head! te 

“How, I pray you?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know—but she’ does, soiehone’ It’s 
very droll, but the longer she’ stayed here, and the more 
I looked at her, the more she made me think of narrow, 
filthy city streets, fostid’ guittefs, » squalid, miserabie 
houses, cold, hunger, and illness !” 

“ What do you say, Clara?” asked Julia, in alarm. 

“Well, it is just so, Aunt Julia—explain it who can ; 
but she does—she reminds me just Of those’ reméte back 
streets and wretched tenements where you used to take 
me—so mich against my will—to see the sick !” 





rrATWkeb yams din “How! should she femind you of 
them? Nonsense !,” said Julia, Withincreasing anxiety. 
I**Of courbelit.is nonsehse—but nevertheless it is very 
that the O’Neil wonian should force me to think 

of starvation, fever; and pabperism! ” 

‘* Nowy how. Very silly thats! 1ddow should dhe Tes 
mind you of Ly any She is"very, comfortably off 
shé\has'a nice farmiin this 1idighbourhded |” exclaimed 
Jutia; ‘fidgetting. 

“Tt’s, no, use, Aunt, Julia! (J.tell:you that O'Neill 
person is inéxtricably cneniees: my mind with rags 
and squalor!” 

There's your mother’s ‘bell, ‘thank, gooduess! Go 
along up, and recite your German lesson!” said Julia, 
putting an abrupt end to: the dangerous conversation— 
for she perceived, with alarm, that. the whole ‘train of 
early recollections was in peril of being started by the 
power of association in the young girl’s mind. 

But soon other subjects engaged Olara’s thoughts. 
The family were preparing to receive a newly-married 
pair, Mr. and Mrs. Wyburn. One lovely afternoon in 
April, when the trees were all budding out in young 
leaves, and blossoms, and the peach and the cherry- 
trees, in full bloom, made a forest of flowers around the 
house, and the hyatinths, and heart’s-ease, and early 
roses were wafting the incense of their fragrance from 
the garden, and the sky was clear, the air soft, and the 
birds, awakened refreshed from their noonday slumber, 
were out in full song—on such an’ evening the bride 
and bridegroom arrived; and there were kisses, con- 
gratulations, inquiries, gentle attentions, and nursing 
tenderness, until they were refreshed from their jour- 
ney, and comfortably installed in the parlour. The 
young couple were a pretty, innocent looking pair of 
turtle-doves enough: a very nice match, some people 
said, because, forsooth, both were fair-haired, fair- 
skinned, and both about the same height; Mr. Wyburn 
having the advantage only of an inch or so in this re- 
spect. Though in every other respect of moral, mental, 
and Christian. worth, Mr, Wyburn was greatly the 
superior of his pretty, "gentle, frivolous, wife. 

As birds of a feather flock together, and as Mrs. 
Wyburn and Miss, Glara had several points of attrac- 
tion, it followed, as a matter of course, that they became 
great friends. And Miss Clara, though by no means 
gifted with the genius of satire, drew for Mrs. Wyburn 
what she supposed, to be good caricature sketches of 
“the comical set of people” mamma was collecting 
about her, and who she supposed would be the staple of 
Mr. ‘Wy burn’s congregation, and of their own: “ so- 
ciety.” It was only when they were alone that these 
two ventured, to indulge their contempt for their coun- 
try neighbours. In the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Bald- 
win, Mr. Wyburn, or even honest Julia, they would 
not have dared to do so. And so the days passed. 
They ‘were making preparations for the festival, and 
also for the reception of the Bishop of ——, who. was 
to solemnise thie rites of dedication. 

On the Thursday before, the younger members of the 
family’ arose very early. When they had gathered 
around the breakfast-table, in that pleasant room that 
opened on the lawn, the garden, and the orchard, and 
let in the view. of the peach and apple blossoms, the 
fragrance of flowers, and the songs of birds : 

“Julia,” said Mrs. Wyburn, “do you know what day 
this is? Do you know what anniversary ?” 

“No—I’ve forgotten! Lét me see—yes I do! Eleven 
years ago to-day, brother Stephen was fitst elected!” 

“ Do you remember the énthusiasm? I shall never 
fptget it! te said the pretty bride. 

How old was I then, mamma? Dear me—I could 
not have been six months old!” put in Clara. 

Mn: the sudden silence and soberness that followed 

uestion checked the ‘little lady! she understood 
al ‘or ‘some reason her question was inopportune, and 
Mrs. Baldwin turned the conversation. 

Tn the afternoon of that day, Bishop —— arrived at 

the hall, and was received with the utmost respect and 


cordjality. But the countenance of the venerable pre- 
late was overcast, gloomy, and forebodi Kind and 
gentle in his manners, he sought to th w off the 


shadow from-his brow and spirits—but in vain! and 
after dinner he requested an interview with Mr. Bald- 
Win. ‘His ‘host conducted him into the library, and 
they sat down on opposite sides of a small writing- 
table—the Bishop with an ominous sigh, and Stephen 
Baldwin ‘in: quiet expectancy. 

“Does-your memory serve you to recall the last occa- 
sion upon! which ‘we ‘met, Mt. Baldwin?” inquired 

hop —— 

Stephen Baldwin ‘refiécted a moment, and then an- 
swe 

be Certainly, sir !”-* 

“Yes, Mr. Baldwin—it is élevent years to-night since 

ou refused to. forward a petition for’ the reprieve of 
erbert O'Neil!” ‘ 

“To what end, reverend sir, is. that painful event 
recalled?” 

“To the end, Mr. Baldwin, I fear, ‘that you may 
regret your refusal more than you ever re; any 
act of your life!” 

“ Be good enough to exp’ oa a ourself?” 

“ Heaven be pitiful, Stephen Baldwin, so I will! But 
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whet you have heard—listen, then! It. is. not two 
weeks since I was called to the death-bed of a man of 
the highest social position, who confessed, in the pre- 
sence of myself and the Mayor of N——-, that he was 
guilty of the murder of Burke, and that he was dying 
of remorse. He had killed Burke to avenge an insult 
offered to his sister; he had escaped, and gone abroad 
instantly ; after remaining in France several years, he 
had only recently returned, to find that an innocent 
man had been executed for his crime! His deposition 
was taken down, and he died in ten minutes after 
signing it!” ‘ 

Stephen Baldwin was not a man to start or ejacu- 
late. He heard this terrible annunciation, lifted up his 
head, and his strong, massive face seemed turned to 
marble. 

“God be merciful to human error!” he exclaimed ; 
“for if the convict had been my own son, I would have 
done as I did!” 

The venerable bishop arose, took his hand with great 
respect, pressed. it, and said : 

“T firmly believe that, Mr. Baldwin! 


















I know it! 





> There is not a friend—no, nor an enemy—you.have in 





the world, who does not know and feel that Stephen 
Baldwin, had his own son been the supposed criminal, 
would not have interfered to save him from the justly 
offended majesty of the law. But, Mr. Baldwin, my 
honoured friend, it behoves us both to look seriously 
into this matter; me, because, humble and unworthy 
as Tam, Tam one of God's messengers to man; and 
you, especially, Stephen Baldwin, because you, exer- 
cise a mighty influence upon the age in which we live 
and, consequently, upon the coming destiny of the 
world. Here has been a grievous—a tremendous 
wrong done! A young man, amiable, innocent, exem- 
plary in all the relations of life, is charged with a crime 
he has never committed—he is overwhelmed by cir- 
cumstantial evidence—he endures all the torture, 
suspense, shame, and anguish of a long imprisonment, a 
terrible trial, and'a public death! I repeat, there has 
been an awful wrong done! Who.is tlie wrong-doer 
or the wrong-doers? Not the judge and jury who 
convicted him—for they went by the law and the testi- 
mony, and with the evidence before them they could do 
nootherwise than condemn him! Who, then? Stephen 
Baldwin, I ask you, as a law-maker, a leader among 
men and nations, upon whose head or heads has fallen 
the innocent blood of this young man ?” 


(To be continued.) 

































WOLF-HUNTING IN FRANCE. 


Tue first meet of the Duke of Beaufort’s: hounds 
to hunt the wolf in the forests of Poitou. took place 
on Easter Tuesday, but was not attended with the im- 
mediate suecess which had generally been anticipated. 
The field was large for France, there being upwards of 
two hundred gentlemen on horseback. 

The meet came off in the woods of Verritres, which 
had been carefully beaten in the morning by hunters 
of the country both on horse and foot. 
wolf of respectable size was found, and the animal 
being run into and hard pressed by dogs of the country, 
showed himself several times ‘to. view to his grace’s 
foxhounds ; but the latter positively declined to acknow- 
ledge the scent, or indeed to take any notice of the 
novel species of game which was put before them. 

On the following Friday, a second attempt was made, 
and a party still more numerous than on the first ocea- 
sion met at the rendezvous des chasse..A powerful young 
wolf of a year old had been put up during the morning, 
and, bythe help of two trained Poitou dogs, was brought 
up close under the very nose, though not absolutely in 
sight of the packs of English foxhouwnds and French 
wolf-hounds, the former. being much ‘the more nume- 
rous and imposing looking of the two. The small 
French pack took to the scent eagerly and at once, but 
the Badminton pack turned up their aristocratic noses 
with disdain, and declined to have anything to say to it. 

Meanwhile seven or eight of the French dogs pressed 
the wolf hard, made him break covert, and went off at 
a pace which few of the field were equal to, to an ad- 
joining part of the forest. Here the animal turned to 
bay, and M. de La Besge, coming up, found his dogs 
retreating from the covert, one’ of them with a deep 
bite in his leg. Encouraging his pack, and re-entering 












nose, and, after a magnificent view-halloa, was cap- 
tured in the plain. 

It appears, however, that the Poitou hounds do not 
kill their prey at once, for, the huntsman dismounting, 
seized the brute’by the ears, and presented it alive to 
the duke, who requested that it might be thrown to 
his hounds. This was accordingly done, ‘and the Bad- 
minton houtids speedily showed that ‘if their’ noses 
were disdainful, their stomachs by no means partici- 
pated in the same feeling’s, 

It has been suggested that the much greater affinity 
of race existing between the dog and the wolf than be- 
tween the dog and the fox may be in some degree, 
perhaps, the reason why no hounds will hunt the former 
animat unless trained to it from an early period. 





The trail of a | , , ¢ P , 
taking Gabriel aside, he whispered to him, 


the wood, the wolf was put up again under his horse’s | 
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CLOUD AND THE CORONET. 





CHAPTER XLIL | 
And One, with heart that might be heard to throb, 
Leant at the table. Shellev. 

For a time, the dull, dark, red-brick house at Brent- 
ford was Pearl’s quiet prison.. The continued absence 
of the Baronet, while it excited her surprise, mitigated 
the wretchedness of her captivity, Her two attendants, 
with both of ‘whom she had. long been familiar, were 
not-unkind, though she whose son was shot dead, by 
night, in Stillwater Park never glanced upon the young 
girl without a scowl upon her stony countenance. 
Ethelred Merrowby, too, had ceased to persecute her 
former victim, and this, again, was a source of consola- 
tion. 

One night Pearl sat in her dressing-room which, to 
while away the weary time, she had arranged so as to 
resemble that. well-remembered room at the Elms, where 
her youth had passed like a dream. Upon the toilette- 
table she had laid the Coronet which had been left her 
by that dark .weeping beauty who had gone ont, in a 
beggar’s garb, into the dripping, misty night, to disap- 
pear forever, .There again it glittered upon its throne 
of purple velvet, and by it lay the wreath of frosted 
lilies, that was to have sparkled at the marriage of 
Pearl to Percy Temple. 

The young girl, lost in a half-sweet, half-sad reverie, 
gazed at these relics and emblems of her shadowed 
life, at.the golden circlet which gleamed through the 
cloud, and at the bridal chaplet that fell from her brow 
on the very steps of the altar. She was roused by loud 
voices below. Heavy footsteps were rapidly ascending 
the stairs. Two or more persons approached her door. 
Pearl hastily seized the coronet and the wreath, and 
was about to replace them in the.casket, when, without 
knocking or demanding admission in any way, a man 
burst open the door, rushed in, and grasped her by the 
arm. He was followed by two others, and she heard, 
from the lower part of the house, the suppressed out- 
cries of the women who had been the attendants upon 
her seclusion. Dropping the jewelled tiara in her 
terror, she would haye shrieked; but a coarse hand was 
pressed upon her lips, and the intruders menaced her 
into silence. 

They were strangers to her—Gabriel, the King of 
the Gipsies, Zingro, and a third personage, whose face 
was muffled, though from his stature and general ap- 
pearance she at. once divined him to be Sir Egerton 
Radleigh. 

“Why?” she asked, when partially restored to her 
self-possession, “ are you outraging me thus, Sir Eger- 
ton? . Il have not.resisted, or disobeyed, or attempted to 
escape. Bid these men release me.” 

He silently motioned to them, and they set her free. 
But he made no reply to Pearl’s question, 

“ What are you going to do with me, Sir Egerton ?” 
she once more demanded. He was still silent. But, 


“ Will you promise to come with us without resist- 
ing ?”’ said the King of the Gipsies. “ If not, we must 
bind and gag you!” 

Overwhelmed with terror, she stood trembling, and 
gave no answer. The question was fiercely reiterated. 

“TJ will go with you,” she said; “ but, Sir Egerton, 
you; will protect me... You, have, declared that I am 
nothing to youif not your wife. Where am I going?” 

The stranger whispered a second time to Gabriel, 
offered Pearl his hand, which she accepted, as preferable 
to the grasp of the swarthy ruffians who had first as- 
sailed her, and. they went down-stairs, and out, of the 
dreary mansion, into the. dark courtyard, where a car; 
riage waited. The men got outside, and Pearl stepped 
in, accompanied by the muffled stranger. They started 
off at a rapid pace, when he, resigning the young girl's 
cold and tremulous hand, whispered in her ear— 

“ For your.life, do not cry out or speak!” 

But she did cry out, and that so. wildly that the men 
on the box heard her, and the vehicle stopped. 

“ What now, master? Will she want a cord in her 
mouth ? Look you, young woman, I'll advise you to 
be quiet.” 

The man in the carriage motioned him imperiously 
away, and they. proceeded. on their journey again. 
Both Pearl’s hands: had been firmly seized by those of 
the stranger, who again said— 

“Hush, Pearl, you are in fearful danger. 
for your own sake and mine.” 

He had taken her to his heart, and she lay, half-swoon- 
ing; with sobs and smiles breaking forth from her 
wonder and her joy, for the face that bent over her and 
the -voice that hushed the utterance of that joy and 
wonder were the face and voice of Perey Temple. 


Be calm, 


“ Darling,” he said in a low tone, caressing back the |. 


bright hair that ‘had‘fallen over her cheeks; “I ‘have 
strange things to tell you. But not now. We must 
both‘act a part. ‘Those men are desperat drel 
of Ethelred Merrowby !” 

0 is she?” 





1S, 


the agents 
“Of Ethelred Merrowby ? 





“You do, not know the name? ” 

“'T never heard it before.” 

“It was she who kidnapped you from your grand- 
father's home, who would have blistered the beauty 
from your face, who took you to the House of Mercy, . 

oping you would die there.” 

“Why is she my enemy?” ; 

“She would have destroyed your life if possible, and 
at all events your identity, because she had palmed off 
her daughter, as yourself—as the grandchild of Lord 
Devonmore.” 

“Then I am we - 

“The Lady Margaret Clifton—to the world; but 
always Pearl, the fair and pure, the Queen of Gems, to 








“ And you ing 

“Only your cousin, dearest. You shall soon stand 
again before the altar at Yewdale.” 

The darkness veiled her bright blush. Percy Temple 
continued— 

“We must speak of other things now. These ruf- 
fians imagine that they are taking youto her. But 
she is in the power of your friends. They forced her 
to give them orders to convey you to Albany House. 
Once out of this dark road, we shall be secure, for a 
number of horsemen will be riding to and fro, without 
taking any notice of us, to surround the carriage in the 
event of our plot being detected, and violence offered. 

“But why resort to these means? Why not have 
sent safer agents to deliver me ?” 

‘“ Because, Pearl,” and in speaking now, Percy’s voice 
was sad and solemn, “I have to prepare you for a great 
shock. Do not agitate yourself. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary for those men to commit some overt act to give 
us a right to hold them in custody for a time.” 

“ §till, I do not understand.” 

“ Will you hear me, and, however fearful the words 
I say, pledge yourself not to alarm them by the least 
exclamation.” 

“T tremble with fear! ” she answered, “ but I pledge 
myself. Speak, Percy, I can bear it now.” 

“ Those hands which touched you—and which I 
sickened to see touch you—at the house in Brentford 
were the hands of your guardian’s assassins! It is 
known, but not yet proved.” 

She uttered no exclamation, but, shuddering from 
head to foot, and with a deadly sense of agony in her 
heart, sank back in the carriage. There was silence 
for a considerable time. 

They were now entering the crowded streets. For 
the first time Pearl recollected the singularity of her 
position—so late at night, travelling she knew not 
whither. 

“ Where are we going ?” she suddenly asked. 

“To Albany House, darling!” he replied. “The 
Countess Inez lives in it, you remember. There are 
plenty of surprises to come.” 

In half an hour from that moment the carriage drew 
up in the courtyard of Albany House. It was ex- 
tremely late, but the door was instantly opened. Inez, 
seizing Pearl’s hand, drew her, without uttering a syl- 
lable, into a room on the ground-floor, whence might 
have been heard, had those who remained outside had 
leisure to listen, a series of fervent exclamations, fol- 
lowed by sobs:and earnest whispers, and by a confused, 
excited conversation. 

But there was no leisure for Percy Temple. 
two gipsies, followed him into the entrance hall, 

“ Now then,” said Gabriel, “it’s late!” 

“ There’s supper, I suppose, late as it may be,” chimed 
in Zingro. 

“ You shall be paid in the very best coin, and feasted, 
too, if you have appetites,’ responded Percy Temple. 
“Come with me, our adventure has been glorious! ” 

“ Glorious !.” they echoed, and followed him. They 
entered a room in which sat Ethelred Merrowby. She 
was placed at a table, and leaned :from her seat against 
it so that. her hands were, invisible. Markham Leigi: 
stood behind her. Something in the pallor of her face, 
the hollowness of her eyes, the heaving of her bosom, 
the general aspect of the rooms, the Lieutenant’s stern 
glance, and Percy Temple’s manner, seemed to make 
the gipsies uneasy. They glanced around them, and 
perceived that there was only one door to the apart- 
ment. 

“ Well,” said Gabriel, advancing to where Ethelred 
sat, silent and ghastly, “ business before pleasure. The 
money first.” 

“ Shall I pay them ?” asked Markham Leigh. “ How 
much money did you promise the gipsies, Gabriel and 
Zingro, for bringing the young lady by violence to 
your house ? ” 

She bit her lips, replying: 

“ One hundred mt ow sterling, each—pay them.” 

He emptied two canvas bags upon the table, and the 
gipsies clutched with avidity at the glittering heaps, 

“ Money easily earned,” said Markham Leigh... Perey 
was retreating towards the door. . 

“I wish it could always be earned as pleasantly,’ 
muttered: Gabriel, sullenly. 

“ Why shouldn't it? ” said Zingro. “ Show me,where 
another hundred is to be got, and it’s mine! ” 


The 
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“ What do you think of this, then?” said Markham | Pearl. As they descended these young girls stepped Weevil, the ingenious notary of Sandwich, who had 


Leigh, unfolding an immense sheet of paper. 

It bore the inscription— 

Monper!—£200 Reward !—£200, 
Goh; will be paid to any or persons, not being those 

who actually struck the blows, who shall give such evidence 
as shall to the apprehension and conviction of the mur- 
deters of the late Major Sterndale, on the ——of —— last, 
at Radieigh cross-roads, near Radleigh, Lincolnshire. 

The gipsies backwards with a fearful oath. 

“ Divide it between you!” said the young naval offi- 
cer, sternly, fixing his eyes upon them. 

“ It is already claimed, I fear,” remarked Percy Tem- 
ple, quietly. And there appeared before the two fero- 
cious yet cowering wretches, the uncouth form, the 
cadaverous face, the bleared and oily eyes of Micah 
Binks. Instantly they sprang forward, as if to strangle 
him; but the manacles were in a moment upon their 
wrists, and their collars grasped firmly by four power- 
ful officers from Bow Street. 

“You must go with us, too, Mr. Binks, observed a 
quiet individual, tall, dark and shaven, as he produced 
a pair of handcuffs. 

“Who? 1? No, there must be some mistake! 
am to be king’s evidence! I am. to have the reward!” 

“ All in good time, Mr. Binks,” responded the quiet 
functionary, slipping on the irons, “ But meanwhile 
we will take care of you.” 

With a countenance not pale, but of a greenish grey 
hue, Ethelred rose from her chair, and the gipsies per- 
ceived that her hands also were manacled. 

The four prisoners were marched. out, and, as they 
passed Percy Temple, Zingro savagely asked— 

“ Where's the supper? ” 

“ Have you an appetite ?” inquired Percy. 

“Curse you!” he replied, and the culprits were im- 
mediately forced out of the house into the courtyard, 
whence, escorted by a body of javelin-men, they were 
conducted, as was in those days the practice, to New- 


ate. 

Such was the dismal scene, the retribution of crime, 
enacted in one part of Albany House, while, in another, 
a rejoicing parent clasped a_ restored daughter to his 
heart, and the Marquis of Devonmore, the patriarch of 
the noble, yet long scattered andshadowed family, con- 
trasted the trusting love with which he greeted his 
grandchild with the troubled joy, the trembling pride 
he experienced at the first appearance beneath his roof 
of her—the beautiful and guilty, the guilty and peni- 
tent—the penitent and lost, Laura Leigh! 

“ Your guardian, ” he said, “the friend of my youth, 
who knew my sorrows and reared you for my sake, 
and fostered you with all a father’s love, gave you-to 
Percy Temple. I renew the gift. Yourfather, Ernest 
Clifton, bade me tell you this.” 

She leaned her head upon his shoulders, weeping. 

“Where is Percy Temple?” said Lord Ernest 
Clifton. 

“ Who is Percy Temple? ” interposed Lord Cecil. 

“ That, indeed, ” mused Lord Devonmore, “ is a ques- 
tion which ought to be answered.” 





CHAPTER XLIIL 
I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride. 
Coleridge. 

THERE was a blaze of light in all the windows of 
Devonmore. The immense entrance-hall alone was not 
illuminated. From far and wide the splendours of the 
Castle were visible. They made a beacon of the great 
hill, and perplexed strange mariners far out at sea. -The 
Marquis was once more in his stately ancestral home. 
He appeared unnaturally excited. A tinge ef eccentricity 
might be detected in his manners. He moved through 
the chambers and corridors incessantly. He visited the 
great hall incessantly. Throughout the evening, as the 
hours tolled, he had exhibited an increasing agitation. 
There was something almost theatrical in his prepara- 
tions for the signal event which, obviously was anti- 
cipated. 

It was now half-past eleven. 

At least a hundred members of the vast establishment 
were uncovered in the hall. The Marquis, descending 
from the raised floor at the upper end, ordered the 


lights to be kindled. The task took a quarter of an | 


hour to fulfil. 

“ Open the doors!” he said. 

The doors were opened. 

“ 'Phey will be exact, to the hour and to the minute,” 
murmured the old peer, as he heard footsteps upon the 
terrace. ' 

Ernest and Cecil Clifton, mounting the steps in oppo- 
site directions, stood in the mighty doorway. 

“On foot, on foot,” said the Marquis. “ As_ pil- 

ims; as wanderers. Betterso. My sons, enter your 
father’s house.” . 

They embraced one another first, and, advancing be- 
tween the files of wonder-stricken retainers, were wel- 
comed by their father with unbounded—indeed, almost 
childish joy. He presented them to the assembled and 
excited throng as the future Lords of Devonmore, and 
despatched a lady of the household to summon Inezand 


ied by a free par- | 


| into an ante-chamber, and Inez, taking Pearl by the 
| hand, said tenderly— 

“IT said we should be sisters. Well, ought not cousins 
to be sisterly ? ” 

“ No sister could be more sweet to me! ” responded 
Pearl, her eyes beaming with glad and affection. 

They joined the group in the hall, where still the 
Marquis waited. - 

“A late hour to’ expect visitors,” he said, with a 
smile of delight which clearly evidenced that his self- 
satisfaction had overcome his self-mastery; but they 
will come—come, surely as to-morrow ! ” 

The next arrival was Percy, who entered the hail, 
followed by Markha:n on with a jaded and melan- 
choly air. He was cordially greeted—with enthusiasm 
by the Marquis, with affection by Pearl; but his de- 
meanour was subdued, and he seemed embarrassed amid 
the general gladness. 

Aiter a few brief words to his dependants, informing 
| them that the castle of Devonmore was to be in future 
| what it had been in happier days, the Marquis led his 








cent, in which a sumptuous repast had been prepared. 
| They all sat down, but the only one who appeared to 
| enter into the spirit of the occasion was Lord Devon- 
more himself, whose volubility increased every instant. 
The scene carried him back to earlier times, when no 


Cloud had ‘descended upon the Coronet of Devonmore, | 


and when he, too, sat, with youth and loveliness at his 
side, happy, hopeful, and content.’ But the two sons, 
| whose daughters graced that table, reflected how they 
| three sat, without wife or mother among them, the 
| parent and the children alike widowers, desolate at 
| their ancestral hearth. They gazed, however, at the 
| young girls, whose beauty shed a light over the ban- 
| quet, and in their sweetness the lost of other days 
seemed to revive, and there was once again peace, if 
not joy, in the halls of Devonmore. 

Exhilarated, not by wine, but by the upspringing 
geniality of his melted heart, the aged Marquis rose 
and desired that in a loving cup of hearty cheer they 
should one and all drink to the re-ennobled lineage of 
Devonmore. 

| And,” he said, “ now that thé youngest child of my 
race is recovered, my heart is fixed upon thoughts for 
her happiness. Her happiness, I know, is in the love 
of Percy Temple. I pledge you, Percy Temple! 
Bring me an honourable name ; tel! me of a name that 
the Lady Margaret Clifton need not disdain to wear, 
+ and she is yours.” 

The blood mantled in the cheeks of Pearl, and Percy, 

as he bowed, felt a flush of shame. 
| “Once more I am an unbidden guest at your table, 
my Lord Devonmore,” said a voice at the door. 

“Lord Hastings!” exclaimed the Marquis, rising. 

“Mr. Temple!” cried Percy, rising also. 

“Once more, an unbidden guest,” repeated the in- 
truder, pacing into the banqueting-room. “ But, this 
time, it is not my son whom I seek—it is my daugh- 
ter!” 

| They all looked at him, amazed. 

' “Towhom do you refer, my lord?” at length said 
Lord Ernest, as both he‘and Cecil started to their feet. 

|“ You say you seek a daughter here. Do you find 

| her?” 

| “T see her,” he replied. “ Pearl, come away with 
me!” 

She shrank from him, as his wasted, worldly, mock- 

| ing face approached her. 

| “T-ean disguise myself, you perceive,” he continued, 
| turning to Percy Temple.’ “‘ You have seen me in two 
| characters. If you are to wed that young girl, ask 
| her from me, and not from my Lord Devonmore.” 

While this extraordinary colloquy was proceeding, 
Markham Leigh had left his place at the table, and 


vanished from the room. In a few moments he re- | 


turned, just as Lord Hastings was about to place his 
hand upon the shoulder of Pearl. 
“Stand back!” he said, but not violently, 
| Lord Hastings turned upon him. 
“Who are you?” he asked, furiously. 
| “A man to whom you are perfectly well known,” 
was the reply. 
“ And what then? ” 
| Villain and schemer, without heart or conscience,” 
| exclaimed the young lieutenant, striding towards him, 
|“ your projects have been deep, but .scarcely deep 
‘enough! I have traced out your secrets; I have ex- 
torted truth even from the lips of your confederates ! 
| Lord Hastings, your peerage is a forgery, wrought in 
the Ebony Chamber of the miscreant Weevil. You 
are an impostor! That unhappy young man, wedded 


to.a guilty sham, was an innocent sham. himself— , 


never was Viscount Lorraine. You fancied that your 
duplicity would triumph, because you frankly disa- 
vowed him as your son. He was your son; he mar- 
ried the daughter of your accomplice ;, he died by the 
hand of an assassin and a thief; and now you claim 
the child of a noble English gentleman as your own! 
Is your infamy complete, or must your attorney be 
called to make it perfect?” 


forged the birth-mark upon Percy’s shoulder, during 


his sleep in the Ebony m, was now introduced, 
attended, or rather guarded, by two stalwart mep 
servants. 


“Speak out, Weevil!” proceeded Markham Leigh. 
“ This is the chance for you. Who is this man?” 

“John Merrowby,” the lawyer faintly answered. 

“ Brother to-——” 

“ Ethelred Merrowby.” 

“ Ethelred’s daughter was his niece?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And the cousins married ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Leigh. He as Viscount Lorraine, and she 
as Lady Margaret Clifton.” 

“ And I-——” ' 

“They changed their names so often, sir, that I am 
confused. Ethelred was married first to Markham 
Leigh, the elder. You are her half-brother. They called 
her Laura Leigh to blind their friends.” 
| “ Perhaps, Mr. Weevil,” interposed Lord Devonmore, 
|“ since this personage here has claimed to be, first, the 





| | family into a banqueting-room, spacious and magnifi- | father of Mr. Percy Temple, and then the father of 


my grandchild, you can tell us who Mr. Percy Temple 
is 

“T am to earn indulgence, if I confess all? ” inquired 
| the trembling notary, with an abject and imploring air. 
| “Leave that to me,” said Markham Leigh, curtly. 
“Go on, Weevil, or I will choke the story in your 
| throat.” 

“ Well, then,” resumed the miserable lawyer, em- 
| boldening himself so far as to advance a few paces in 
| the room, “let me make a clean breast of it. John Mer- 
'rowby and Lord Hastings were foster brothers. Lady 
| Hastings died, after giving birth to a son—they were 
| abroad, and ‘had been so since childhood. John Mer- 
|rowby was substituted for him. They resembled one 
another marvellously.” 

“The thing was done by your contrivance,” said 
Markham Leigh. 
| “T helped in it. That is Lord Hastings,” and he 
| pointed to Percy Temple. ‘“ That is he who, had his 
father lived, would have been Viscount Loraine.” 

“And why was the marriage at Yewdale Church pre- 
vented? ” asked Markham Leigh. 

“ He knew of the plot about Ethelred’s daughter. He 
wanted to keep her for his son. He did. His son mar- 
ried her—and the one revenged the other.” 

There is no depicting the astonishment which his 
| narrative elicited, The false Lord attempted to brazen 
| it out, but Weevil silenced him. 

“T have exposed your lies,” he said, “shall I produce 

your forgeries?” 

The unmasked adventurer would have slunk away 

but there were strong hands to prevent him. 

| “But,” inquired the Marquis, “my feud with this 
Lord Hastings——” 

| “Was a cheat and a pretence,” rejoined Weevil. “A 

' make-believe from the beginning to give to the impos- 
ture an appearance of reality.” 

| And now sycophant, coward, swindler, and worse,” 
interposed Markham Leigh, addressing himself to 
Weevil, “ with all your craft you are a fool in crime. 
The face that Percy Temple, now Lord Hastings, saw in 
yonder chapel, when you and this fraudulent scoundrel 
raised the coffin from the grave, was not that of Major 
Sterndale.” 

| Weevil started. 

“No,” resumed the Lieutenant. “It was that of 
| Lord Ernest Clifton himself. So that the gipsies per- 

petrated a useless murder.” 
| Again the notary blanched and listened in terror. 





“And the body was not, as you thought, Ernest 
Clifton’s body,, but his. wife's.” 
They had to support. the wretched lawyer, or he 
must have fallen to the ground. 
‘Is it necessary to say any more?” inquired the 
| Marquis, in whose mind a painful reaction had. taken 
| place. “ Must this scene be protracted? ” 
| “No, my lord,” replied Markham Leigh. “This 
| misereant has simply to hand over his papers to me, 
| duly attested. I have a safe witness in the person of 
| Mr. Micah Binks, now in Newgate gaol. John Mer- 
|rowby, unless you wish to interfere, may transport 
| himself to.the antipodes, and watch the disinterested 
| toil of his sister amid the flowers and the fetters. of 
| Botany Bay.” 
| That strange party broke up from the banqueting 
|table; but, before the castle was hushed in slumber, 
there were words spoken between Pearl and Percy 
Temple which effaced all former sorrow, and changed 
| into sweet memories of love the bitter despair of the 


past. 

“ He told me,” said Percy, “a falsehood which, not, 
even an angel, not even you, can forgive. He declared 
that I was your brother.” 

It was an impulse of nature on her to shrink 
and be appalled by this terrible revelation of Percy’s 
secret. . . 

“What wonder,” he answered, “ if with this awful lie 
weighing upon my thoughts, I fled from you, from my- 
’ self, from all I loved, that I dared not see you, that.I 
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could not explain, that I was maddened, callous, and 
desperate ? ” 

She only answered by flinging her fair head upon his | 
breast and weeping. 

“ But now,” he went, on, “my joy is perfect. The | 
Cloud has passed away. I said; when I sent you the | 
lily wreath, that I wished it had been a Coronet. It is a 
Coronet—doubly a Coronet—that of Devonmore and 
that of Hastings.” 

«“ But I shall wear the frosted lilies,” she said. 

“When? ” he asked. 

“ That is,” she auswered, hesitatingly, but could only 
blush and again hide her face upon his breast. “ That 
is, Percy, I love you from my soul.” 

“The love of all my life, Pearl,” he answered, “is 
returned and rewarded! ” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
Some like shadows—so depart. 
Shakspeare. 
Tue authors of the Old Mystery Plays were accus- 
tomed to produce their narratives in a serics of groups 
or tableaux, conducting the history from point to point. 
There is some philosophy in the process, especially 
when, after long vicissitudes, the romance of many 
lives is dying out, and the events of a troubled destiny 
are settling into the ordinary quietude of a human 


career, in this world of Hope and Passion, of Ambition | 
We must, at least, raise the curtain | 
three or four times, to witness the departure from the | 


and Discontent. 


stage of some who have trodden the path in search of 
the Coronet and beneath the Cloud. 
There is a grey, time-mellowed structure, enclosed 


by walls of prodigious height, not far from the lemon- | 


groves in the vicinity of Lisbon. Itis composed of 
long, low buildings, with towers interspersed, and it 
stands alone, cresting a solitary hill. Itis the Convent 
of the Penitent, and such peace as foreshadows the 
peace of death, dwells within its stony circuit. Eve 
day, for many a week, a man has tracked the path that 
leads from the wooded base to the rugged summit, and 
has rung the great bell) Every day, a nun has ap- 


peared at the grated wicket, and, upon recognising | 


him, has said— 
“ The Sister Laura, is not worse.” 
But this day she says— 
“ The Sister Laura is dying.” 
“ Does she know it ?” he asks. 
“ She knows it,” the nun answers, 
“ Admit me,” he rejoins. 


And they walk into the'élémn edifice together. | 


There is a chaunt of soft voices in the chapel, and 
robed figures are passing noiselessly to and fro. 


They pass down a long chill corridor into an im- | 


mense roofed space—a cathedral without its magnifi- 
cence, and there is a truckle pallet in front of the 
altar, the only splendid object in that prodigious hol- 
low of masonry and timber. Upon the pallet a woman 
lies. 

“You undeceived her ?” the man whispers to the 
nun. 

“T did, and she was happier. She blessed you. She 
expects you.” 

“ Tell her that I come.” 

They said something in a very low tone, to the 
woman on the pallet couch. She turned her head, and 
her eyes met those of the man. They filled with tears, 
and he knelt down weeping. 

‘ a have you come to say?” she whispered, 
eebly. 

“That I forgive you.” 

“You are too merciful. And my brother 2” 

“Sent: you his blessing.” 

“Can you, too, bless your wicked; miserable wife ?” 

“T have brought her my blessing.” 

There was another gush of tears into her eyes, and 
she looked at him, so like the Laura of other days, 
that he dared not return her glance. 

“ Farewell, Laura,” he said. 

“Farewell,” she answered, turning upon her face, 
“T was not utterly guilty. Farewell.” 

_ “Laura! *—he uttered the name a second time, as if 
in pain. 

There was no Latira of his now. upon,earth. She 
had taken his forgiveness, and his b essing into her 
heart and, with them, her soul had fled. 


the end of a hot, oppressive day, the other two see a 
black cap placed on the head of a stern, venerable 
man, and hear the words which send them to the fatal | 
platform, whither there is no need to follow them, so 
mouotonous is the final doom of crime. Their gipsy 
instincts tempt them to ask that they may be buried under 
the epen sky rather than in that dark corridor whose 
soil, beneath the blank pavement, is rank with the flesh 
of murderers ; but their petition was denied, and the 
last. pang of the culprits’ hearts arose from the reflection | 
that, instead of the leafy woodland, they must lie | 
beneath the prison floor. As they pass to their doom, | 
Ethelred Merrowby passes to hers. Chained and 
guarded, she embarks on board a convict ship at Ports- 
mouth, and sails for Australia. The gallant vessel 
glided out of the noble harbour, her canvas all spread, 
and her keel cleaving the waves :— 

‘Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 

Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 

Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, 

Hearts that are broken and parted for ever! 
As for Mr. Micah Binks, he joined his ancient employer, 
the Notary of Sandwich, in.an expedition abroad; and 
the world heard no more of those free-hearted and high- 
minded adventurers, until a horrible report reached 
England from Sydney, that two miserable outcasts 
had been captured by savages in the bush, and 
were supposed to have fallen victims to their cannibal- 
ism. + 

There is a brighter and more beautiful group to 

be witnessed, and it is gathered in the drawing-room 
of the comfortable old house—the Elms, in the Isle of 





SCIENCE, 


A sTARTLING scheme has just been introduced i 
public notice by Mr. Alcock, the member for East 
Surrey. The projectors propose nothing less than the 
formation of an overland railway from London to Cal- 
cutta, by way of Constantinople and Teheran. The 
whole distance is 6,100 miles, and the journey may be 
accomplished without interruption, except at the Straits 
of Dover and the Bosphorus. The time in which it 
may be accomplished would be twelve or fourteen days. 
Portions of the line, amounting to one-half of the 
whole, have been already constructed, so that little 
more than three thousand miles have to be laid down. 





REFLECTORS OF LicuT FoR Hovusrs.—In the narrow 
streets of Genoa a reflector is used, made of clean 
white cotton or linen cloth, attached to a framework of 
wood, or to a couple of iron rods, secured to brackets 
of iron, one rod being at the top, the other at the 
bottom of the brackets, and placed at an angle of 45 
degrees with the window, the apex of the angle nearly 
touching the window, and, of course, nearly turned 
downwards, the reflector itself being of the breadth of 
the window at the least, and of about 3 feet or more in 
depth. The shops on the ground-floor have the re- 
flector fixed towards the upper part of the window, in 
order to leave the lower part free for exposing the 
articles that may be for sale. A correspondent suggests 
the use of such reflectors in houses and in other build- 
ings situate in narrow streets. 

PRESERVATION OF TIMBER .BY SULPHATE OF 





Thanet. 
| Pearl is there, and the room in which, upon a memo- 


| Coprer.—Dorsett & Blythe’s patented process of pre- 
paring wood by the injection of heated solutions of 


rable night, she sat with her guardian, is now tenanted | sulphate of copper—a process said to have been adopted 
by herself and her grandfather, the Marquis of Devon-| by French, Spanish, and Italian, as well as other Con- 
| more. In another apartment, a gayer. company is | tinental railway companies; by the French Govern- 
| sprinkled. 4 ; | ment for their navy and other constructions; and by 
Again are the bridal gifts displayed. It appears as | telegraph companies for poles on Continental lines— 


Ty | if the time has been dreamed away. And yet, in her ! js said to possess the following advantages :—1. It is 


mind, between that evening and the evening never to | cheaper than creosote, and can be employed in places 
be forgotten, opens a great gulf of memory, and, some- | where creosote cannot be had. 2. Wood prepared by itis 
what sadly musing, she perceives strange shapes in its yendered toa great extent incombustible. 8. Wood for 
soundless depths—horrors and fears, things of mystery | out-door purposes so prepared, has a clean yellowish 
and , wickedness, and she turns to her new guardian | surface, without odour: it requires no painting; re- 


tremulously. ; mains unchangeable for any length of time; and cam 
be employed for any purpose, the same as unprepared 
what.” material, and carried with other cargo without hin- 


“ Why, my child?” he asks, kindly. 

“This night resembles so darkly that which was to 
have been the eve of my bridal day; I seem to hear 
strange sounds everywhere.” 

“Be quieted, Pearl,” he replies, ‘go up into your 
| dressing-room, Inez and Amy are there.” 

Pearl obeyed, and ascended to the well-remembered 
little room. There again sparkled the coronet, and DANDELION (Leontodon Taraxicum).—As everybody 
there lay the wreath of lilies. Inez and Amy welcomed | knows this common and indigenous plant—called by 
| her with delight, crowned her alternately with the | the Scotch “hawkweed gawan ”—it is not necessary fo 

golden and with the frosted garland, and were so tender | describe its appearance. It may be said to grow any 
in their caresses, that her fears melted away as clouds | and everywhere, and at all times. Its small seed, being 
| beneath the sun. | furnished with a downy appendage, is borne on the 
The next morning broke sunny and genial. There | windeverywhere. Its flowers mark the schoolboy’s day ; 
| was a joyous concourse at the Elms, and the bride | theyopen at seven inthe morning, and shut at five inthe 
| received congratulations from all quarters of the > On its globe of down verses have been 
county. | made. 
= There is no present this time from Mr. Percy We, especially in the neighbourhood of London, have 
Temple!” observed a mischievous bridesmaid. | no need to cultivate the dandelion in our gardens; we 
“ There will be none,” said Pearl, “I shall wear this ; would rather be without it—it comes uninvited, in- 
j-faded wreath.” vades our lawns and our box borders, sadly to their 
And, in- the faded wreath, she went to Yewdale | detriment. Alas! it is se long now since I was a very 
Church—in thé faded wreath she knelt, and was con- | small boy, that I forget the flavour of its root; young 
| secrated in marriage. At the same time Inez gave her | appetites are spoilt during the vacations, or I would 
hand to Markham Leigh; and the village bells rang | invite a few boys dvring this present one for the benefit 
them merrily home. , of my garden; but perhaps the taste is changed, and 
* Perey,” said Pearl, “I once held an infant in my ! those juvenile salads, the dandelion and daisy roote, 
| arms which, if you permit me, I would gladly rear in | dug up by that wonderful buckhoin-handle knife that 
our house; and protect until it can ‘be a protection to | was always being lost or broken, or retained by the 
itself.” master because its owner had a wonderful facility and 

“What do you say, Fairfax ?” said Percy, whom we | fancy forcarving his name and date in low relief on 
need not call Lord Hastings. “You hear what my | desk and door, no longer finds favour with the luxurious 
wife wishes.” | young gentleman of the present day. If the root, as 

“Lady Hastings,” he rejoined, “is good and kind; | it is in some parts of Germany, be cultivated as a sub- 
but this infant is not that she nursed. It is iny nephew | stitute for coffee, and when prepared is found by the 
—it was brought to me from the Cabin at Blackrock natives of those parts to equal in flavour and relish the 
Bay. I am its natural guardian, and shall never | famous brown berry itself, I can only say, be it so—we 
abandon it to another’s care.” prefer Mocha. Beer is made from the leaves of the 


drance. It is recommended for railway and other 


| 
| “ Grandfather,” she says, “I am afraid of I know not 
| uses in India. 


} 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 











The stranger departed ; but, contrary. to custom, this 
penitent was not buried in the convent cemetery. Her 
ashes lay in a tomb, with a white marble slab above 
it, down in a lemon-grove, beneath the scented shades | 
of Cintra, And thither came, in the dusky evenings, 
a man, as a pilgrim to a shrine, and. thither he went, | 
until, after years had gone by, they bore him thither | 
to vedere the bye ot his youth, whose perfidy he | 
would not remember, and wh: irlish graces 
soul foraat : ose girlish he never 

The next tableau is a contrast. There are. three 
pallid wretches in the dock at the Old Bailey, arraigned 
for the murder of Major Sterndale at. Radleigh Cross 
Roads. One of them is admitted as approver, and, 
goes. from the felon’s bar into the witness box. At 


There was no persuading him. dandelion, their saccharine matter standing in lieu of 
_ While these young hearts rejoiced, the Marquis and | malt, and their bitter flavour serving in the absence of 
his two sons, both past their youth, paid a visit to the | hops. 
tombhouse of Devonmore; but they never spoke of! In, ancient times the leaf found more favour than 
what was said or doné in the shadowy vault. | the root; it was often eaten as salad, and was said: to 
They emerged from’the gloom of their old lives, as! “comfort the weak, and-feeble stomach,” and “it 
they emerged from the darkness of that place of graves, | cooleth and refresheth the stomaeh o’er much heated.” 
and, @ season afterwaids, there was no happier man in | The leaves were also made into tea, and drank in liver 
England than the veteran, grey-headed peer, who, | complaints. The leaf part of the plant blanched is still 
handing his grandchild to her carriage upon the morn- | used as salad; we often use the young green leaves ag 
ing of a drawing-room, whispered— | they are—a few with lettuce ;. they make a variety, and 
* Pearl, my child, there is no fairer brow in the land | can but be wholesome. At the present day dandelion 
thet wears.a Coronet.” is widely employed in medicine and dietetics to cure 
“ Now that’ The Cloud has passed away,” she said, | diseases of the digestive organs and liver complaints. 
“TI am happy.” ‘ : | Fhe root, washed and pressed, yields about half its 
i weight in juice; it yields most extract when dug up 





THE END, 
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during April and May, and least in November and De- 
cember, but the juice of the latter month is the richest | 
in quality; in taste also it varies, being bitter during 
the summer, and sweet in spring and autumn. Pereira 
(nd mean authority) says of the Tarazicum or dandelion, 
“ Tts effects are stomachic and _ tonic, and in large doses 
aperient; its diuretic operation less constant. Where 
thé digestive organs are very weak and readily dis- 
ordered, it is apt to produce datlency, pain and diar- 
rheea.” 

A drink isthus made: Take of the fresh leaves and | 
root together 80z., water 2 quarts; boil to a quart and 
strain. Dose from half toa wineglass full two or three 
times a day. 

Doubtless dandelion, like anything else that possesses 
any active qualities, does not suit everybody, and some 
little judgment should be exercised in its administra- 
tion, especially when it is to be taken by very delicate 
people. That particular herb or plant that is to suit 
averybody in all cases, under all circumstances, we be- 
believe is not yet discovered, thanks betothe great Creator 
of all things. What a monotonous clothing the earth 
would possess if suit-alls in diet, medicine, and general 
economy were universal. By our four-footed inferiors 
dandelion is thus estimated: by hogs and goats it is 
partaken of with much relish; by sheep and cows it is 
regarded with distaste, by horses with disgust, 











| 
FACETIZ. 
} 

A 1azy fellow, lying down on the grass, said, “ Oh! | 
how I do wish that this was called work, and well | 
paid.” 

A Natura ConseQquence.—When we remark, “ It’s | 
as long as it’s broad,” we may safely conclude it is all | 
square.—Fun. 

PHILOSOPHERS say that shutting the eyes makes the | 
sense of hearing more acute. A wag suggests that this 
accounts, for the many closed eyes that are seen in our 
churches every Sunday. 

A LApy thought it) would look intetesting to faint 
away at a party the other evening. One of the com- 
pany began bathing her temples and head, when the 
lady exclaimed—“ For Heaven's sake, put nothing on 
that will change the colour of my hair!” 

A youne man having resolved to blow his brains | 
out, and being very anxious to have a Christian burial, | 
wrote the following letter, and then committed suicide: 
“T killed myself accidentally whilst playig with a| 
pistol. I hop my body will be received into the 
church.” 

THE wolf has proyed the master over the Duke of 
Beaufort’s dogs, and their master has come to Paris. | 
A number of other masters muster here at the present | 
moment, among them Lord Hopetown, Sir Watkin | 
Wynn, &c., who love hunting, if not wolf-hunting. 

Tue late Mr, Turner, the painter, was a ready wit. | 
Once, at, a dinner where several artists, amateurs, and | 
literary men were assembled, a poet, by way of being 
facetious, proposed as a toast the health of the painters | 
and glaziers of Great Britain. The toast was drunk, 
and Turner, after returning thanks for it, proposed the | 
health of the British paper-stainers. | 

A Goop Tury-orr.—William IV. seemed in a mo- 
mpntary dilemma one day when, at table with several | 
officers, he ordered one of the waiters to “take away | 
that marine there,” pointing to an empty bottle. “ Your 
Majesty! ” inquireda colonel of marines, “‘ Do you com-'| 
pare an empty bottle to a member of our branch of the | 
service? "—“ Yes,” replied the monarch, as if a sudden | 
thought had struck him; “‘I mean to say it has done | 
its duty once, and is ready to do it again.” 


WE all “look down” on somebody. The man of | 
bullion looks down on the shopkeeper, the shopkeeper | 
on his clerks ; clerks turn up their noses at mechanics, 
while mechanics are above associating with hod-car- | 
riers; searmstresses won't associate with servant girls ; 
servant girls won’t speak to flower girls, while the 
flower girls think it “ low and wulgur” to speak to the 
little hussies who keep the crossings clean. Who the | 
latter “look down” on we have not learned, though | 
there is no doubt that they consider themselves “ far 
above ” somebody. 

TALL TaLK.—Our ctie just now is to suffer every- | 
thing from foreigners, for the sake of concentrating 
our whole strength on the suppression of the rebellion. 
When this is done, we shall have time to devote to our 
foreign enemies. So soon as the restoration of the 
Union has been achieved, we look to see energetic 
measures adopted by our Government for the settlement 
of accounts with England. We expect to see every 
man who has lost a dollar by the depredations of the 
Alabama, paid in full, with interest, by the British 
Government. The amount can always be collected in 
the port of New York. Half-a-dozen British steamers, 
and‘a score of British ships, seized and sold at auction 
by the United States’ Marshal, would go far to make a 
balance. And when England next goes to war, let her 





look out for retaliation. Though her antagonist be 


only some Hottentot chief, the ocean shall bristle with 
American cruisers bearing his flag, and England may 
rely on it that for every peaceful American trader that 
has been burned, during this war, by British pirates, 
ten British vessels will then be destroyed. The next 
war in which England engages will be the énd of her 
foreign commerce. We mistake our countrymen greatly 
if, at the end of twelve months, they leave a ship bear- 
ing the British flag afloat in any sea from the German 
Ocean to Behring’s Straits. But the watch-word— 
Patience! 

Oren TO Correction.—A boy with a kilt.—Fun. 

A Lieut Suprer.—A Chinese feast of lanterns.— 
Fun. 

Tue Burpen or Royatry.—It has doubtless often 
occurred to the Prince of Wales lately, that, although; 
when a Prince has got married, he may leave off paying 
addresses, he does not necessarily cease to receive 
them.— Punch. 


“ Jonn,” said a clergyman to his man, “ you should 
become a teetotaller—you have been drinking again 
to-day.” “Do you never take a drop yoursel’, 
menister?” ‘ Ah, but, John, you must look at your 
circumstances and mine.” “Verra true, sir,” says 
John; “but can you tell me how the streets of Jerusa- 
lem were kept so clean?” “No, John, I cannot tell 
you that.” “ Weel, sir, it was just because every one 
kept his ain door clean.” f 


THE LAND TRANSFER OFFICE. 
Another amusing story, current just now, may be 


, interesting to legal readers. It is said that, on a recent 
| oceasion, the Lord Chancellor, as he was leaving the 


bench, after a very short sitting, remarked, with his 


; usual gracious smile to some of the Q.C.’s about, “ I am 


going to see how the new department is working.” 
The “new department ” is the Land Transfer-office, 
which has appropriated to itself a huge house stretching 
from Lincoln’s Inn Fields back to Portland-street, and 
employs a chief registrar at £2,500 a year, a deputy at 
£1,500, a chief clerk at about £1,000, with minor 
officers. As a department, therefore, it is highly credit- 
able; and, as his lordship had set up this powerful 
machine, it was quite natural that he should feel some 


| curiosity to see on what its gigantic power was being 


expended. 

The Q.C.’s must have known pretty well how mat- 
ters stood; but it would not’ have been decent to feel 
no interest in what excited the curiosity of a chan- 
cellor. Accordingly, forming themselves into a kind 
of procession in the wake of the great dignitary—at a 
proper distance, I need not say—they all sailed off to 
Lincoln's Inn. 

To the Chancellor’s knock, a small boy appeared. 

“Ts Mr. Follitt in ?” said his lordship. 

“No, sir, he has just stepped out,” said the boy. 

“ When will he be back ? ” asked the Chancellor. 

“ Not this afternoon,” replied the boy. 

“Ts Mr. (naming the next dignitary) in? ” again 
demanded his lordship. 

“No, sir; Mr. has also just stepped out,” was 
once more the answer. 

The result was that the staff of the office was at that 
moment represented by the small boy, who, having 
made this matter clear, pursued the Chancellor, as he 
turned away, purple with indignation at this illustra- 
tion of “ the working of the department,” with voluble 
demands for his name, and earnest entreaties that he 
would call again next morning at ten o’clock, when his 
business should be attended to, without fail. 

It is only fair to exonerate the’ officials: of the Land 
Transfer-office from any particular blame; for the fact 








| is, that the present “ working of the new department” 


is substantially grinding air. ' It is said that, up to the 
present time, five parcels of land have found their way 
before it, and tasked the energies of its able staff. 


A Coo. QueEstron.—What root does iced punch re- 
semble ?—Liquor-ice, of course,—Fun. 

Latest Berrinc.—The laying of the “ March dust” 
by the “ April showers.”—Fun, 

SHapows oF THE WeEk.—The following intelli- 
gence has not appeared in any of our contemporaries. 
Several new works of. fiction are now ready to ap- 
pear in numbers, which, however, are known at. the 
Bank and payment stopped. “Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide” for the last three years can, now be pur- 
chased handsomely bound in calf; it is a suitable 
Whitsuntide gift for children. . The enterprising 
street boys of London have formed a new club 
for the promotion of out-door amusements: it is 
called the Whipping-Topographical Society.. That 
light and airy work of art known as Wyld’s Great 
Globe is now in the market; it would. be an‘ elegant 
ornament for the sideboard or drawing-room table: it 
is not true that Mr. Mappin has made a. bid for it.. A 
classical opera is in preparation by Signor Costa, efi- 
titled Leda. In consequence of the numbers of English 
flocking to the Emperor Napoleon’s favourite bathing- 
place, a certain eminent firm has obtained permission 





to erect a brewery at Biarritz; the Empress, out of 
compliment to our enterprising fellow-countrymen, has 
suggested changing the name to Bitter Beeritz. The 
Hairdressers of London have sent in tenders for sham- 
pooing Beachey Head during the summer months; the 
people of Norfolk have offered to send down “The 
Wash.” A nice moral thought for the season will be 
found in the following consideration ; Fashion is vanity, 
Dress but an empty thing, except when it’s full, The 
annual distribution of ices to the members of the Me- 
tropolitan Police force will take place on Constitution- 
hill; the Civic authorities will fix bayonets and charge- 
them, while eating. The grand match at leap-frog 
between Mr. Spurgeon’ and the Lord Mayor is un- 
avoidably postponed.— Punch. 

Sonar Scrence.—Astronomers tell us that there 
may possibly be men in the moon: but we were scarcely 
prepared for the astounding-announcement that three 
men were actually seen walking in the sun. If this be 
fact, we ought, to have heard it. from Mr. Hinde 
before.—Punch. 

An Optica. InLuston—Some years ago, an opti- 
cian made a glass eye of the proper size, filled it with 
d'stilled water, and put therein a small eel. A gentle- 
man of subtle wit, now a distinguished advocate on the 
wrong side of the temperance question, saw the bauble, 
was struck with an idea, purchased it, and departed. 
Shortly afterwards, the public'was ranning down Park 
Row, somewhere, to see “a with a snake in his 
eye,” the greatest wonder ofthe age. Money came 
plentifully to the camp, and the show went on bravely 
until the optician imadvertently mentioned the glass 
eye, and then the whole affair collapsed. 


A Superior Articte.—There is an article in the 
Saturday Review with which we perfectly agree. It is 
so short that we can afford to transcribe it entire; and 
here it is:—‘“To Correspondents.—We beg leave to 
state that it is impossible for us to return rejected com- 
munications; and to this rule we can make no excep- 
tion.” Ditto.— Punch. 


As the Emperor was returning, the other day, from 
the review of the National Guards, he met a wedding 
party. The bride, decked out in bridal attire, gazed 
out of the carriage at the Emperor with natura! 
curiosity. The Emperor.rode up close to her, and 
said, “‘ Madame the bride, I greet you. You are very 
pretty. I-wish you every happiness and plenty of 
children.” The young bride, forshe was only eighteen 
—her husband was a pork .butcher!—blushed up to 
her eyes, but instantly replied, “ Sire, I will place my 
child under your proteegion.” ‘ Very well,” repliet 
the Emperor, smiling; ‘come and find me at the 
Tuileries next year; 1 shall most likely be there, and £ 
will stand godfather to your first-born.” 


A DETECTIVE’S DIARY. 
April, 1863. 

April 1. Received intelligence of an audacious bur- 
glary with violence at Walker's Green. Consulted 
Inspector Watcher. Hired a cab,,and in company 
with Sergeant Dodgett had a pleasant drive to Walker's 
Green. Amusing fellow, Dodgett. Arrived and lookeo 
over the premises. Good sherry. Mary Anne, the 
cook, much frightened. Comforted her officially. House- 
maid just recovering from the effects of a blow from a 
life-preserver. Lady of the house had been very roughly 
handled. Asked our opinion. We informed her that 
we were certain that there had. been a, burglary witl: 
violence.. She thanked us for the, information. ; Re- 
ceived a couple of sovereigns. Drové back to town. 
Pleasant day. Saw the inspector_in the evening, in- 
formed him that Dodgett and mysélf were sure that,an 
audacious burglary with violence had been committed 
at Walker’s Green. 

Aprit 2. Prosecuted our inquiries vigorously... Drove 
with Sergeant Dodgett to Walker’s Green. Observed 
something that had escaped our notice yesterday. Two 
large panels had been cut out of the front door, leaving 
an aperture of about three feet square. Measured. it 
carefully with a piece of ‘Yed tape. A man’s head 
might have passed through it.’ Housemaid still suffer- 
ing, but able to speak to Dodgett. Sharp fellow, 
Dodgett. "The girl’s arm is ‘much swollen and the 
mistress’s head still bound up, We are both of opinion 
that violence must have been used. 

April 8. Walker’s Green. Good, sherry and refresh- 
ments. Lady of the house said that one of the burglars 
had light hair and was about fiye feet eight inches. 
We are on the track. Mary Anne, the cook, hoped I 
wouldn’t get into danger. Charlotte, the housémaid, 
looked hard at Dodgett. Returning to town, we saw-a 
man answering to the description, Arrested him. 
Measured his head with the vad tape. Locked him up. 

April 4. Man eXamined.- Said he hadn’t done: it. 
Asked him how it'was ‘he came to have light, hair and 
be five feet eight. Was confased. Found out that he'd 
nly just arrived from Birmingham where he had lived 
all his life. Cautioned and discharged him. 

April 5. Saw'a man in tho street, very tall.and, sark- 
haired. Dodgett said tliat was his cunning... 'ook 
him up. Asked hiui why he hadn’t light hair, and why 
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he wasn’t five feet eightinches? He was dumfounded, 
'Purned out:ta:.bé Inspector Watcher's father-in-law. | 
Apologised and discharged him. 

April 6. Got him at last. Highly complimented on 
our Sagacity by every one. rote to Mary Anne 
saying how we were getting on. _Man confessed to the 
burglary, and was locked up. 

April 7. Man who said he did it now says he didn’t. 
Had too much’ to drink. Very sorry. Reprimanded 
and discharged. Letter from Mary Anne’ saying that 
her mistress would’ be out to-morrow, and we must 
come ddwn as she and Charlotte had made a discovery. 

April 8,9, 10. Called every day at Walker's Green. 
See no reason to alter our opinion that an audacious 
burglary had been committed with violence. Charlotte 
said she’d got something to tell Dodgett. Sly dog, 
Dodgett. ‘Mary Anne communicated her discovery to 
me. Nice girl—with considerable savings. Inspector 
requested us to report progress. Did so, and assur 
him that we had, no doubt as to the perpetration of a 
burglary, most audacious, with violence, at Walker's 
Green. Arrested several people during the remainder 
of the month. Measured all their heads with the red 
tape. Cautioned and discharged them. 

May. On the 1st of this month Charlotte will become 
Mrs. Dodgett. 

From information she received from me Mary Anne 
accepts my hand. Bother Inspector Watcher and 
the burglary with violence.—Punch. 


THERE is a sort of free-and-easy behaviour in the 
law courts of the United States which differs widely 
from the grave and sedate dignity of our English 
magistrates. It is very probable that they are equally 
jealous of men’s rights; but they have no respect for 
mere forms. For instance, it frequently happens that 
while @ case is pending, and a lawyer is pleading for 
his client, the judge lights his cigar and props his two 
feet on the desk before him. The lawyer does the 
same. A short interval of silence ensues. They sit 
smoking and surveying each other's heels; then, after 
a respite of ten minutes, the judge sits up again. 
throws his Havannah-stump away, and nods to the 
lawyer to resume his argument. 


An APOLOGY TO THE QuEEN.—Soon after Mr. Knox 
took his seat on the bench at Marlborough Street Po- 
lice Court, on Wednesday week, a respectably-dressed 
young man stepped into the box alloted to applicants, 
and addressing the magistrate, said—“ Sir, I am sorry 
to say that last night, in a moment of excitement and 
irritation, I said something disparaging respecting her 
Majesty. Now as I fear I may be deemed an enemy 
to my Quéen and country, and not a loyal subject, I 
have come to express my regret and sorrow.” Mr. 
Knox said he was very glad to hear it. Applicant 
—“] have also to request that, besides apologising. 
[ may be allowed to take the oath of allegiance.” Mr. 
Knox said applicant’s declaration of his regret and 
apology were sufficient, and he hoped he was a loyal 
subject. The applicant, who seemed much relieved 
after making his statement, thanked the. magistrate, 
and retired. 

A Wepprixe-carp Tax Wantrep.—Mr. Gladstone 
a year since, reduced the tax on playing-cards, and | 
doubtless the reduction was viewed as a small boon by 
some few’ seore of people. Certain poor old single 
ladies who play long whist for penny points, may be 
grateful for the saving of no less asum than ninepence 
when they purchase a new pack, and for their sakes 
we are not disposed to sneer at the small change which 
Mr. Gladstone introduced. But only think how many 
thousands of us he would have made thankful if, to 
compensate for loss in taking off the Playing-card Tax, 
he had found the courage to impose a Wedding-card 


belongs to So-and-so, who would require to, be conr 
sulted.’ The deputation thought that 1 could settle the 
matter at oncé., I then asked them what they could 
propose as a new name, and they left it tome. ‘ So,’ I 
said, ‘in that’ case, the only and best name I could 
suggest is Palmer’s-town!’, I can tell you that no de- 
putation ever left my room quicker than they did,” 


TALES OF ‘A LANDLORD. 
His house is free ‘from damp. 
The situation is healthy, 
The water is beautiful. 
The poor-rates are not worth mentioning. 
The taxes a mere flea-bite. 
It is in excellent repair. 
It is a quiet fashionable neighbourhood. 
Omnibuses pass every two minutes. 
Five pounds will make it a “little Elysium.” 
He has refused double the rent, only he wants a 
respectable tenant. 


MeEmoryY.—With many persons, memory is but little 
better than the art of forgetting—the more especially 
when it relates to umbrellas, books, calls, favours, or 
kindnesses that have to be returned. In-all these cases 
the power of remembrance extends no farther than the 
faculty of remembering not to remember.—Punch. 








THE DECLARATION. 


“ Blushing trembler, hold awhile, 
I would not unkindly press ; 

Come resume thy wonted smile, 
Listen now, while J confess : 

I have loved a matchless treasure— 
Kinder, fairer there is none ; 

I have felt unmingled pleasure, 
Living, loving thee alone. 

Say thou will my suit approve ; 
Smile my every fear to quell; 
Cousin, will thou, canst thou love? 

Come, my sweet one, prithee tell. 


“Wilt thou blame me, geutle one? 
Do I live and love in vain, 

Are my fondest hopes undone, 
Wilt thou smile on me again ? 

In the bluish of thy bright childhood, 
Filled with joyousness and glee, 
We together roamed the wild wood, 

Wantoned ‘neath the spreading tree; 
Thou wert mine within the grove, 

But for me thine accents fell, 
Cousin, wert thou ere in love? 

Now, my sweet one, prithee tell!” 
Breathings soft as zephyr’s sigh 

Woke my bosom to entrance ; 
Trembling she unveiled her eye— 

Love was in her radiant glance ? 
Every shade of fear was banished, 

She had sunk upon my breast, 
All save thrilling pleasure vanished 

While her heart to mine was pressed 
“ Be thy love without decay, 

Mine with thee shall ever dwell ; 
Do I love! thou bid’st me say— 

Need I, need I further tell!” 


? 








STATISTICS. 


Deartus rx 1861.—The deaths. of males were 222,281; those 
of females were 212,833; total, 435,114. The death-rate was 
2-163 per cent. The mean death-rate of 1852-61 was 2221 per 
cent. 





Tax! The good sense of the nation has long ago de- 
cided that the sending out of wedding cards is nothing 
but a auisance, and we feel convinced that, were a 
heavy tax imposed upon the practice, the nation would 
be saved an infinity of trouble, and we all should be 
extremely thankful for the tax.—Punch. 


Lorp PALMERSTON AND THE DeEputation.—The 
following most characteristic anecdote, illustrative of 
of the Premier's tact and love of fun (which we have 
on excellent authority), is too good to be lost. During 
his lordship’s recent visit to Glasgow, the working 
men formed a,deputation to present his lordship with 
an address. After Lord Palmerston and his suite had 
retired from the conference, the Lord Provost of Glas- 
gow, addressing the Premier, said—‘My lord: It 
must be a great bore to you to receive and hear so | 
many deputations from all parts of the country.” “ Oh, | 
yes,” said. Lord Palmerston; “ but it is my duty, and I 
get over. it, very easily. However, I have had some 
very curious-deputations waiting on me in my time. 
You all remember, of course, the tragedy of Rugely, 
where Palmer poisoned Cook with strychnine. Well, 
what d’ye think ?—a deputation of the principal inha- 
bitants came up to-me praying that I should give my 
consent to changing the name of the town, as it had 











become so infamous by the murder. After ing to 
them for afew minutes, i said, ‘ Gentlemen, the town | 


Deara By Fire.—In the 14 years 1848-61, 39,927 persons— 
about eight a day—were burnt alive in England, or were 
scalded to death; 1,344 were infants under one year of age; 


| 4,500 were children'of one and under two years of age; 9,777 


were between two and four years of age—and in these two 
years the child, not having learnt to dread the fire, incurs the 
greatest danger. The boys being, in nursery language, “most 
mischievous,” are up to four years of age burnt in greater 
numbers than girls; but afterwards the clothes of boys are 
less combustible than the clothes of girls, and fewer of them 
are burnt to death. Between the ages of five and fifteen 
6,255 girls, but only 3,750 boys, were burnt to death in the 14 
years, Subsequently men are exposed to fires and explosions 
in mines and works, and die by fire in much greater numbers 
than women up to about 50 years of age, after which the men 
grow more cautious, or are partially withdrawn from danger, 
and the eombustible dresses of women again turn the scale 
against them. 2,122 old women (above 65) in their feebleness 
were burnt to death in the 14 years. The Druidical sacrifices, 
the fires of Moloch, the Inquisition, the fires of Smithfield 
the burnings of witches‘ in the middle ages, and the immola- 
tion of_ widows in India naturally excite horror in the present 
age. Still it is evident that the lives were offered up mis- 
takenly with a view to theremoval of evil, and that the sacri- 
fices were sanctioned by the religion or superstition of the age 
and ple. The deaths by burning in England are ascribed 
to accident, but they are none the less dreadful on that ac- 
count, particularly when it is consitlered that the victims are 
often as unnecessarily exposed as moths to the flames in which 
they perish. The time assuredly come to endeavour to 
put a stop to these human sacritices. A special investigation 
might suggest means by which they might be effectually pre- 
vented ; the mean time the following points deserve im- 
mediate attention:—1. Open firer, lights, and kettles of hot 


water should be surrounded by good guards. 2 Children and 
| young péople and old women should be systematically taught 
| the danger of fire. %. The dresses of young children ‘and old 
women should be made as much as possible of worsted or 
wool, which will protect them against cold as well ds against 
fire. 4 Muslin dresses and cotton and linen clothes;might be 
starched with the chemical materials which are found by ex- 
erience to render them to a certain exterit incombustible, 5. 
Priyate houses should all he proyided on each floor of the 
sleeping apartments with the means of escape in the event of 
the lower apartments taking fire during the night; especial 
provision to. be made for women and children. 6. Persons 
falling asleep near the fire or near lights in a state of intoxi- 
cation, or in fits, are frequently burnt to death. 7. Dangerous 
trades require special arrangements.—Dr. Farr, “ Registrars 
General's Report.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A FOREIGN courier, who attended the Queen and 
the late Prince Consort, has been despatched to Coburg, 
to make preparations for the reception of her Majesty, 
who proposes, during the summer, to visit a spot 
hallowed to her, being the birthplace .of her beloved 
husband. There is something peculiarly touching in 
every action of our revered Sovereign connected with 
the death of the Prince. Her visits to the mausoleum 
that contains his ashes, her attention to old and faith- 
ful servants, her works of mercy in cheering the dying 
hours of some valued attendant, her anxiety to carry 
out every scheme suggested or approved of by the 
Prince, her liberality in retaining all the officers of his 
household, speak volumes in favour of her Majesty’s 
sense of duty and kindness of heart. Among other 
traits of the Queen may be mentioned that in Kensing- 
ton Palace, where her early years were passed, there 
exists an apartment in which a doll’s baby-house, 
kitchen, drawing-room, and bedroom are fitted up with 
furniture peculiar to such juvenile buildings, but, un 
like most baby-houses, large enough to admit a child 
of eight or ten years of age. Occasionally the Queen 
visits this apartment, recalling probably happy hours 
of childhood. 

Tue Roya Rue rw Russta.—The Czar will never 
want as long as he knows of his subjects having any 
gold and silver remaining ; for their riches and private 
valuables are his only mines of gold and silver. This 
absolute master uses his subjects at his will, and their 
wealth in What share he pleases. He arrogates to him- 
self what part he likes of the spoils of the hunter; he 
sells their furs or makes presents of them at will. Air- 
dried fish are his munitions. At market nobody can 
sell unless the Sovereign’s merchandise has been first 
sold. He rather dictates than bargains the prices of 
what belongs to him; and measures out for himself, 
and takes whatever there is, either good or precious, in 
his dominions. Grand Duke Ivan despoiled. almost all 
Livonia of. chalices, reliquaries, crosses, and silver ; 
and it is never allowed to take gold or silver of any 
description out of Muscovy, unless for the redemption 
of captives lost in war, or of such as are carried off in 
the daily raids of the Tartars. But the Muscovites 
are in the habit of displaying their wealth in plate 
whenever the ambassadors of foreign princes are, accor- 
ding to the national custom, sumptuously received at a 
princely and regal banquet. It is needless to speak of 
the large proportion which a variety of furs, of almost 
inestimable price, bear among the general wealth of the 
Czars. , 

Wasnincton Irvine's First anp Last: Lovz.— 
When, in his old age, he was asked why he had ‘never 
married, he wrote a touching little history of the love 
| which had spurred him to hard work through seven 
| years, and then had held the most sacred place in his 
| memory for nearly half a century. Miss Hoffman, yet 
| in her teens, died in 1809, and Irving, abandoning the 
| law, was almost broken-hearted. “I went,” he said, 
| ‘into the country, but could not. bear solitude, yet 

could not enjoy society. There was a dismal horror 
| continually in my mind that made me fear to be alone. 
| I had often to get up in the night and seek the bed- 
room of my brother, as if the having a human being by 
me would relieve me from the frightful gloom of: my 
own thoughts. ‘ I seemed to drift about 
without aim or object, at the mercy of every breeze; 
my heart wanted anchorage. For years I could ‘not 
talk on the subject of this hopeless regret ; I could not 
even mention her name; but her image was continually 
before me, and I dreamt of her incessantly.”—Life and 
Letters of Washington Irving. 


DrEAMING.—With far the most of us the land of 
dreams is a strange independent land, and our sleeping 
life unaccountably cut off from our waking one. Words 
may waken, but they seldom influence us. We hear 
| and do not understand; there isa break between the 
| 








minds of the speaker and the sleeper; the sounds are 
| not interpreted by the brain. This is the more curious, 
| as many persons talk in their sleep; the tongue obeys 
| the thought, although the ear will not convey it, ex- 
cept, as I have said, in very rare instances. Perhaps 
the most curious thing connected with dreams is that 
experiénce does not correct them. People.who, when 
their eyes are open, go about quietly on the face of the 
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earth, ordering their carriages, paying their cab fare, or 
trudging in the dist, fly in their ms, Some people 
jead not only 4 distinct, but a continued life in their 
dreams. They take the thread up for several consecu- 
tive nights, with a consciousness that they are dream- | 
ing. Most dreams, however, are distinct. They. may | 
be repeated, but are without connection. 


Curtovus Facr.—A pair of communion cups, formed 
of the feet of two altar candlesticks, belonging to the 


ancient church of Kilallan, those which John Knox | 


used in dispensing the first sacrament of the “new 
faith,” are still in existence, and in possession of the 
house of Glencairn, patrons of the church, and the first 
recipients of the sacramental cup from Knox’s hands 
as Protestants. 


THERE is much gossip on the subject of the expected 
visit of the Emperor of Austria to Paris, but it is by no 
means a certainty that the visit will take place. Pre- 
parations on a grand scale are now being made at Fon- 
tainebleau—half the world saying it is for the Austrian 
Emperor, and the other half that it is to give a suitable 
reception to thé Prince and Princess of Wales; but the 
latter idea we have discovered to be incorvect, as the 
Prince has declined in a very friendly way, alleging the 
health of the Princess in excuse. 


Tne CAPERCAILZIE IN PeRTasniRe.—This. bird— 
Trao urogallus of naturalists—is a great favourite with 
sportsmen. It was.at one period plentiful in Scotland, 
but from the over-keenness of sportsmen, and other 
causes, until within the last few years it was almost 
extinct. Even in 1651 it was exceedingly scarce, as it 
appears from the Black Book of Taymouth that a 
specimen was presented to King Charles IJ. while in 
Perth in that year, and that he had never seen one 
before. It is said that the last “ individual ” was killed 
in Strathglass in 1769. The late Lord Breadalbane 
reintroduced the breed into Scotland, and, as they have 
generally been strictly preserved, they are now some- 
what abundant They seem to flourish particularly in 
the woods of Upper Strathearn, which are apparently 
well adapted for their peculiar habits, At present they 
are in a healthy condition, the mild winter and early 
spring having been greatly in favour of all kinds of 
grouse, 

Our CoLontAL Emprre.—The following paragraph 
gives a short and curious summary of the colonial em- 
pire of Great Britain :—“ The colonies of Great Britain 
cow prise altogether 3,350,000 square miles, and cost us 
for management £3,350,000 per annum, or just about a 
pound a mile. They have an aggregate revenue of 
£11,000,000, and owe among them £27,000,000, or just 
two years and a half’s income. - They import goods to 
the amount of £60,000,000 yearly—half from ourselves, 
and half from all the rest of the world. They export 
producé to the value of £50,000,000, of which three- 
fifths come to this kingdom ; 
population which is under 10,000,000 in the aggregate, 
and of which only 5,000,000 are whites.” Add to these | 
figures 900,000 square miles for India, and 200,000,000 | 


a result that the Queen reigns over nearly one-third of 
the land of the earth, and nearly a fourth of its popu- 

lation. If a British Vizier under the Emperor should, 
as seems probable, rule China, Englishmen will directly | 
control more than half the human race. 


Mayoratty Expenses, 1862.— The accounts of 
expenditure incurred for the procession and festival 
last Lord Mayor’s-day, show that the total cost of both 
was £2,989 13s. 8d. This total is thus divided :— 
Dinner, including wines, £1,541; decorations, £826 ; 
procession, £293 15s. 6d.; music in the hall, £63 1s. ; 
printing, &c., £89 10s. 6d.; stationery, £23 8s. 6d. ; 
general expenditure, £152 17s.4d. Among the items 
are many of a stereotyped character, such as awning, 
£25; hire of looking-glasses, £22 10s.; gas, £120; 
hire of star; £52 10s.; upholstery, £121; men in 
armour, £53; banners, £32; bellringers, £16 16s:; 
bands in the procession, £99, &c. The “four men on 
the roof” 


pen and pencil cost £4 14s, 6d.; the secretary’s pen 


and pencil cost the like amount; the chairman’s seal | 


makes an item of £5 5s; receiving and returning 
statuary cost £23; engraving dinner tickets, £25. It 
would be of no interest to the reader to be informed of 
the whole details throughout; but for the information 
of people who cling to-the fallacious notion that these 
festivals are paid for out of public money, it is right 
we should add that the city contributes only £200, and 
the remainder is divided between the Lord Mayor and 
the Sheriffs. The Lord Mayor's share of payment 
was £1,394 16s. 10d, and Mr. Alderman, and Sheriff 
Lawrence, and Mr. Sheriff Hugh Jones, paid each 
£697 8s. 5d. ’ 


How To ARRANGE A Louvquet.—There are many | 
ways of planting a flower-garden, and as many methods 
of arranging flowers in a nosegay ; but with the excep- | 
tion of wedding nosegays, which should always be 
made of the whitest flowers, the arrangement of the | 
flowers may be reduced to three heads. First, to make | 


and all this is done by a | 


| in @ manner similar to the common house martin. It| 
| is a matter of regret that travellers in the Mediterranean 
of people, with a trade of £71,000,000, and we have as | | in the flight season do not make mention of the similar 


| Scenes they must witness. 


made their claim.for £2 2s.; the chairman’s | 


| choice of flowers all .of one colour,. or nearly so, and 
then Using a small quantity of other flowers that 
will make a strong contrast with the ground ¢olour, 
| Secondly, shading the flowers from the centte to the 
sides; and thirdly, quartering the circle with four 
kinds of colours that harmonise well Ly presi or with 
two colours in contrast, one quarter of the nosegay be- 
| ing of the same flowers as the quarter opposite to it ; or, 
| better still, the colours tobe the same in each pair of 
quartering, but the flowers to be from two different 
| kinds of plants. Thus; one quarter of some pea-flower | ma: 
of a given colour, and the quarter opposite to it:to be 
of pea-flowers. also, but from a different plant. , The 
size of theindividual flowers to beas nearly alike as can 
be, then the other two quarters may be of composite 
flowers in the ,same.way. This ,is. the most difficult 
kind of nos¢gay to make well. When you have a choice 
and abundance of flowers, shading them is the easiest 
way, and when flowers are very scarce, the mixed nose- 
gay is’ the safest to attempt, but it should never be 





without a ground colour, if’ artistic effect is at all at- 
tempted. To get achalf-dozen of mixed flowers bundled | 
up together anyhow, and go into good company with | 
such a nosegayin*these days, is looked upon‘as a cer- 
tain mark of sometliing I dare not write—certainly not | 
a mark of high breeding. 

Mteratory Brros ar Sra.—Some time ago; when 
on board the steamer Cape of Good-Hope, en route from | 
Constantinople to Malta, and when, exactly half-way | 
between the Island of Cerigo and the latter place, a 
large number of migratory birds suddenly alighted on 
the deck of the ship; they were principally the com- j 
mon titlark, though among the number were’ several | 
swallows, goatsuckers, wheatears, and furzechats. | 
All appeared in an exhausted state, but the surprise | 
was, that after a pericd of not moré than an hour | 
passed on board, they suddenly all took tHeir de- | 
parture in a northerly direction. ‘The steamer was 
as near equidistant as possible’ from the coast 
of Africa, Sicily, and the coast of Greece, the 
distance being 240 miles im each direction. ‘In the 
course of the day, turtle-doves also.in great numbers 
passed the ship, apparently not the least exhausted ; 
and later still, high over head, were large flights of 
eagles or vultures, flying as leisurely as rooks at night 
to their resting places. The day was the 22nd of April, | 
and the weather extremely fine. The fact shows that 
birds of indifferent flight (even like the titlark) can 
make, without stopping, a voyége across the sea of 
480 miles without any particular detriment to them- 
selves. ‘On arriving, at Malta on. the day: follow- 
ing, a passenger by another steamer a few days 
previous, mentioned a flight of passerine owls, having 
come on board; and, on visiting the poultry market at 
Malta, among the immense quantity of quails taken in 
the nets were a number of these very owls just men- 
tioned, as well as many cuckoos and bee-eaters. A 
flight of the last-mentioned beautiful birds I had the 
good fortune to witness when at Malta, hawking about 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. P.—The Times newspaper was first issued on the Ist of 
January, 1788, it has consequently been established 75 years. 

Brra.—The institution of slavery is as old as the days of the 
patriarchs, and it is likely to endure while the present race of 
men continues upon earth. 

S. T.—Edward L reigned from 1239 to 1307. Yon are re- 
ferring to his son, the second Edward, who was buried at 
Gloucester, not Westminster. 

A Quertst.—The oldest Duke in the English peerage is the 
Duke of Cleveland, who is in his 75th year; the youngest is 
the Duke of Norfolk, who is aged 15 only. 

Pro Parria.—Sir Robert Peel died on the 2nd July, 1850; 
Mr. O'Connell on the 15th of May, 1847, not in Ireland, as you 
suppose, but at Genoa, while on his way to Rome. 





following in Maunder, * He who wants content cannot find an 
easy chair,” This seems to suit your case exactly. 

Miies.—No; there are at the present time 735 Companions 
of the Order of the Bath. For reply to your second question, 
consult * Who's Who?" for 1863. 

8S. Wittrams.—Newman Hall's lecture to working men on 
the American War was delivered in London on the 25th Octo- 
ber, 1862, and has been since published by Nisbet and Co. 

Tur Press—There are now 1,206 different newspapers Pag me 
lished in the United Kingdom, and of these 72 are 
journals. 

Daruye.—You know, or ought to know, there is an old 
saying s ae of repentance after precipitate engage- 
ments. “ Marry in haste and remeet at leisure " is a salutary 
hint to @ young lady, and you had better give heed to it. 

Aw O_p Tar. —Lord Exmouth bombarded Algiers, and com- 
pelled the Dey to liberate his European captives on the 27th 
August, 1814. The Battle of the Alma was fought on the 21st 
September, 1854. 
| Sorr Corns.—' “ Pannus-Corium,” about the efficacy of 
| which, in affairs of tender feet, so much was boasted some few 





Facst.—There is such a maxim—for instance, we have the 





years since, is nothing better than linen coated with 
| a soft glutinous substance that to the expansion of the 
| foot, for a short time, and then cracks and rends like a too 
} well-worn shirt. The best preservative against corns, or pro- 


ates chafing the joints, There ete. Plenty of 
T. A. bE The Emigrant’s Song” is rip to 
aired statidard. You may have leis yage 
prs bT anak marae dys Acdighce pa Wo peor Sf 


ee, ‘ 
Labrador is a cheerless Coast line of North 


dime excep eastern side of Hudson's Bay. The 
anv vel oe Fhe peten ore. the Karel 


sae ialgae py chm excellent article u 
the Ramey of Teaco pening ia in Part L. of “ Beeton's Dict on 
ary of Science, Art, and Literature,” at 248, Strand ; 
but you can obtain it of any bookseller by ordering it. 

Ivviana.—Letters directed to the care of the Packet Agent 
at Suez, and despatched by the mail, vid Marseilles, which 
follows the mail rié Southam em wil bs will probably at Suez reach 
peaeseore for India who have the packet from 

jouthampton: 

Peter.—Nothing can be more conducive to the preservation 
of health than cleanliness, pure air, and reasonable exercise. 
Do not be afraid of work, for time well occupied is a great 

Tvative of the constitution, and the industrious have not 
the maladies to contend with that afflict the idle. 

Prixcu.—Economy is a very desirable thing in the manage- 
ment of a household, but it should not degenerate into mean- 
ness, and where it does do 80, we doubt very much if the 
saving effected is worth the annoyance and discomfort pro- 
duced by it. 

Nicno.as.—Bell's “ History of Russia,” in 3 vols, published 
in Lardner’s “Cabinet Cyclopedia,” will give yeu some inte- 
resting details of the career of the Czar Ivan IV., surnamed 
the Terrible (vide vol. I. ch. xiii, pp. 36+265y, «! 

W. W. X.—The designations Whig and Tory date from the 
| year 1680... The first indicated the country party in the politi- 
cal world, as distinguished from the second, or court party, 
and the terms have continued in use until uearly the present 
time, when they have been superseded by designations of 
Liberals and Conservatives. 

Enerverr.—The ‘Duke of) Bridgewater's Canal, which was 
commenced at Worsley, pear Manchester, in 1758, was the 
first great work.of the kind projected and: completed.in Eng- 
land. A system of canal navigation immediately succeeded 
this undertaking, and flourished until the introduction of rail- 
ways superseded the application of canals to the purposes of 
commerce. 

A Countryman.—The alteration recently made in the names 
of many of the leading streets of the metropolis has, doubt- 
less, occasioned some inconvenience to strangers, bar alt dif- 
ficulty may. be: removed on that subject by consulting’ the 
Postal Guide for Oetober, 1862, in which the, whole affair is 
explained for the information of the public. 

One Ptzziep.—Your difficulty arises.from the fact that 
there are four towns of the name in the Disunited States— 
viz., Charleston in Maryland, a second in’ New Hampshire, a 
third in Massachusetts, and a fourth in Rhode Island—the 
first mentioned is the one to which your question applies, and 
is near the scene of the recent attack by the ironclads. 


Errie and Jeannie, in reply to Abert and Frans, state as 
follows :—* Effie is 18 years of mage. is 5 ft. 3 in. in height, has 
dark hs and complexion, small nose and month to corre- 

spond, is a young lady by birth, and has a fortune of £700 

when her grandmamma dies. Jeannie is 17 years of age, has 
light hair a blue eyes, small nose and mouth, and has a 
fortune of £400. We hope that we shall soon hear from 
Albert and Frank.” 

A Susscriser (Bristor).—If, as we gather from your note. 
your master and yourself separated by mutual consent, the 
circumstance of his death subsequently, will not give you a 
claim upon his widow for maintenance during the:time you 
have been ill Neither do we think she is bound to find you 
on — which she would have been, had you not 

yi. an end to the contract during her husband's 
Howme. he indentures should be given up. 

A Youne May From THE Counray.—it#would puzzle wiser 
heads than ours to tell you what London milk is made of, but 
we think we may venture to say that the cow has a very se- 
condary interest in the manufacture. As it might spoil your 
appetite for breakfast, we will not enumerate the various in- 

that a barn gallon of London milk, further 
than that the cow with the iron tail contributes the most in- 
nocent part of the mixture. 

LM. T.—You appear to be of an irritable temper, and do 
not put your question so courteously as you might have done. 
Remember, in asking for information, you are not conferring 
one. Before you write again, we 
would advise a sedative, which you may easily take by at- 
tending one of the May Meetings at Exeter Hall. Be sure to 
go eariy and sit it out, and if that does not compose your 
nerves try a diving bell, and plug up the air-pipe. 

J. Mans.—There is no comparison between the small farms 
of from five to ten acres in , and holdings Of a similar 
extent in Ireland, since the peasant farmer of Belgium lives in 

a state of comfort, while his contemporary, on a similar hold- 
‘ag in Ireland, drags on a miserable existence, deprived 
* — common comforts and conveniences of civilized life. 

apprehend the cause of this difference is to be found.in 
oe di erent habits of the people, rather than in any difference 
of the soil. 

Irish Emtcrant.—As it is of importance that you should 
have most accurate information upon the subject of emi- 
gre me : d, we ~~ you hee germ your ques- 

ions to Henry Jordan, uecns Emigration Com- 
missioner, 17, Gracechureh Street, London, E.C., and enclose 
a stamped envelope, ee arpa for his reply. For 
the conditions on which are granted, you 
should a to Messrs. ere aniCo., ee Street, 
London, enclosing stamped envelope for reply. 








a favour, but are see! 





*,* We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As ‘they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
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